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HE editor of the school magazine 
THE MT. AIRY WORLD has 
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during my visit in January, 1952. It 
was indeed very interesting to visit 
‘the different classes and shops and 
to get all the imformation I wanted. 

I should like to tell you something 
about the Danish schools first. In 
this way you will yourselves observe 
some of the differences between the 
American and the Danish school 
systems, 

According to the law every child 
in Denmark -who 1s so deaf or hard 
of hearing that “he is “anapt) ‘to; 
attend a regular school or a special 
school for the slightly hard of hear- 
ing children is required to attend 
one of the schools for the deaf, un- 
less school instruction is 
that is, if the Ministry decides that 
the education of the child is being 


satisfactorily provided for by private/ in 


instruction. School attendance is 
compulsory form the age of°7 and 
normally lasts for 9 years. 

The instruction is provided partly 
at day schools. At the present there 
are 3 State Residential Schools in 
Denmark (in Copenhagen, Fredericia 
and Nyborg. The two first-mention- 
ed are educating the congenitally 
deaf children and those who have 
lost their hearing before learning 
to talk, while the third is educating 
the severely hard of hearing child- 
ren. Those who, when “examined, 

spond to more than half of the 
vowels spoken into the ear or have 
more or less spontaneous speech are 
usually referred to as severely hard 


Danish and American Schools 
for the Deaf 


By MR. ASGER HOLM, Headmaster 
The State Residential School for the Deaf, Nyborg, Denmark 
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ments in the-Danish schools, 
prevocational training occupies & 
rather large part of the curriclum. 
After finishing school, trades are 
learned in apprenticeships by priv- 
te masters. This 


a is the rule for 

hearing children too. 

To the State Residential School 
Copenhagen & len $s 

attached. The children can either 


hearing children to kindergartens 
of children with normal hearing. A’ 


Belleville, October, 1953 
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,|have made a large number of notes 


an urge for the spoken language.” 
This I have found to be the pre- 


Child Guidance Clinic for Deaf and] am, 


severely Hard of Hearing was ¢s- 
tablished in January 1952 in Copen- 


or hearing. The hearing loss usually | #04 


is more than 60 db. In the schools 
again the students subdivided 
in parallel classes their 
intelligence and the suit ity for 
instruction. This division and sub- 
division is known in Europe as the 
Danish System. The State schools 
‘re not residential in the proper 
sense of this word. The great major- 
ity of the children live outside of 
the schools in foster homes—32, 3 
and 4 together—in order to further 
a normal development of the child- 
ren. The foster homes are selected, 
paid and supervised by the schools. 
“Besides the State residential 
Schools there are four small day 
schools, one of which—in Aalborg— 
is operated in connection with the 
Residential School ~Predericia. 
These schools receive State-subsides. 

The oral method is used in all 
schools for the deaf (except in one 
or two classes in the school in Fred- 
ericla), As to the method of instruc- 
tion in Denmark teaching Is carried 
out under a very free form. The 
broceeding is of a natural and imi- 
tative character. From the very beg- 
mning the instruction usually 


schools for audiometry. 
the psychologists from the above- 
mentioned Clinic visit the schools 
for testing of intelligence. 


ally located, and the many buildings 


is| with nicely furnished rooms. I was 


and/the methods are adjusted to the 


ren are living more closely to each 
other than in the day schools. 


I was astonished to find that com- 


Mouth-Hand-System 

been able to save many poor lipread- 
ers from being transferred to man- 
ual instruction. 


guage Systems using 
headings, often painted across the 


rich variety of very suitable text- 
books is available. 


Auditory training is an important 


the great majority: of classes. Like- 
wise, a large number of deaf children 
wear individual hearing aids. In 
most of the schools a music room 
was. available for auditory train- 
ing. The children seem to enjoy vib- 
rations from the piano and are often 
able to march or dance to the time 


classrooms in connection with the 
amplifiers. 
During my visit at the John Tracy 


their deaf children. Emotional dis- 
turbances in parents, facing the fact 
that the child is deaf, are not unusu- 
sual. 

During my visits in the schools I 


about my observations in the class 
work, apparently trifles, but valu- 
able for variation and renewal in 
our Danish schools. It was very in- 
teresting to see the diligent and 
systematic work in the classrooms. 

An amazingly large number of 
deaf students profit from the pos- 
sibilities of higher education in high 
schools, colleges, seminars and uni- 
versities. The school work in the 
high schools seemed to me more or 
less “second hand” as far as the 
deaf student is concerned, depend- 
ing on written notes and help from 
hearing students and upon assist- 
ance of teachers of the deaf. This 
is by no way surprising, because the 
possibility for perception of the oral 
instruction in the regular classes is 
limited even for good lip-readers. 
A few deaf students 


for deaf students. As a college, where 


students, all means of communi- 
cation are allowed. It is my im- 
pression that the students profit to 
a high degree from the so-called 
Simultaneous Method, As a 

dex 


fields. Unfortunately a college for 
higher education of the deaf cant 
be established in my small country. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
; ~ presents 


“FREEZING MOTHER-IN-LAW” 
ilarious comedy starring an all-dea/ theatrical troupe which 
tay Belppee notable dramatic success in New York, Chicago, Cin- 


“Wins play will be competently interpreted for hearing persons. 
3 Also an ADDRESS by 


. JOSEPH G. DEMEZA, B.A., B.Paed. 
nae ttemnene Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


The Component Areas 
Involved Tn A Modern 


a 


ee NORTHERN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Mount Pleasant Road near Eglington Avenue East 2. An increase in the specaliza- 
TORONTO, ONTARIO tion in Our isosteny, 2 bare 
Saturday, October 24th, 1953, at 8 p.m. aulstrades” to 22,000 separate 


Proceeds to be used for the purchase of an Electric Basketball 
Scoreboard to be presented to the Belleville School for the Deaf 
during O.A.D. Convention in June 1054. 
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point from which recovery is in- 

Occupational Deafness | Pome fn 
Dr. George Shambaugh, 

oeeea ia occupations |Bes%, several questions immediately/—. ect that we would all consume|! think, would answer many of the 
from exposure of the ear to exce8-| “trow high a noise level is requir- . 
sive noise has been known to exist) 4 to produce fatigue of the hear- w the “edusstion ior Sees today’s Peel 
for many years. ‘With em ing nerve? How much higher ioe 

e steam engine cessary prod permanent 

heed for boilers that would with-| Centy, 10 Produce, Tera exporure| 008 for Jesderahip. is (providing 204, 
stand high steam pressure. Riveting is necessary to produce fatigue, and|70'0e Peon en eof the fol- 
metal plates to build these bollers!now much longer to produce per-| 1 _cxpeneaos 
produced a terrific din from the 1M-| manent noise deafness? : 


mend are as follows: 


ft tal: etal, 1, An Inventory Service which 
pact of metal-on-m«¢ 


by the sounding board effect of 
large metal plates set into vibration, 
and further accentuated by rever- 
beration from one side of the boiler 


to the other when the workman was|car 


riveting from inside. “Bollermaker’s 
deafness” was the name applied to 
the loss of hearing which commonly 
was the fate of these workmen. 


For some years occupational loss 
of hearing from nolse was gener- 
ally referred to as “boilermaker's 
deafness," but now that there are 
many more industrial operations 
which result in loss of hearing the 
more general name of “industrial 
noise deafness" or “occupational 
deafness" has replaced the original 
descriptive label. 


The popular idea that noise in- 
jures the ear drum is false. High 
noise levels of more than 100 deci- 
bels can cause a tickling, or even 
pain, in the) ear from the violent; 
movement of the drum membrane, 
but permanent damage to this part 
of the ear does not occur from in- 
dustrial noise. 


The part of the ear injured by 
noise is the nerve mechanism of 
the inner ear. To protect the de- 
licate inner ear mechanism from ex- 
cessive stimulation there are two 
tiny muscles attached to the chain 
of bones that contract in response 
to loud sounds and dampen the 
movements of the chain. While this 
Protective mechanism is sufficient 
for the usual noises that occur in 
nature, it fails in industrial noise 
qn two counts: noise that occurs 
with explosive suddenness reaches 
the inner ear before the reflex can 
occur; and the noise levels of some 
industrial operations are so 
that the protective contraction of 
the muscles cannot prevent over- 
stimulation of the nerve mechan- 
ism. 


When the nerve mechanism of 
the inner ear is exposed to a suffi, 
ciently loud noise for a sufficient 
period of time, a temporary depres- 
sion in hearing results. After a few: 
hours or days away from. the noise 
the hearing returns to normal. Be- 
cause this loss of hearing is tem- 
porary and reversible {t is known. 
as “auditory fatigue.” If the ear is 
then exposed’ to the same nolse for 
a longer period of time, or to a 
louder noise for the same period of 
time the hearing is depressed to a 


Unfortunately we do not as yet 
questions. | 


specializing 
The American Acade- 
my of Ophthalmology and Otolar- 

, 1s now conducting exten- 
sive research studies to ascertain 
the answers to these and other ques- 
tions, In the meantime, however, we 
do possess factual information 80 
that effective protective programs 
can be set up in factories at a rea- 
sonable cost. 


Since we know that permanent 
loss of hearing from noise {s due ta| 
irreversible injury to the nerve 
mechanism of the inner ear, pre- 
vention is of paramount import- 
ance. 


We know also that some indiv- 
iduals possess ears more easily in- 
jJured by noise than others. Hence 
@ great deal can be done to prevent 
noise deafness by finding those with! 
noise-susceptible ears and remov- 
ing them to a quieter location. This 
can be accomplished by routine pre- 
employment audiometric hearing 
tests, followed by retests at regular] 
intervals in all industrial locations 
where there is excessive noise. 


On the basis of what is already 
known the Sub-Committee on Noise! 
in Industry of the American Ama- 
demy of Ophthalmology and Oo- 
laryngolgy has made cerian recom- 
mencauons worthy of our consider- 
ation: 


1. If the average sound level of 
several determinations exceeds 90 
decibels and if it includes the high- 
er frequencies at this intensity, all 
workers in that area should have 
preemployment audiograms and re- 
tests not more than 30 days after 
work has began. 


2. Wearing suitable ear protect- 
ors should be required of all work- 
ers in sound levels exceeding 90 
decibels; dry cotton is not a sult- 
able protection. 


3. If despite measures to reduce: 
noise at its source or to protect the 
ear by wearing ear protectors, the 
sound audiogram shows any loss 
over the preemployment audiogram, 
the Individual should be removed 


from that high noise level. 


4. Reduction of noise at its sour- 
ce, where possible, is the ideal me- 
thod of prevention of noise deafness. 
This may be through improved de- 


pursuits. In a highly l~ 
cal oriented society the fund- 
amental the! 


Civic Responsibility. When 
there is a serious crime com- 
and 


um assistance in: as- 
suming Civic Responsibility?” 
Economic Efficiency. The un- 
realistic plans of today’s gra- 
custe OF Grob cub, and the 
num! changes which 
characterize 


young people 
to become efficient in their 
plans for the future. Is this 


to gather all the information 
about you that we can so that 
we know you as an individual, 


let for you appropriate to your 
qualifications.” 


2. The Information Service to 
provide every boy and girl with 
information about his pres- 
ent environment and the en- 
vironment of his future 80 
that he understands the world 
that he will enter, training 
that he may receive, and how 
he may best function with 
the people around him. 


3. Counselling Service to provide 
each boy and girl with train- 
ed people to help them solve 
their problems and to match 
their qualifications with the 
demands of society. 


4. Placement Service. When a 
young person has completed 
his period of time in the 
schools, that he will be given 
more than a piece of paper. He 


his next step in society. 


6. The Follow-Up Service. When 
young people have Neft our 
production lines they have 
an opportunity to exp! and 
suggest their opinions as to 
how this school could be made 
more meaningful for the 
young people in the process of 
obtaining an education. 


When these services have been 
implemented to a desirable level, the 
many young people of the Ontario 
Schools 


—A Bummory of the Address given 
by Dr. Hatch at in Ontario Educa- 
tion Association Convention in April, 
1953 and reprinted from The Can- 
adian School Journal. 


Editor's Note: The article entitled 
“Guidance” on page 7 of this issue 
outlines some of the ways the Ont- 
arlo School for the Deaf attempts 
to provide the services mentioned 
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came with me. We 
home, We missed our famili 
friends and our families and 
missed us. 
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“Hi!” to me. They were very happy 
to see me again and so was I. I sleep 
near Beth Moore. Eleanor near 
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Anita. I was dissapoint 


sleep in Domitory No. 6 next year. 
shall have lots of fun. 
—Catherine McDonald, 4A. 
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Clare went to Prince Arthur 
After supper I went to Fort William 
to Teddy George's house. We signed 
for a long time. About 11 o'clock I 
went to the show at Port Arthur. 
Tuesday morning my family and I 
went to the station. I jumped on the 
train and sald. “good bye,” to my 
family. I saw some of the deaf boys 
and girls. I signed with Billy Hemp- 
hill, Irvin Hayes and Edward Rosen- 
gren about my holidays at home. At 
night we saw some of the deaf boys 
and girls at Sudbury. After we left 
+ Sudbury I went to sleep on the train. 


his breakfast. We went to Belleville 
and got there at 12:20 o'clock. We 
went to school on the school bus. 
We saw some new lights outside, 
around the grounds. I slept in Dor- 
mitory No. 6. I have a nice soft bed. 

—John Fossum, 4A 


Our Class 


My class is grade 3A Intermediate. 
There are twelve children in my 
Class, four girls and eight boys. The 
names are Patsy Bishop, Mary White, 
Sharon Kilbreath, Lucien Martin, 
Kenneth Yates, Bryan Meany, Harry 
Willson, Byron Parliament, Eugene 
LeBlanc, Herbert Alton, Stephen 
Reeve and I. 

We have eight teachers and their 
‘names are Miss Cass, Mr.'Graham, 
Mr. Taylor, Mrs. Wannamaker, Mrs. 
Ryan, Mrs. Jackman, Miss Van Allen 
and Miss Chapelle. 

We learn in school, Reading, 
Speech, History, Arithmetic, English 
Language, Geography, Art and Nat- 
ure Study, Sewing and Games. 

After school we play games in the 
sym or in the playfield. We play 
baseball, basketball, volleyball, ten- 
nis, badminton and the boys play 
Tugby, softball, hockey and football. 

We go to the movies in Belleville 
every Saturday afternoon, We have 
movies at school on Saturday night. 


‘Mra, A. Wannamaker Pn leer AUS walk 0) 


THE CANADIAN 


Sunday morning we all'go to Sun- 
church in 
—Evelyn Caldwell, 3A. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
Miss C, Maloney 
A Day at Toronto Exhibition 
Last August 29 at 7 o,clock, we 


laws’. After shopping we drove on 
to Toronto Exhibition. Lots of other 


cars were going there, too. We parked 


in Exhibition Park and then we had 
lunch in our car. -After lunch, we 
went to the Exhibition grounds and 
Daddy asked me if I was thirsty. 
He bought honey dew (orange julce) 
for us. We drank it and then we 
went to see the electric show, the 
motor buildings, the flower show and 
other bulldings. There were foxes, 
bears, wolves, skunks, 
beavers and many 
A giant sat on the top of a hill near 
the animals. We had hamburgs,’ and 
tea and pop to drink for lunch. We 
walked around to the different 
booths, Daddy bought a hat with my 
name on it. We went to sit on a 
seat in the grandstand to see the 
show and stayed there from 6.45 to 
11, o'clock at night. At last many 
firecrackers blew up and made a 
big nolse. After the exhibition of 
fireworks, we went back to the 
cabins to sleep. It was 2.30 a.m. We 
hed an enjoyable time at Toronto 
Exhibition for a day. 

—Joy Saunderson, 3A Sr. 


‘The Picnic for the Deaf in Ottawa 


On July Ist, in the afternoon, I 
went from Hyndford to Ottawa. The 
deaf had a picnic at Britannia. I 
knew well some of the deaf people. 
They played all kinds of games. 
They had prizes for the games, One 
contest was a ball throw to see who 
could throw the ball the farthest. 
There were races and a game of tug- 
of-War. The Ottiwa team played a- 
gainst the deaf from other places. 
The Ottawa team won the Tug-of- 
War. I didn't win a prize. After the 
games the people went swimming 
for about one hour. I enjoyed that. 
My friends and I had supper and 
chatted for awhile. Then we went 
to play softball again. My team won 
with a score of 11 to 9. We had a 
rest and the programme commit- 
tee treated the team who won at 
softball, My team had watermelon 
and pop. The convener of the pro- 
gramme committee called the 
names of those who had won the 
games. He gave them some money. 
I had an enjoyable time at the plc- 
nic. The people went back to their 
homes that evening. 

—Kenneth Searson, 3A 


My Job During the Summer 

This summer I had two jobs. The 
first one was at Hadden’s Service 
station in Hoyle. My work was fixing 
flats and serving the gas. When 
there was nothing I could do, the 
boss, Mr. Hadden, told mevI could 
pile slabs in his basement. I made 
sixty cents an hour working eight 
hours a day, six days a week in the 
service station. 

When I had finished there, my 
father asked me if I wanted to 
work onthe railroad. I thought I 
would like that work. 

The first section had Saturday 
off and the second section had 
Monday off. I worked for the sec- 
ond section so I worked gn Satur- 
days and had Mondays off. 

Every Tuesday morning at seven 
o'clock (eight o'clock Day Light 
Saving Time) we went to work 
with our lunch under our arm. We 
had to walt for a train because it 
brought two of our men to work. 
Then away we went to where we 
were working, Tuesday was the day 
we looked at the lamps on the 
switches. 


‘The first day a welding gang 
came from the United States. They 
came up to where we were working 
and wanted to know. if we would 
come and help them to get unload- 
ed. We went and got two rails and 


put one end ‘of each rail on the| Edward Rosengren, John Krcel, Mur- 
flat car and the other end down ray Brown, and David Forrest Two 


on the track .The rails weighed 
ninety pounds per yard and were 
thirty-five feet long. They were 
quite heavy. 

The next day was much the same 
as the first, packing ties. That after- 
noon it started to pour rain and we 
were three miles from a station s0 
we went to the shim house which 
is very small. Six men tried to get’ 
in, It was almost full of spikes and 
shims and I sat on a keg of spikes 
and some of them were sticking up 
with their points up. Three men got 
in each half of the house and there 
was only a little room We stayed 
there for about fifteen minutes un- 
til it stopped raining. Boy, was I 
glad to get out! I made one dollar 
and eighteen cents an hour working 
elght hours a day on the railroad. 

—Norman Ruttan, 3A 


A Day at Toronto Exhibition 

On September 2, my girl friend 
and I went to the Exhibition at 8.00 
a.m. I visited the food show, the 
electric and motor shows, Burke's 
display and other exhibits. Janet 
and I rode on the flyer, on the 
roller coaster and the other things. 
I went to see the art exhibition. I 
saw many people getting tickets. I 
tried to get one, too. After I bought 
it, I saw some policemen watching 
some people who tried to steal into 
the show. I saw Queen Elizabeth's 
coach. It was all gold. It was very 
beautiful. I saw the real crown, the 
sceptre, Queen Elizabeth’s dress with 
white fur and with purple velvet. 
She wore it when she was crowned. 
It was beautiful. I Uked it very much. 
On the wall there were pictures of 
Queen Mary, King George, Princess 
Margaret, and many of the Royal 
Family. 

Next, I went to the motor show. 
The cars were for 1954. They were 
beautiful. The people liked the 1954 
models. I saw a new subway car and 
@ woman showed all the people how 


boys are fifteen years old, five boys, 


A Trip to Ottawa . 

Last July 12th, on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing at 7:30, my dad, mother 
and I drove by car to Aunt Winnie's 
place. Then my. dad went back home. 
Aunt Winnie, Keith, Murray my 
friend, mom, and Ijwent in Uncle 
Bob's car to a store.}Then we went 
by bus from Renfi to Ottawa. We 
stopped at the Experimental Farm 
in Ottawa city. Many people walked 
around and looked at the flowers ~ 
and trees. There were names on the 
different flowers and also on the 
trees. Then we went back to 
bus and stopped in the park. Next 
we visited the C.F.R.A. radio station. 
‘We had lunch in the bus Afterawhile 
we -went to the Parliament Build- 
ings. We went up in the tower to 
see the town clock and you could 
see all over the city. It was very 
pretty. Then we visited the Chateau 
Laurier hotel, Laurier House, and 
the Museum. Doreen, Lois and I 
walked upstairs and looked at the 
different birds, bears, wolves and 
many other animals. They were all 
stuffed animals. They were not 
alive. Then we went back to the 
beach in the park. We had lunch 
there. We drove to Renfrew and ar- 
rived back home at 8.15, p.m. I had 
@ marvellous time on the trip to 
Ottawa, —Christina Bennett, 3A Sr. 


Changes on the 0.8.D. Staff 
There are many changes on the 
OS.D. Staff this year. Four teachers 
left and seven new teachers came. 
Mr. Cunningham went to North Bay 
to be Inspector of schools in North- 
ern Ontario. Mr. Mayhew went back 


to get their tickets. I went into the 
subway car and I like it’ better than 
the street car because the street car 
is smaller. A man told us the sub- 
way will not open until 1954. 

After that, I saw a fat woman 
who weighs about six hundred and 
twenty pounds. I was sorry for her. 
Her hips measured one hundred and 
forty-seven inches. She had a beau- 
tiful face but she was too fat. I en- 
Joyed myself at the Exhibition. I 
went home about 12 p.m. 

Diane Moon, 3A., Sr. 


My Work During the Summer 


My first job was with a drug com- 
pany. Mr. Parker helped me find 
that work. 

I started working at the factory on 
June the 27th. I worked five days 
a week from eight o'clock to four- 
twenty. I worked there for about.a 
month and quit because the factory 
was closed for two week's holidays. 

Next, I got a job at the Dominion 
store around Eglinton square and 
worked there for a week. My pay 
was twenty-nine dollars and forty- 
nine. cents a wegk. At that store I 
had to quit because the boss wanted 
to transfer me down to Bayview and 
I couldn't go as it was too far from 
where I stayed. 

Early Monday morning I went 
looking for a job at Dawes Rd. and I 
got work at Loblaw’s in the meat de- 
partment. I worked there for four 
days and was transferred to another 
Loblaw's store at O’connor Drive. 1 
worked there until the 8th of Sept- 
ember. I left the following. day, on 
Wednesday, for school. I was very 
glad to get back here. Now I'm going 
to try my best to go on with my 
school work. 

—Rosemary Burnadz, 3A Sr. 


My Class 
My Class is called 3 Voc. Senior. 
There are eight boys in my class. 
There are no girls in 3 Voc. The 
boys’ names are Grant Drury, Harry 
Bell, George Jeffrey, Leslie Brown, 


to England. Miss McDonell will be- 
come a nun, and Miss Gibson will 
teach in Toronto, 


The new teachers are Miss Harper. 
Miss Chapelle, Mr. Taylor, Miss Mc- 
Donald, Miss Fox, Miss Shannon and 
Miss Brunet. 

Three new teachers teach in the 
Junior School, three new teachers 
teach in the Intermediate School, and 
one new teacher teaches in the Sen- 
jor School. 4 ‘ 

—Sheilagh Kerr, 2A. Sr. 
The Presentation to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunningham. 
(A Class Compdsition) 

Mr. Cunningham went away to 
North Bay this year. He has left the 
O.S.D. He worked here for twenty- 
four years He will be an inspector 
of schools in Northern Ontario. The 
Senior and Intermediate pupils pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham 
with a gift on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 14. Mary Chong and Claud- 


ette Gravelle collected the money 
rom the girls. Peter DeRose and Billy 
Habkirk collected from the boys. Miss 
Maloney and Mr. Chard went shop- 
ping with the four pupils to help 
them to choose the gift. They went 
to three stores and at last they 
bought the gift in Wray's Furniture 
Store. 

‘At 8.00 p.m. the senior and inter- 
mediate pupils assembled in the din- 
ing room. Later Mr. and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham came with Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeza. Then, Mary Chong read an: . 
address to Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham. 
Peter and Billy presented the gift. 
Mr. Cunningham opened the big box 
and Mrs. Cunningham opened the 
smaller one. They were surprised and 
and pleased with the gift when they 
saw it. They got a lovely walnut 
end table and a beautiful lamp. Then, 
we stood up and sang “For They 
‘are Jolly Good Fellows.” Mr. and Mrs, 
Cunningham shook hands with us 
as we left the dining room. We said 
“Good bye.” We are very glad that 
we presented them with the gift 

—Marilyn Lawrence, 1A. Sr. 
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New Pupils 

School reopened on September 
9th. The following 40 new pupils 
had enrolled before October Ist: 

5 years of age: Nancy Parkins, 
Carlotta Kazimer, Linda Cleveland, 
Karen Rogers, Gwendoline Milligen, 
Anne McKircher, Patricia Francis, 
Constance Roche, Beverley Bowen, 
Emily Goss, Carol Cleary, Margaret 
Bossence, Jean Crosby, Bobby Lan- 
sing, Peter Vekeman, Robert Dueck. 
Bruce Watson, Loran Mosher, Paul 
O'Connor, Anatoli Turbin. 

6 years of age: Marilyn Harrison, 
Claudette Clement, Wayne Walker, 
Mark Cossey, Clyde Jourdin, Larry 
Deacon, John Wilder, Cecil Picard. 
Robert Schultz, Bryan Buckingham, 
Ronald Dickins. 

7 years of age: Shirley Doxtator. 

8 years of age: Rita Contos, Brain 
Blackburn, Ronald Lapointe, Alex 
Ruperthouse. 

10 years and over: Marie Ed- 
munds, Phyllis Blakeston, Heili De 
Rosario, Mary Ann Rikwandibens, 
Steve Chontas. 

Enrolment at the school as of 
October ist has reached the all 
time high of380. This has necessita- 
ted the formaticn of two additional 
classes, one cf which is using what 
was the projection room, and the 
other the auditory testing room. 


Changes in Teaching Staff 

We were sorry to Tose four valued 
members of our teaching staff at the 
end of the school year. Mr. PF. P. 
Cunningham, Assistant Principal. 


‘ after 24 years at the O.S.D., accepted 


an appointment as Inspector of Sep- 
arate Schools with headquarters in 
North Bay, More details about Mr. 
Cunningham's departure are given 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Peter 
Mayhew returned to England to re- 
sume his duties on the staff of’the 
Gem Street Day School for the Deaf 
in Birmingham. He has had leave 
of absence from that school for the 
past year to teach in the Senior 
School here. Miss Isabel Gibson 
who has been in charge of Girls’ 
Sports for the past two years re- 
signed to join the staff of the Sun- 
nyview Day Classes for the Deaf in 
Toronto. Miss Irene MacDonell re- 
signed to enter a convent in King- 
ston. : 

On September 1st seven new tea- 
chers began their duties, thus increa- 
sing our teachng staff by three. Miss 
Claire Brunet, Miss Jean Harper, and 
Miss Mary MacDonald are gradu- 
ates of Ottawa Teachers’ College; 
Miss Barbara Chapelle, Miss Juanita 
Fox, and Miss Joan Shannon arc 
graduates of Peterborough Teachers’ 
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lege; and Mr. Ronald Taylor is 


bri of Toronto Teachers’ Col-| and 


School. Mr. Taylor will teach Arith- 
metic and Miss Fox will teach a non- 
rotating class, both in the intermedi- 
ate School, Miss Harper .will teach 
Social Studies and Language to some 
classes in the Intermediate and Sen- 
lor Schools. Miss Barbara Chapelle 
will teach the Girls’ Physical Edua- 
tion classes formerly taught by Miss 
Gibson. 


The transfer of Mr. Cunningham | summ« 


made necessary several changes in 
the organization of duties and teach- 
ing assignments in the school. Mrs. 
Annie Wannamaker, who has taught. 
language in the Intermediate School 
for many years has been promoted 
to become Supervising Teacher of 
the Intermediate School. Miss M. 
Hegle and Miss C. Maloney continue 
as Supervising Teachers of the Jun- 
ior and Senior Schools, respectively. 
Mr. S. Alec Gordon continues as Su- 
pervising Teacher in charge of Rhy- 
thm, Auditory Training and Testing, 
Special Speech, and many details of 
the administration of all depart- 
ments of the school. 


Mr. Arthur Clare has taken over 
the work of Guidance formerly done 
by Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Clare has 
taken a special course in this field 
at the Ontario College of Eduation 
to prepare him for this work. Mr. 
John Boyd, who studied at North- 
western University in Chicago, has) 
been freed from some classroom 
teaching in order that he may assist 
Mr. Gordon with audiometric testing 
and do psychometric testing as well. 
Miss Maloney has assumed responsi- 
bility for the religious training of 
our Roman Catholic pupils which 
was formerly supervised by Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 


Staff Members Attend 
Convention of Instructors 

The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was well represented at the 36th 
Biennial Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf held from June 
28th to July 3rd at the Washington 
State School for the Deaf in the city 
of Vancouver in the State of Wash- 
ington. Five members of the teaching 
staff of the OSD. in addition to 
Superintendent and Mrs. J. G. Dem- 
eza made the round-trip of some 8000 
miles to be on hand for the week- 
iong Convention of teachers and in- 
structors of the deaf from across the 
United States and Canada. Miss M. 
Hegle, Mrs. A. Wannamaker, and 
Miss C. Maloney, Supervising 
Teachers of the Junior, Intermed- 
jate, and Senior Schools respectively, 
Miss L. Burnside, teacher of Arith- 
metic in the Senior School, and Miss 
K. Daly BA. home economics 
teacher, motored west for the Con- 
vention. 

‘Theme of the Convention was 
‘Toward a New Understanding of 
the Deaf Child" and the Keynote 
Address on that topic delivered by 
Dr. Helmer Myklebust. Professor of 
Audiology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, was a high-light 
of the programme. 

Convention sessions were presided 
over by the President, Dr. Daniel T. 
Cloud, Superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf, White 
j Plains, N. Y. During the Convention, 
2 business meeting of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf was held, and Superin- 
tendent J. G. Demeza, was accorded 
the honour of being elected a direc- 
tor of the Conference. Mr. Demeza 
addressed one of the evening sessions 
of the Convention on the subject of 
his impressions of schools for the 
deaf in many countries of Europe 
and in the United States. Mr. Demeza 
also acted as a member of the panel 
which discussed vocational education. 
Miss C. Maloney served on the No- 
minating Committee of the Con- 
vention. 

Following the Convention, the del- 
egates from the OSD. motored 
north to Vancouver, B.C., where they 
enjoyed the privilege of visiting the 


Columbia School for the Deaf 
ear ‘Dr. C. MacDonald, the 


bia School. 


Teachers Spend Summer 
Studying - 


fous universities. 

Miss Anna Rush and Miss Willeh- 
mine Huffman attended the first 
summer session of the School of 
Education at Syracuse University. 
They completed’ a course in the 
Education and Development of 
Children with Impaired Hearing un- 
der the director of Miss Marion 
Quick, Supervising Teacher in the 
Western Pennsylvanian School for 
the Deaf, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Marion Nichol took a course 
in Speech at the University of Color- 
ado in Boulder, Colorado. 

Mr. Arthur Clare studied Guid- 
ance at the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation in Toronto. 

Miss Rosamond Van Allen took a 
course in Auxiliary Education and 
obtained her Supervisor's Certificate 
in this field. 

Miss Helen Keeler attended a six- 
weeks course in Fine Art at Queen's 
University, Kingston. 

Mr. John Boyd attended the Un- 
iversity of Toronto where he took 
courses in Sociology and Child Psy- 
chology. 

Mr. John Chard studied Psycho- 
logy at Queen's University, Kings- 
ton. 


Campus Has New Look 


During the summer months many 
improvements have been made to the 
grounds and buildings at the OS.D. 
All who approach the school at night 
will notice at once the new campus 
lighting which is almost completed. 
The entire campus is being relighted 
with modern steel standards and 
luminaires. At the same time, broken 
patches of concrete have been re~ 
placed in the many sidewalks on the 
grounds. Where some of the side- 
walks had to be raised, fill has been 
added and new lawns have been 
sown by Mr. Hodgson and the boys 
of the Agriculture and Mechanics 
Shop. Several new flower beds have 
been added at the same time. 

Improvements have been made 
in the buildings, too. A new dressing 
room has been provided in the boys’ 
gymnasium, and showers just off 
it are now being constructed. In ad- 
dition the entire floor in both the 
boys’ and the girls’ gymnasiums has 
had a surface treatment and glistens 
with newness. In the school building, 
the main kitchen has been rede- 
corated in white and green. Halls 
and stairways in the Junior Resi- 
dence have been redecorated also, 
and the basement cloakrooms in the 
Girls’ Residence are now being done. 
Just before school closed the Print 
Shop was redecorated and new sinks 
and a drinking fountain were install- 
ed. Now the exterior of the Woods 
working Shop is being painted. 


Nor have the furnishings been 
forgotten. In order to provide for 
the increased enrolment this year 
it was necessary to obtain additional 
beds, and twenty new “continental” 
beds have been put in the Senior 
Girl's dormitory. The boys in the 
Woodworking Shop under Mr. 
Vaughan are now making book- 
case type headboards for them with 
sliding panels and utility cupboards) 
in each end. Colourful Pine Tree 
bedspreads have been added to 
many of the dormitories. 


Since future plans call for im- 
proving the furnishings still fur- 
ther the “new look” at the O.6.D. 
ead also be termed “a changing 


Shirley Larder 


Bupils and staff of the OSD. were 
shocked to learn of the passing of 


and Mrs. Cunningham 


headquarters at North Bay. 

Miss M. Hegle, on behalf of the As- 
sociation, presented Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, a former teacher and recently 
a supply teacher at this school, with 
@ corsage of red and white carna- 
tions. 

Bridge was then enjoyed follow- 
ing which the President, Miss L. J. 
Burnside, called on Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison, former Superintendent. Mr. 
Morrison paid tribute to Mr. Cun- 
ningham for the splendid co-opera- 
tion he had always given. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation, also, for 
‘the excellent work Mr. Cunningham 
had’ done for the deaf children of 
this province. 

Mr. J. G. Demeza, Superintendent 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
spoke of the sterling qualities of Mr. 
Cunningham, his ability for making 
friends and his great capacity for 
work, both of which have added to 
his success in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

Recognition was given by both 
speakers to Mrs. Cunningham's will- 
ingness to help on so many occa- 
sions even at an {inconvenience to 
herself. 


Mr. A. C. Stratton expressed the 
sentiments of everyone present: re- 
gret at the severance of the long as- 
sociation of a capable teacher and 
kind friend; happiness at the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cunningham to a 
well-earned promotion. At this time, 
on behalf of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors of the On- 
tarlo School for the Deaf, Miss K. 
B. Daly presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunninghem with a Manly Mac 
Donald painting and Mr. John Boyd 
presented a purse of money. 

In his usual sincere manner Mr. 
Cunningham thanked his friends for 
their kindness. Both he and Mrs. 
Cunningham assured the gathering 
that while parting is bitter yet the 
memories of happy times at the 
O.8.D. will always be very sweet. 

Miss VanAllen and her soclal 
committee then served > Nene 
lunch. 


Editor’s Note: Our readers may be in- 
terested to know that Mrs. Demeza 
and I had the privilege of visiting the 
School in Nyborg, Denmark, of which 
Mr. Holm, whose article appears on 
Page 1, is the Headmaster. When Mr. 
Holm visited this continent, I had the 
pleasure of meeting him in New 
York, and again in the Conference 
of Exetutives in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas Our discussions of the differ- 
ence in educational methods in our 
respective countries proved most en- 
Ughtening to me. J.G@. Dz 


What costs the least but accom-- 
plishes the most?—a friendly smile. 
—Ex. 

Only those who have the patience 
to do simple things perfectly will 
acquire the skill to do difficult things 
easily. —Schillier. 
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F. P, CUNNINGHAM, B.A. 


Assistant Principal, 
Becomes. School Inspector 

Mr. F. P. Cunningham, B. A., whose 
appointment as Assistant Principal of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf was 
announced in July, has left the O.8-D. 
staff to accept an appointment as 
Inspector of Elementary Schools 
with headquarters in North Bay, 
Ontario, effective September Ist, 
1953. 

During his 24 years at this school 
Mr, Cunningham has served effic- 
{ently in many and varied phases of 
the school programme, and has had 
a great influence for good on the 
lives of many deaf citizens of Ont- 
arlo, 

He joined the O.S.D. staff in Sept- 
ember, 1929, as a teacher of Grade 
§ and 6 in the Intermediate School. 
From 1933 to 1937 he was in charge 
of boys’ sports. In this capacity he 
introduced rugby as a team game at 
the O.S.D. and began the gymnastic 
team, as well as volicyball and bad- 
minton. For the two years following 
this, he taught languace In the Sen- 
for School. In 1940 he took over the 
teaching of the commercial classes. 
In 1941 when the R.C.A-P. used the 
school as a training centre, Mr. 
Cunningham went to Hamilton to 
establish the Day Classes for the 
Deaf in Gibson Street School there. 
When the Air Force vacated the 
school here, Mr. Cunningham re- 
turned to resume the teaching of 
commercial classes and the direct- 
ton of the Vocational Department. 
During the next five years, addi 
Uonal business machines, including 
a key-punch machine and more 
typewriters of varied makes were 
‘added to the commercial classroom. 
As well as this Guidance was intro- 
duced to the school programme un- 
der his direction. During the last 
three years, Mr. Cunningham has 
been given the opportunity of ex- 
banding the Guidance programme 
to include an improved pupil-record 
system and follow-up of Graduates. 
As well, he has taught special classes 
in lp-reading to special students 
who required training in this skill. 

In addition to this he has been 
Tesponsible for the organization and 
supervision of the religious instruc- 
tion of all Roman Catholic pupils 
in the school, for the supervision 
of the Vocational School, and for a 
treat deal of the ad:inistrative de- 
tail and organization of the daily 
school programme of the entire 
school. 

Mr. Cunningham is graduate of 
Queen's University, where ‘he ob- 
tained his Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in 1936. He also holds a High 
School Assistant’s Certificate and 
& Guidance Specialist’s Certificate 
both obtained at the Ontario Col- 
lege of Education. During last year 
he completed qualifications leading 
to a School Inspector's Certificate. 

The best wishes of the staff and 
Pupils as well as hundreds of gradu- 
ates of the school go with Mr. Cun- 
ningham in his new work. 


Association Meeting 
After the re-opening of school in 


September the first meeting of the 


| Association of Teachers and In- 


structors was held in the Assembly 


_|room, at 3:30 p.m., on Wednesday, 
{September 23. 


The meéting was called to order 
by Miss Burnside who welcomed all 
of the teachers especially the new 
teachers, Misses Brunet, Fox, Har- 
per, Chapelle, Shannon, MacDonald 
and Mr. Taylor. 

Miss Burnside thanked Mr. Dem- 
eza and all members of the Assoc- 
fation for their help and co-oper~; 
ation during the past year. 

The minutes of the last regular 
meeting and several reports were 
read and adopted. Mr. Stratton, 
chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, read the following’ slate of 
officers for the coming year. $ 
Honorary Presidents : 

Mr. J. G. Demeza, Miss C. Ford 
Past President Miss L. Burnside: 


President G. Dillon 
Vice-President Mi! . L. Tobin 
Secretary Miss Rutherford 
Treasurer Mr. J.. Boyd 


The report of the nominating 
committee was adopted unanimous- 
Miss Burnside called our new 
president to the floor. Miss Dillon 
thanked the nominating committee, 
and pledged her service to carry 
out the wishes of the association 
members. 
The meeting was closed by singing 
the National Anthem. 
—M. A. Rutherford, Secretary. 


Closing Exercises 
The following are the texts of the 
replies made by students to whom 
certificates and awards were pre- 
sented on the occassion of the Clos- 
ing Exercises in June. 


VALEDICTORY 
June 16, 1953 
by Charles Denomme 

We come together to-day for the 
last time, to say farewell to our many 
teachers, instructors, supervisors, the 
matron and her staff, the nurse, and 
our superintendent, Mr. Demeza. This 
farewell 1s a very hard thing to face. 
We have spent many happy years 
here and we have been well-trained. 
We hope we have learned all our 
lessons well. 

We are very grateful to our parents 
for sending us here, and we express 
our thanks to the Province of Ontario 
for all it has provided for us at this 
school. Love and care has surrounded 
us always and we are thankful for it 
all. 

Now, we shall go forward Into a 
life unknown. Through the years 
ahead we shall always remerhber the 
Ontario School for the Deaf as a 
friend. 

‘We know we shall miss you very 
much and we will surely visit the 
school whenever possible. 

Mr. Demeza, our superintendent 
who came in January, ls loved and 
admired by us all, and we hope he 
‘will remember us as we will remember 
him. We also miss our past syperin- 
tendent Mr. Morrison, and we shall 
not forget all he did for us since we 
entered school We hope he will re- 
member us, too. 

To you, our schoolmates with whom 
we have had many happy hours, our 
best wishes for your success in mak- 
ing preparations for your graduat- 
fon. We all hope you will enjoy, as 
much as we have, your whole school 
life, especially your graduation year. 

Though this day is a day of plea- 
sure for us, we sorrowfully to one 
and all, “Farewell, until we meet 
again.” 

ate eS 


SUPERINTENDENT'S AWAED 
June 16, 1953 
by Elaine Garnett. 

I am happy to receive this award 
from the new superintendent. It is 
very kind of Mr. Demeza to give this 
prize. 

To-day is my last day here at 
school and to-morrow I'll be going 
out into the world. I know how much 
Mr. Demeza, Mr. Morrison and all 
the teachers have done to help the 


J.G. 

8. A. . 

Miss M. 1. 3 

.Mrs. A. Wannamaker : 
Miss M. C. Maloney, L.C.C.M. 
J. F. Wilsor 

Miss E. 

Mrs. E. 

Mrs. M. 

R. W. Tennent 

J. Chan 

M. J. Clarke, D. D. 8... ee 
Miss F. A. Fitzgerald, R. N. 


upervising Teacher—Junior School 
Supervising Teacher—int. School 
Supervising Teacher—Senior School 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


Miss W. Huffman 
Miss M. C. Maloney, L.C.C_M. 


Mathematics 

English Language and Compositién 
Social Studies and Guidance 
Reading and Literature 

English Language and Speech 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Miss M. I Cass 

Miss V. J. M. Fox 

K. R. Graham 

Miss J. E. Harper 
Mrs. M. B. Ryan 

R. 8S. Taylor 

Miss R. Van Allen 
Mrs. A. Wannamaker 


JUNIOR 


Miss J. Anglin 
Miss E. C. Brunet 
Mrs. E. H. Cameron 


Reading and Literature { 
Non-rotating Class 

History and Rhythm 

History and Geography 

Geography and English Language 
Arithmetic 

Art and Natural Science 

English Language and Composition 


SCHOOL 

Miss M. G. Legault 
Miss L. Meagher 

Miss Z. A. Moher 
Miss M. C. MacDonald 
Miss M. E Nichol 
Miss A. M. Rush 

Miss M. Rutherford 
Miss J. A. Shannon 
Miss M. L. Tobin 


/ VOCATIONAL 


Miss K. B. Daly, B.A. 


Mrs. E. V. Jackman 
Miss N. E. Ketcheson 
Mrs. G. L. Lewis 

L. E. Morrison 
A. C. Stratton 
R. H. Vaughan 


PHYSICAL 


Miss B. J. Chapelle 
E. Vader 


Typing and Business Machines 
Home Economics 

Carpentry 

Agriculture and Metal Work 
Intermediate Sewing 

Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 
Beauty Culture 

Printing and Linotyping 
Industrial Arts and Crafts 
Woodworking 


EDUCATION 
Girls’ Physical Education 
Boys’ Physical Education 


HEAD SUPERVISORS 


W. P. Harris 
Mrs. E. R. Higgins 
Miss E. Thomas 


Head Supervisor of Boys 
Head Supervisor of Girls 
Head Supervisor of Junior Children 


boys and girls. I am glad I grew up) 


into a good citizen with the school’s 
help and care. 

Iam very happy to have this award 
for the first time that Mr. Demeza 
has given it. To him I say. “Thank 
you very much.” 

ed 


SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
June 16, 1953 
by Charles Denomme 

It is a great pleasure to receive the 
superintendent's award to-day. 

‘This is my last day at school, and 
it makes me very happy to leave 
school with an Awfrd. I have been 
at school for thirtéen years, and all 
those years the teachers have worked 
hard for me. I am grateful for all I 
have learned. 

Mr. Demeza is very kind to donate 
this prize, and I must say. “Thank 
you very much..” 

a ee 


FETTERLY AWAED 
June 16, 1953 
by Lillian McOrmond. 

It is a great honour for me to 
receive this Memorial Award. 

For thirteen long years I have 
been here, growing up to learn better 
speech and lip-reading. They have 
been two of the most important sub- 
jects in school and, without them, I 
could not talk nor understand all 
the other people in the wérld This 


school has helped me a lot to talk 
‘and lip-read well, so this award is 


{a great encouragement to me to con- 


tinue to talk without trouble after 
I leave this wonderful school. 

At home, at work and in my plea- 
sure, I am sure to remember the 
Ontario School for the Deuif. 

Mrs. Fetterly, I wish to thank you 
very much for this prize> 
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FETTERLY AWARD 
June 16, 1953 
_ by David Elliot 
I am very pleased to receive this 
Memorial Award for Speech and 
Speech Reading. It will encourage 
me to practise and use them all the 
time. Both Speech and Speech Read- 
ing have helped me very much to 
speak to my friends. I realize how 
important they are to me. 
To Mrs. Fetterly and her daugh- 


ters, I must say how grateful I am 
to them for giving this award to me. 
I want to say, “Thank you ever so 
much.” 
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INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
June 16, 1953 * 
by Marilyn Lawrence 
Thank you very much. I want to 
thank all my teachers who have 
helped me to improve every year in 
speech and specch reading. 
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INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
by Marilyn Bishop 


Thank you very much. I am very 
happy to win this speech and lip- 
reading prize. 


Entertains in Ottawa on Saturday, 
October 10 and in Toronto on Oct- 


Saturdays loom big in the date 
of the deaf of Ontario. Tw 


cxcltement 
of 
this fall. 


‘The deaf of Ottawa are 


parade on Saturday, 
giving week-end, when 


and profit for 


leading the 
October 10th— 
in the 
urch 


from Toronto. This play 
peated in the auditorium of the Nor- 
cational School on Mount 


Proceeds from both affairs will be 
used to purchase a completely equip- 
ped Basketball Scoreboard to be 
presented to the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf during the 3ist biennial 
convention of the Ontario Associa~ 
tion of.the Deaf next June. This pro- 
ject was decided upon by the O.AD. 
excutive following a conference which 
they had with Supt. J. G. Demeza 
in his office last May. Such an 
equipment is lacking at the O.S.D. at 
the present time and as basketball 
is a pastime in longer vogue during 
the school year, the O.AD. excutive 
deemed it a most suitable memento 
of the alumi to show their apprec- 
jation to the authorities at Queens 
Park for their sincere efforts to im- 
prove the standard and facilities of 
the Belleville School. 

Much hard work has been invest- 
ed into this project. Long-range 
planning to ensure success of the 
undertaking received top priority of 
the O.A.D. brain trusters. Admission 
tickets were printea far ahead of the 
event and its sales pushed with vigor 
and determination to get packed 
houses on both occasions. Rehearsals 
have been faithfully carried out and 
the needs of stage paraphernalia 
were not overlooked either. 

Rev. Mr. Ethridge has consented 
to serve as an interpreter on both 
occasions. Hon. Senator Carine R. 
Wilson, # loyal friend of the deaf, 
has written to say that she would 
attend the Ottawa affair. Mrs. Jean 
Newman, prominent member of the 
Toronto Board of Education, will 
make an introductory address and 
she will be followed by Supt. J. De- 
meza, fresh from his two-year tour 
of leading European) and American 
schools for the deaf. 

Circular letters have been sent out 
to service clubs and women’s groups 
inviting them to attend the unique 
affairs to win further understand- 
ing of the hearing citizens concern- 
ing our way of life. Such a mixed 
audience has already in the past 
manifested its appreciation of our 
successful entertainment for both 
types of people and another success- 
ful event in both Ottawa and Tor- 
onto is a foregone conclusion. 

All the deaf of Ontario are facing 
this vital challenge. We are out to 
help our alma mater. A basketball 
scoreboard is no puny thing. It can 
mean the world of difference in the 
future playing calibre of our deaf 
sportsmen and it can influence their 
character and attitudes in later life 
when our school boys and girls real- 
ize that their alumni are very much 
interested in the welfare of their 
own school. Even though some of 


should give full encouragement to 
the hard-working committee. 


us. We should this 
by turning out in full force on Oc- 
tober 10 in Ottawa and on 


BERE 
fant 


: 
Fe 


of Emily, played by another brilliant 

actress, Barbara Parker. who is 
taking Verna Small’s place. George 
Forfar remains at his old role of 
American inventor who tried to 
freeze the mother-in-law. 


Graduation Day at Ontario 
School for the Deaf 
Interesting, Colorful 


(Reprinted from the Ontario Intel- 
ilgencer, June 17, 1953.) 

Yesterday was “Graduation Day” 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf; 
A perfect day with its sunshine and 
and cloudless skies—happy omens 
of the days that lay ahead for the 
13 sweet girl graduates and the one 
young man who had reached the 
climax of many years of hard work, 
which in the words of the poet, an 
archway, “through which gleams 
that untravelled world whose margin 
fades forever and forever as we ap- 
proach.” I was an occasion inte! 
mingled with happiness and sadness; 
what had been accmplished, and sad- 
ness because of leavng the old ‘Alma 
Mater’, their comrades in studies and 
the teachers whom they had learned 
to love. But the same poet also said, 
“The old order changeth, and God 
fufils Himself in many ways...” and 
this was one of the ‘ways.’ 


Certificates, Crests, Awards 
Baskets of pink peontes, vari-color- 
ed iris and English honey suckle ad- 
orned the platform flanking the 
table bearing the trophies won, the 
certificates and the crests and the 


jawards. Soon the whole assembly hall 
was filled to overflowing with stu- 
dents, parents and friends, and then 
came the moment when the grad- 
uates, in their white dresses and red 
and white shoulder corsages, and 
the young man with his natty suit 
and white boutonniere, preceded 
by the school staff, slowly wended 
their way down the aisle, the staff 
to the platform, and the graduates 
to the front row of seats. 

Following the singing of “O Can- 
ada,” with Mr. S. Alec Gordon at 
the piano, Mr. J. G. Demeza, super- 
intendent of the school, extended a 
cordial welcome to the many parents, 
friends, and boys and girls who had 
assembled for his momentous occa- 
sion, also adding a special welcome 
to those who had been associated 
with him during part of the year, 
[To Mr. W. J. Morrison, former super- 
intendent; to Mrs. Fetteriy wife of 
@ former superintendent; to Mr. 
Lally,, managing director of the 
National Association of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, and to Mr. Parker, 
who places the students, on grad- 
uation, in vocational empioyment. 


Presentations 

The highlight of the afternoon 
was the presentation of the awards 
and certificates. These included 
awards for academic attainments: 
awards for speech and speech read- 


class for academic, 

out-of-school achievements during 

the student’s complete school life, 
ted by Mr. Demeza to Elaine 

Garnett ‘and Charles Denomme. 


of the late Mr. H. B. Fetterly, MA. 
superintendent of the School for 
the Deaf from 1930-34 went to 
Lilian McOrmond and David Elliot. 
These were presented by Mrs. Fet- 
terly in person. 

‘The intermediate award, presented 
for progress and proficiency = 
speech and speech reading, present 
by Mr. W. J. Morrison, was awarded 
to Marilyn Lawrence and Marilyn 
Bishop. Miss Hegle presentd the Ca- 
therine Ford scholarship, awarded 
to pupils in the senior grades of the 
junior school for greatest effort in 
speech and speech reading and have 
achieved satisfactory progress, to 
Bernice Spence and John Cyopeck. 
(Miss Ford, who was unable to be 
present, sent special letters to Bern- 
ice and John congratulating them 
on their attainment). 


Certificates Presented 

Those receving the graduation 
certificates were: Lula Cayer, Elaine 
Garnett, Margaret Horne, Julia 
Madach, Verna Martin, Lillian Mc 
Ormand, Joyce McPherson, Joan 
Thaw, Donna Thompson and Charles 
Denomme. These certificates are a- 
warded to those who have comple- 
ted the curriculum for grade eight 
and then have continued in school 
for two years more. They were pre- 
sented by Mr. Demeza. 

Certificate of merit for vocational 
work, were presented by Mr. Demeza 
to Shirley Hamilton, Jean Silver, 
Reginald Bowman and Jerome 
Winterhalt. The proficiency prizes 
for general proficiency in academic 
subjects were presented by Miss Mal- 
oney to Mary Chong and David El- 
ot. To those in the senior school for 
proficiency in arithmetic, presented 
to Robert Reid by Miss Burnside: 
for language and composition, to 
Julia Madach by Mr. Mayhew; for 
reading to Mario Micetick, by Miss 
Huffman; for social studies to Don- 
ald Sattler, by Mr. Boyd. To students 
in the intermediate school, for pro- 
ficiency in academic subjects, pre- 
sented by Miss Maloney to Marlene 
Caldwell and ‘Allan Ogawa. 


Proficiency Awards 


Awards in the intermediate 
school for proficiency in arithmetic, 
presented by Mr. Clare to Nancy 
Moon; by Miss VanAllen for art and 
natural science, to Betty Williams; 
geography, to Lyla Garnett, by Mrs. 
Ryan; for history, to Harold Brad- 
ley, by Mr. Graham; for language 
and composition, to Donna Roult, by 
Mrs. Wannamaker, and for reading, 
to Mary Laffrenier, by Miss Cass, 

In the vocationa: department the 
following awards were presented by 
various teachers: beauty culture, to 
Jean Silver, presented by Mrs. Le- 
wis; home economics, to Verna Mar- 
tin, by Miss Daly; laundry, to Laura 
Wallace, by Mr. Cunningham; sew- 
ing, to Joyce McPherson, by Miss 
Ketcheson; typing and business, to 
Lula Cayer, by Mr. Chard; agricul- 
ture and mechanics to Irvin Hayes, 
by Mr. Hodgson; carpentry, to Don- 
ald Dennie, by Mr. Hall; ‘printing, 
to William Habkirk, by Mr. Morri- 
son; woodworking, to Jerome Win- 
terhalt, by. Mr. Vaughan; intermed- 
jate sewing, to Lillian Kluba, by Mrs. 
(Jackson; industrial arts and crafts, 
to Cecil Martin by Mr. Stratton. 
Commercial Certificates 


Mr. Chard made the presentation 
of commercial certificates to the foll-! 


In paths sometimes ‘too deep for 
tears. 


I see our baby 
Hoiding out her hand to reach 
Her toys; we did not miss her speech. 


Until we saw she 

Did not turn her golden head _ 
To us; as our ‘Good-nights’ we said, 
Nor did she answer 

Me—when 1 cried—sharp with fear, 
‘ook up, my dearest, can’t you hear?’ 


But now, through those whose 
Patience, care and love can teach 
The dea}, our little one has speech. 


Look—here she’s coming, 

Calling—laughing ‘through the rain, 

‘Dad, shee) d@’you think—I'm top 
again!’ , 


The Silent World, June, 1953. 


cational class work and to the grad 
uating class who had taken sewing: 
Lula Cayer, Elaine Garnett, Shirley 
Madach, Verna Martin, Joyce Mc- 
Pherson, Lillian McOrmond, Jean 
Silver, Joan Thaw and Donna 
Thompson. 


Athletic Awards 


The presentation of athletic awards 
was then made by Miss Isabel Gib- 
son and Mr. Elgin Vader to various 
champions in track and field, and 
intramural sports, 

Special athletic prizes were won 
by girls over 13 years, Jeanette 
Masci; under 13, Donna Roult. Boys 
over 13, David Elliot, and under 13, 
Norman Roggie. These awards were 
donated by Dr. R. W. Tennent, school 
physican, for co-operation and 
achievement in all sports during the 
year, These were presented by Miss 
Gibson and Mr. Vader. 


Valedictory 


The valedictory, was delivered by 
Charles Denomme, who expressed 
his appreciation to the School for 
the Deaf, its staff of teachers; his 
sadness in saying farewell to the 
superintendent, students and teach- 
ers, and his desire and that of the 
other graduates to revisit the school 
whenever opportunity availed. He 
wished all success in the future, and 
thanked the staff fot thelr care and 
love toward the students who had 
enjoyed so much their sojourn with- 
in its walls, 


A happy finale was the rendition, 
® surprise, by the students to the 
the graduating class, “Here's to the 
Graduates, God Bless You” and one 
by the graduating class to their 
fellow students, “Farewell,” 
by Alec Gordon. 


After the program, the usual flash’ 
pictures of the departing graduates 
were taken in groups, as a whole, 
and singly, amid smiles and good- 
byes, handclasps, and moist eyes. 
As the school ‘bus’ pulled out queues 
were seen standing, having a last 
talk before setting forth with parents 
for distant parts, and a new life, for 
which they had been s0 well coached. 


Editor’s Note:— The above article 
is reprinted~in this issue for the 
benefit of those parents and friends 
who were unable to be present for 
the Closing Exercises last June. The 
complete programme was printed in 
the June issue of the Canadian. The 
texts of the various replies of stud- 
ents to whom prizes and awards 
were given are reprinted on Page 5 
of this issue, 


—_+__. 
Don't miss seeing “Freezing Mother- 


in-Law", Saturday, October 24, in 
Toronto. 
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tirely with you.” 


Did You Know That 


The Golden Rule contains no inch- 
Fuss’ |es or feet, yet it is the standard mea- 
schools and classes for 


2°, | surement of all mankind. 
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Danish and American 
Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from Page 1) ne 

to that of my school. In other 
schools for the deaf special classes 
were arranged for these pupils, but 
in many classes they were put into 
classes together with totally deaf 
children thus being in some degree 
slowed down in their educational 
development. The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing had among 
other services to hard of hearing 
people a very interesting programme 
for children with hearing impair- 
ment. Each Saturday morning about 
160 children were instructed in 
speech reading and given auditory 
training, and speech correction. 
Some of these children were severely 
hard of hearing with a hearing loss 
as large as 70 db. Owing to this in- 
struction they were able to attend 
regular schools. 

It has been impossible to tell you 
about all my impressions. Perhaps 
some of my impressions in some de- 
gree are wrong. In that case I should 
be glad to be corrected. Nevertheless, 
I am sure that I have learned much 
about how to meet the needs of the 
deaf children. It is a privilege to get 
the opportunity to profit by the 
experiences in other countries and 
the personal contacts with foreign 
experts. The experiences acquired in 
foreign countries will always be an 
inspiration for careful considera- 
tion. I thank you! 

—Mt. Airy World. 


Conservation Corner 


Eighteen years ago, a carefully 
tended cargo of fish were transport- 
ed from the Ontario Government 
Fish Hatchery at Normandale and 
were planted in a northern lake, 
hoping to provide a new prize for 
fortunate fishermen. 

Today, the experiment is paying 
off in prizes which run as high as 
ten pounds in weight but sometimes 
leave a dazed angler staring at the 
ruins of his high-priced tackle. 

The fish. first placed in Trout 
Lake, near North Bay, is the true 
land-locked salmon, or ouananiche, 
pronounced “wan-an-ish,” and for 
every one landed on light tackle, at 
least five are lost bebore reaching 
the boat. Ouananiche may be taken 
more readily in Muy and June. 

Unable to reach their natural 
ocean habitat when glaciers receded 
from this continent centuries ago, 
the salmon survived the transition 
from salt to fresh water in the Lake 
St. John area of Quebec and in 
some jof the New England States. 
But none was taken from waters in 
Ontario until their introduction to 
Trout Lake. 

Trout Lake has no particularly 
large, fast streams running into it, 
but it has sandy beaches. It is sug- 
gested that the salmon spawn on 
the ‘beaches and that the inrush 
and backwash of waters reasonably 
approximated the “running” water 
they had been used to. Every May 
and June the hungry salmon rise to 
the surface to feed and play. 

It developed that a new fishing 
technique was required for land- 
locked salmon. So far as anyone 
could discover, they wouldn't take 
live bait, plugs spinners, spoons 
and the usual paraphernalia fami- 
liar to most Ontario fishermen. 
They prefer a large fly with tandem 
hooks, an over-sized “streamer” five 
or six inches long. 

This fish wants action with its 
imitation meal, too. Two anglers in 
Trout Lake find that their best 
means of attack is by trolling be- 
hind a fast-moving boat — a boat 
moving much faster than is gene- 
rally required for lake trout. One 
fly streams to one side of the boat 
about forty feet back and just below 
the surface of the water. The second 
is trolled directly behind the boat 
in the churning slipstream from the 
propeller. 

Guides watch for any disturbance 
on the surface that would indicate 


“ THE CANADIAN 


3 k 
that a'fish is feeding in the neigh-| English sparrow 35, meadow lar 
bourhood and head for the <spot.|20, red-winged 2 gold- 
Apparently unperturbed by the com- finch 20, song sparrow 20 and snow 
motion, the salmon submerges a few | bunting 15. 


feet, then comes up with a rushing, 


day, may provide equally good fish- 
ing. 


Toronto—First step of an exper- 
iment in producing a new variety of 
hybrid game fish in Ontario has been 
completed by biologists of the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. The 
“splake” is the result. 

This fish with the rather unattrac- 
tive name is a hybrid. It is the re- 
sult of crossing speckled and lake 
trout. The crossing was done at the 
department's Southern Research Sta- 
tion, near Maple. 

It may take some years before the 
second and, from the angling stand- 
point, the more. interesting, stage is 
reached. A number of the splake 
have been planted in northern lakes 
where food is plentiful. If everything 
goes as expected, the fish would be- 
gin to appear on anglers’ lines with- 
in a year or two. When they do, the 
fortunate fishermen will be asked 
to report to the department on how 
they were caught, what bait was used, 
dimensions and other data. 
Biologists will be most interested 
to know whether the fish will re- 
quire the cold temperatures favoured 
by lake trout, usually found in deep- 
est lakes. They are taken in summer 
months only by deep trolling, some 
fishermen using as much as 500 feet 
of metal line. In spring or fall, how- 
ever, they may be taken on the sur- 
face and strike readily at flies, plugs. 
spoons and spinners. 

That is pretty well the story of 
speckled trout, too, although they 
may also be found in fast-flowing 
cool streams and rivers. Largest lake 
trout ever recorded in Ontario wei- 
ghed 50 pounds and was caught at 
Cape Croker by an Indian fisherman, 
Bert Ashkewee. 

The largest speckled trout on re- 
cord anywhere weighed 1444 pounds 
and was caught by Dr. J. W. Cook in 
the Nipigon River. While many seven 
and eight-pound speckles come from 
northern waters, a three-pounder is 
regarded as a valuable prize in 
Southern Ontario. 

It may be just a dream. but many 
fishermen are hoping that the speck- 
ted trout may assume the size cha- 
racteristics of the laker and the laker 
side of the “splake” take on the 
speckled trout’s readiness for com- 
bat. A speckled trout, even though 
it comes from doubtful parentage, 
would provide ground for much 
boasting if it reached 25 pounds. 


Toronto - Not infregently, during 
discussions on bird hunting, argu- 
ments arise as to the speed of the 
flying targets. “Those geese were 
flying at 90 miles an hour.” says 
Joe, after missing one. 

But officials of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests 
doubt such speed. They say that few 
geese fly faster than 50 m.p.h. 

Here are some bird speed records: 
Herons 25 m.p.h., starlings 40, old 
squaw ducks 63, red tailed hawk 30, 
bald eagle 40, osprey, falcon 40, 
sparrow hawk, ruffed grouse 25, 
woodcock 15. 

The herring gull flies at about 25 
mp.h., common tern 25, he 
Pigeon 40, mourning dove 30, night- 
hawk 15, ruby-throated humming- 
bird 50, kingfisher 35, flicker 25, barn 
swallow 30, blue jay 20, starling 40, 


One of the fastest is the pere- 
grine falcone, reported passing an 
airplane as though it’ were standing 
still. The air-craft was travelling at 
175 mph. 


Toronto - Of -Ontario’s 412,000 
square mile area, 75 per cent is 
bushland and, 85 per cent is held by 
the Crown -- the people of the Prov- 
ince -- according to the surveys by 
the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. 

—Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests. 


For Mercys Sake 
by Elmer Deeds 

Sometimes, the “‘call of the wild” 
is a call for help. George Whitefield 
and I found that out one day while 
I was in the Port Arthur District. 
We were travelling by canoe on an 
inspection trip down the Gull River 
which runs through mile after mile 
of virgin forest, over waterfalls and 
rapids, past cliff-like banks, id 
finally tumbles into the west side 
of Lake Nipigon. 

Late one afternoon. on our way 
downstream, we saw a cow moose 
with a very young calf up ahead. The 
animals had swum the river—a good 
150 feet wide at this point—and 
come aganist a steep bank. George 
and I stopped paddling to see what 
would happen. We figured the mother 
would in some way assist the young- 
ster in its struggle against the swift 
current. But she clambered ashore’by 
herself and made for the bush. 

The calf, too small and weak to fol- 
low, soon tired, and was carried 
downstream into an eddy where it 
circled about helplessly. 

We realized at once that the calf 
would drown unless something was 
done mighty quickly. Even the 
mother seemed to sense this. We 
could hear her bawling as though 
puiled alongside the 


head and piaced my hands beneath 
it, while Georse paddled to shore 
where the water was but a few inches 
deep. There, I set the calf on its feet 
and we backed off a bit. 

The small creature just stood 
there, tremblins—more from fatigue 
than fright. we thought—and look- 
ing at us with a sort of wondering 
expression as though thinking: 
“Well—what do you know? Evidently 
all humans aren't like mama said— 
some are very kind!” 

As we watched the little fellow, we 
noticed that not by any stretch of the 
imagination could it be called hand- 
some. Even George—who admires all 
forms of wildlife as much as any- 
one—remarked: “Isn't it the home- 
liest thing you ever saw?” 

“Sure is.” I replied. “ It is so darn 
grotesque. it's appealing.” 

It was only about three fect tall, 
and its long. gangling legs seemed too 
slender to support even its oversized 
head which, with its bix ears, seemed 
as large as its body. The way its 
shoulders hunched up made its head 
seem to hang down and its eyes to 
peer upward in a coy sort of way. 
We had to laugh! 

Just then the calf swayed and al- 
most fell. It seemed about to collapse. 
so we pulled in to shore and moved 
the little fellow axain in case it might 
topple into the river We left it well 
back from the water's edge. got 
quickly into the canoe and paddled 
away. We knew that if we interfered 
to. much, the mother would really 
abandon it. 

As we moved off downstream, the 
calf stayed quite motionless, watch- 
ing us. We wondered if it was wishing 
we'd stick aronud awhile in case it 
needed rescuin: in from some sit- 
uation. Then, we retreated, it 
moved. Almost imperceptibly, it be- 
gan to inch away. Carefully, as 
slowly as possible, lifting only one 
foot at a time. it faded into the un- 
derbrush in search of its mother. 
George and I decided that its reluc- 


Now. 


If you have hard work to-do, 
Do it now! 


Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

« Do tt now! 


Jf you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now! 


Let the notes of gladness ring 

Clear as song of bird in Spring, 

Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now! 


1f you have kind words to say 
Say them now! 


Tomorrow may not come your way, 

Do a kindness while you may, 

Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now! 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it. now! 


Make hearts happy, roses grow, 

Let the friends around you know 

The love you have before you go; 
Show it now! 


just instinct, after all, which told 
it that, though in full view, it must 
not make a sudden movement. 


“Well, anyway,” said George, \ 
“that's our good deed for the day." 
With which we resumed our search 
for a campsite. —Sylvia 


Printing—What is it? 


Evolution does strange things to 
words, even common words. Take the 
word “Printing.” In the early days 
printing commonly consisted of three 
steps, setting type, presswork and 
binding. The workman who set the 
type was often referred to as the 
printer. Later on, along came litho- 
graphing as a new process of repro- 
duction. Then we had two processes, 
printing and lthographing. Printing 
was reproduction from a raised sur- 
face and lthographing from a flat 
surface. Then came gravure, and 
eventually rotogravure, produced 
from a design below the surface. So 
we have three systems of printing or 
methods of making an impression on 
paper or other surface. Then the term 
“printer,” came to mean a “letter- 
press" man. 


Evolution of lithographing brought 
“Offset” which transferred the image 
to an offset roll and thence to the 
paper, instead of direct transfer to 
the paper. 

Printing from a raised surface 
however must be described by some 
other term than “printing” for Off- 
set and Rotogravure are technically 
also printing systems. So, the tern: 
“letterpress” 1s used to distinquish 
this system. 


been gain- 
ing popularity, “The Graphic Arts”. 
Originally this term was more or less 
restricted as a pI of art for use 
in the reproductive . is 
now commonly used W& include me- 
chanics os well as arts and the as- 
sociated industries. It has acquired 
the same Jack of clarity as the word 
“Printing”. 

The Education Council of the Gra- 
phic Arts Inc. might reasonably be 
asked to undertake the task of clear- 
ing up names for the benefit of the 
teachers who are also its members. 
‘There may be those who feel that the 
words “of Graphic’ Arts" in the , 
Council's name, and its joint spon- 
sorship by the “Printing” Industry of 
America, would exclude any further 
discussion. However, as an outsider 
looking on, it is this writer's view 
that the successors of the United 
Typothetae of America had 
reasons for naming their Associa- 
tion as they did, than the desire to 
restrict the word “Printing” toa 
specific definition. 

So, I ask you, “Printing—what 1s 
it?,.- Is it letterpress or a compre- 
hensive term? Shall the generic term 
to be used for the future be “Print- 


tance to leave quickly was probably 


ing” or “Graphic Arts?” 
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Educator Discusses Language 


(The following article is reprinted 


from the editorial page of the Ark- 


ansas Optic.) 
Impossible stand-|essity for understanding language 
ards for the deaf’ in the use and/ principles. 
of language? A normal hearing‘child not yet 


Now please don’t jump to con- 
your patience and 


mean the “ultimate goal.” Rather we 
mean “expecting too much” today, 


4 years of age, with whom the! writer 
is well acquainted, has been audited 
in regards to .his spoken language. 
He used with facility: objective per- 
dicates, subordinating and\ coordina- 
ting conjunctlcng,.. reflexive pro- 
nouns, relative  Barticiples, 
gerunds, predicate: nominatives, pre- 
dicate, adjectives, expletives and in- 
finitives. On one occasion when this 
child was little more than three 
years of age he was told to “Tell 
Mr. Baird that you will see him 
iater.” Without hesitation the child 
made the conversion from indirect 
to direct and said, “I'll see you later, 
Mr. Baird,” 

‘This child, like other normal 
children (and many adults), is us- 
ing o majority of the principles 
which explain our language without 
knowledge or understanding of a 
single principle. ‘ 

Now. just what does this prove? 
In ‘our opinion it proves that Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell had the 
right approach. Quoting Dr. Clar- 
ence D. O'Connor in his address to 


tithe 62nd. Annual Meeting of the 


Volta Speech Association in June 
1952: “He (Dr. Bell) experienced 
phenomenal success with this boy 
(five years old congenitally deaf) 
as evidenced in the language ability 
he developed within a relatively 
short. time. -He.advanced’ some 
educational principles and techniq- 
ues for the deaf which have only 
recently become rather widely ac- 
cepted and extensively practised. 
One was the idea of providing a 
“saturation” type of language at- 
mosphere for young deaf children 

He- was chiefly concerned with 
establishing the ability to use lan- 


time|guage through a massive written 


tlme for development. It seems just- 
ifiable to assume that there have 
been cases wherein failure of a 
deaf child to respond satisfactorily 
has been diagnosed as mental in- 
ferlority or laziness rather than un- 


readiness. 

Let us get back to the question 
of language. Is it fair to expect a 
Pupil to use and understand re- 
lative clauses when he is still having 
conalderable difficulty with simple 
sentences? Is it fair to confuse a 
child with “predicate nominatives” 
and “predicate adjectives” when he 
fs still having trouble with simple 
tublects and simple predicates? 
What success can be expected in 
teaching long division before the 
Pupil knows and understands mult- 
iplication and subtraction? Would 
not the above only lead to greater 
confusion? 

While on the subject of language 
and its principles let us take an- 
Other track. Here follows o very 
short test on language principles: 
(1) Distinguish between objective 
Predicate and predicate nominative. 
(2) Can an adjective as well as 
ory Peat ooeete precicele? 

coordinat and su- 
bordinating conjunctions. 
(4) True or False. A subordinate 
Clause formed with a relative pro- 
Roun or adverb is always used as 
&n adjective. 

Can we belleve that the average 
Sdult would find these simple? How 
mer persons will claim that 
4 ese and other principles were un- 
rig ae and used as guides to bet- 
I language? Before you answer 
et us give an example of the nec- 


approach consisting of sentences or 
single words with sentence meaning.” 
We contend that language can in 
this manner be taught the present 
day deaf with “phenomenal success” 
if wa like Dr. Bell saturate pupils 
to a degree comparabje with which 
hearing children are saturated. 
Let us then (1) analyze our ex- 
pectations. Ask ourselves if we are 
demanding too much too soon. (2) 
Analyze our techniques for teaching 
language. Ask ourselves if we should- 
n't concentrate more and more on 
usage—a massive written approach 
and less on the development of prin- 
ciples as a guide to more adequate 
language ability. Ifa hearing child 
can attain near perfect use of 51 
ken language within a relatively 
short period of time through mult- 
iple hearing, why cannot the deaf 
child attain a comparable under- 
standing through multiple seein 
and use. It can be done but. 
only if we are willing to accept Dr. 
Gescll’s theory of periodic readiness 
and Dr. Bell’s theory of “satura- 
tion. —JRK in the Arkanas Optic. 
—————— 

A Program for the Hard of 
Hearing Child in Public’ 
School 
If we are to establish a prosram 
for the hard of hearing child in the 
public schools, the first step is to 
find the children. When hearing 
tests have been given and every- 
thing possible has been done to cor- 
rect the hearing defects that have 
been discovered, there will still be 
@ number of pupils whose hearing 
has not been restored and for whom 
@ program for educational adjust- 
ment must be ‘established. These 
pupils can be divided into two groups 
—those with a slight or moderate 
hearing loss and those who have a 


profound loss of hearing and need 
@ hearing aid. 

Here we find the need ofa hear- 
ing counsellor or consultant to con- 
sider each individual case, make 
recommendations for the pupil’s ad- 
justment, and work with the prin- 
clpals, teachers and parents to help 
him attain it. ; 

For a few of the first group, those 
who have a very slight hearing loss 
that is not apt to increase, advan- 
tageous seating may be sufficient. 
‘The majority, however, will need Up- 
reading and all will benefit from 
it. The training in alertness, atten- 
tion and concentration, which every- 
one with a hearing handicap needs, 
is a part of every good lip-reading 
lesson. It is very important in help- 
ing the pupil to make the best use 
of the hearing he has and to supple- 
ment with his eyes what his ears 
fail to catch, 

For a time the child with o slight 
or moderate hearing loss received 
adequate attention in most com- 
munities. Of late, we are told he is 
being neglected in the crowded 
speech and hearing programs where 
the emphasis is on speech and audi- 
tory training—nelther of which he 
is apt to need. An idea prevalent at 
the present time is that the hard 
of hearing child will pick up lip- 
reading anyway, and that there is 
no need for formal instruction. By 
the same token any child might pick 
up any or all of the three R's, but 
this fs not left to chance. 

Another erroneous idea is that 
‘speech and lpreading can be taught 
at the same time. They may be 
taught by the same person at diff- 
ef nt pétiods, but‘we defeat. our pur- 
Pose in teaching Upreading if we 
try to combine it with the speech 
lesson. Though the pupil may acq- 
ulre a small amount of lipreading 
in the speech lesson, he may also 
acquire some of the very habits he 
should avoid in order to become a 
good lipreader. Good lipreading de- 
mands alertness, undivided attention 
and concentration. If part of the 
pupil's attention is focused on speech 
formation, his lipreading will suffer 
correspondingly. 


The Teacher of Lipreading 

To be successful a teacher of lip- 
reading needs special training and 
practice far beyond what is offered 
in many courses in speech and hear- 
ing in our universities. A Mpreading 
teacher must understand the psy- 
chology of the hard of hearing. She 
should know for what the eyes and 
the mind should be trained and how 
it cam be done. She shouid know 
the Hmitations of lipreading and 
how they can be overcome. She 
should be acquainted with the me- 
thods of teaching lipreading and 
should practice teaching with hard 
of hearing children as pupils. In 
small- communities the lipreading 
teacher’ may serve as hearing 
consultant, téacher of speech and/ 
or remedial reading, provided she 
has had training in these fields. 

The pupils with a marked loss of 
hearing will need more help in ad- 
justment than the one with a slight 
or moderate hearing loss, and will 
need both Upreading and a hearing 
ald, the latter to be used only upon 
the recommendation of an otologist. 
He will need training in speech and 
probably intensive auditory train- 
ing. If these are not available in 
the public schools, they may be ob- 
tained at a nearby clinic or at one 
of the leagues for the heard of hear- 
ing, In most. cases the young child 
will adjust very readily to a hearing 
aid, provided his parents accept his 
handicap and take his wearing a 
hearing aid os a matter—course— 
something to be put on like any 
article of clothing when he dresses 
in the morning, and worn as casual- 


ly. 
Pupils with a marked hearing loss 
need constant supervision by the 


competent person in order to deter- 
mine their adjustment, their ac- 
ceptance by teachers and class- 
mates; their school progress and 
whether or not their needs in speech 
and auditory training are being met. 


to hear, probably will be better off 
in @ school for the deaf than in the 
public school. No sweeping state- 
ment can be made to what is the 
better choice for these children. Each 
case should be considered on its ° 
own Individual merits and: the de- 
cision made only after the {pooling 
of information ‘from every available 
source, 

Those who remain in the public 
schools should be in the regular 
classes but should be given outside 
help, in speech, lipreading etc. No 
hard of hearing child’ should be 
Placed in the so-called special clas- 
ses for the mentally handicapped 
unless his intelligence quotient de- 
finitely places him there. Even then 
it would be well to investigate care- 
fully whether the low intelligence 
quotient is due to actual low men- 
tality or to hearing loss. 

For these cases instruction in lip- 
reading, speech, etc, may be indivi- 
dual, it is important that at least a 
part Of the training be group work. 
‘The hard of hearing child may be 
the only one in his school buil 
who needs this special help. It is 
not unusual for him to get the idea 
that he is the only one in the whole 
world. It will be very helpful to him 
to go occasionally to a centre where 
there are others with his handl- 
cap, ‘specially if all are wearing 
hearing aids. In planning promo- 
tions for these children at the end 
of the year it is well to give more 
than the usual consideration to 


their placement, ig sure that 
they will be with a er who has 
good enunciation, “readable” lips, 


and an understanding of their 
handicap. 
Parent Group Important 

The formation of parent groups 
is very important. So long as the 
parents resent their child's handi- 
cap, ouf accomplishment will be 
limited. At least a part of each 
meeting should be devoted to the 
informal discussion of common pro- 
blems. Parents, as well as children, 
get the idea that /no other child is 
hard of hearing.\They are helpeds 
greatly by finding Others who have 
the same problems. The friendly at- 
mosphere that can be promoted at 
these meetings pays good divid- 
ends in parent cooperation in the 
child's program. 

We have given above a general 
outline of what is essential in a pro- 
gram for the hard of hearing child 
in the public schools. Based on this, 
each community can plan its own 
program according to its particular 
needs and resources. 

—The Volta Review 


During the past year, of the 
1,696 pupils enrolled = in 
schools and classes for the 
deaf in Canada, 1,564 were 
taught speech and speech- 
reading. . 
Parents of deaf children will 
find this information and 
other pertinent ‘data in the 
January issue of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D.C. 
Official Organ: 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the 
Deaf Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 
January. number, $2.00 
Yearly subscription, five num- 
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Emotional Trainnig Paves 
the Road to Independence 
LESLIE B, HOHMAN, MD. 
Address before the National Confer- 

ence of Social Work Yak 

All parents and the pro- 
fessional workers who advise and 
counsel parents should always keep 
in clear vision these realistic facts: 

‘The child will grow to be adult. 

This adult will live in a world 
of competition which is hard 
and sometimes callous. 

The parents of a child will not 
live forever. 

The handicapped of body or 
mind will receive care 
in this competitive world un- 
less trained to be self-support- 
ing. 

This hard, realistic point of or- 
fentation will stand us all in good 
stead. We must keep constantly be- 
fore us that our most important 
duty to the handicapped is to pre- 
pare them to live independent lives 
without dependence upon anybody 
but themselves. 

One group of our handicapped are 
so seriously disabled that either the 
state or their families will always 
have to take care of Le othes 
larger group of the poten! le~ 
pendent may, however, be easily made 
into the seriously disabled group if 
we do not hold in mind the realistic 
attitude that the handicapped should 
and can be prepared for useful inde- 
pendence. 


The problems of the Handicapped 
are in many ways no different from 
the problems in the development of 
the so-called normal individual — 
the individual who has no obvious 
physical disability. If one considers 
the problems that constantly arise 
out of the normal growth process, it 
can be seen that: 


Growth does not proceed along a 
straight theoretical line. Some child- 
ren grow rapidly so that they are 
larger for their age (these children 
will not be unusually large adults); 
some children talk early—some later 
although they all have the same de- 
velopment of vocal cords (this does 
not mean that speech will be differ- 
ent in adult life); some are easily 
toilet trained, others not; some can 
use their bodies skilfully at an early 
age; others are long delayed in 
learning manual skill; some show 
very early development of sex arou- 
sal, many do not develop sexually 
until years later; some show con- 
trolled emotional balance very early 
and others do not attain any bal- 
ance until several years are added 
to their lives. 


These growth factors are in some 
respects largely dependent upon the 
rate of development of the neuro- 
muscular system. No function can 
develop until there is a neurologic 
pathway to make possible the ex- 
pression of a function. It is obvious 
that talking and walking can not b> 
performed at birth because the 
child's nervous system has not suf- 
ficently developed. 

Training of a function clearly can 
not start before a pathway is pre- 
sent. Conversely, however, once a 
pathway is open it is capable of a 
wide range of uses. 

I would like to stress this point 
of the wide range of uses of a func- 
tion once it has a pathway for ex- 
pression. To take the simplest kind 
of example — a child will crawl up 
a steep incline at 18 months. Before 
that time, he is incapable of doing 
this task. How often he goes up the 
incline will depend upon how attrac- 
tive you make the top of the incline, 
at first with a toy, and then how 
much he comes to enjoy the mere 
expression of muscular activity or 
how much attention he gets at the 
top. At this early age, you can 
make a climber of certain children 
who would not otherwise be climbers. 

Already at this early age, many 
factors are entering the picture of 
growth besides the mere factor of 
the maturation of neurological and 
muscular pathways. Too often in 
the physically or neurologically 
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handicapped, .because the pathways 
have been slow or late in develop- 
ment, we fail to provide opportuni. 
ty at a later period for the’ ability 
of late developed functions to go to 
work, 


Emotional capacity 1s also closely 
tied In and-governed by growth and 
constitution or inborn disposition. 
We suddenly see developing in young 
children emotional patterns such as 
temper, or sullenness, or 
unhappiness or excitability which 
were not present only a few weeks 
or months before. They could not 
have been aroused earller, But now 
again, how those capacities for em- 
otional expression are used will be 
determined by how they are allowed 
by education to express themselves. 


If we put into practice, our know- 
ledge that emotional patterns are 
the product of growth, but their use 
is determined by how we educate or 
train these patterns, we can be of 
unestimably great service to our 
handicapped people. Woeful pity 
and the sense of parental guilt can 
easily divert the parent from beleiv- 
ing that he has any responsibility 
to his handicapped child except to 
yield to emotional pressure and save 
the child from more unhappiness. 
The whimpering, normal child aro- 
uses pity at first, then after a long 
enough time irritation, and then 
frequently over-harsh correction. 
The handicapped cnild is handicap- 
ped even’ more because, from the 
beginning of the serviceable use of 
emotional patterns to the starting 
of training for control of the pat- 
terns to useful purposes, may be a 
very long time—and frequently 
never, Training seems synonymous 
with harsh discipline. I do not 
think we can overemphasize that 
only by training can we eliminate 
harsh discipline and make the child 
lovable enough to be loved. I am 
certain that a child who 1s temper- 
ish and willful because of lack of 
proper training loses love. It is im- 
Possible to give affection when ant- 
agonistic, raging behavior and 
whipering irritable mood dom- 
inate the picture. I insist that to 
be loved a child must be lovable. 


Unwise use of emotional patterns 
so that sympathy and‘pity and sen- 
timentality are aroused by the han- 
dicapped results too frequently in 
training that makes for a paralysis 
of action—and a refusal to put into 
work the good capacities that a han- 
dicapped child possesses. Pity makes 
parents give loving protection and 
excessive love when the child ts hurt 
or 48 sensitive or smiles bravely 
over a handicap but does nothing 
about it. All too quickly, the child 


learns to use its handicap to refuse 
effort and painful learning. 


It is a strange thing that we can 
be so incredibly patient about learn- 
ing when development and growth 
is anything like the straight line 
pattern. But when we come to off- 
development, we become impatient 
and want it done rapidly and mir- 
aculously. We give up incrediibly 
early in our attempts to train the 
handicapped. Special techniques are 
required and so few parents are 
aware of these techniques for special 
training. 


Fut the lack of knowledge ex- 
plains only part of our attitude to 
ward the training of the handicap- 
ped. We do not have the patience to 
teach the child and often he learns! 
only what he can teach himself. 


When we view the attitudes and 
consequent training for emotional 
problems, we see even a worse sit- 
uation. Even more time and effort 
is needed here. Many of our handi- 
capped have not only the straight- 
line patterns to meet, but they have 
special problems that arise at times 
from actual brain injury, prolonged 
bed illness, and the overwhelming 
anxiety and fear of parents. In 
consequence the emotional training 
is doubly difficult. I insist, however 
that it is the more important. 


We must realize that the drive 


i 
E 


to learn, the 


flourish an 
emotional well being, without. vio- 
Jent swings of discouragement or 
irritability or anger. We are able to 


ped 
mal child. 
tain (ene Florida School Herald. 


—-——_ 
Holidays in New Zealand 


Zealand 1s looking its best. 

December, January and ‘February 
are the chief hollday months. Then 
New Zealanders leave their work 
and go away to the sea, to the 
mountains, to river and lake resorts, 
for their annual vacation. Many fac- 
tories close down altogether over 
Christmas and the New Year to al- 
low their employees to take their 
holidays at the same time, and every 
adult worker must haveat least two 
week's paid holiday a year. 

New Zealand has often been des- 
cribed as a holiday paradise. There 
are so many beautiful things to see, 
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so many sports to enjoy in so many | 


places, that a New Zealander could 
have a different sort of holiday every 
year. 

Many families, of course, are in 
the habit of going regularly to one 


or other of the splendid sandy bes-/ tic 


ches which line the coast of both 
main islands of New Zealand. Some 
beaches are in sheltered harbours, 
and others on the open coast take 
the full force of the mighty Pacific 
Ocean or Tasman Sea. The usual 
seaside holiday is spent in a small 
cottage, known in New Zealand as 
a “bach”, in @ caravan, or under 
canvas. There are no Blackpools 
nor Brightons in New Zealand, but 
for those who prefer to have their 
fun organised, there are sports 
meetings, carnivals and dances 
throughout the summer at the main 
seaside resorts, 

‘One of the most popular summer- 
time sports in New Zealand is yach- 
ting, and there are many fine land- 
locked stretches of water around the 
New Zealand coast, where sailing 
enthusiasts take their craft out 
every fine week-end. Like so many 
other sports yachting is relatively 
cheaper than it is in Britain, and 
the smallest class of boats—only 
7 feet long—can be managed. 


Although it is difficult to move far 
away from the sea on any journey 


any others of their kind in the 
world. 

Apart from its mountains and 
thermal wonders, the North Island 
has many beautiful lakes and rivers 
with some of the finest fishing in 
the world, as well as good boating 
and yachting. Many New Zealand- 
ers, a8 well as tourists from over- 
seas, visit the Waitomo Caves each 


and alive with the light of glow 
worms. Another North Island attrac- 
tlon is Waipoua Forest, in North- 
land. This forest is a sanctuary for 
the kauri, New Zealund’s finest na- 

hich provided timber of 


the early days of settlement. 

New Zealand’s two million people 
live in a beautiful country which 
was claimed for the British Empire 
only 184 years ago. Organised settle- 
ment by people from Britain did not 
begin for other 70 years, and s0 
in the space Uttle more than a 
century, New 
Drosperous coun: 


in New Zealand, many people spend| and 


their holidays inland. Families often 
find a quiet camping place in a tree 
covered mountain area, or take a 
fishing holiday on the shores of the 
rivers or lakes, which abound with 
trout and salmon. Others with cars 
and caravans, or camping gear, 
make an extensive tour of some part 
of the country, taking in mountain 


Journeys as well as long stretches 
of coastal driving. - 


There are fine hotels in all the 
best holiday resorts in New Zealand. 
‘These are full throughout the sum- 
mer months; and those in the moun- 
tain resorts do a brisk business 
during the winter. 


Two of the best-known places for 
Snow ‘sports and climbing are the 
Hermitage, at Mount Cook, New 


Zealand's highest mountain, and|% 


the Chateau Tongariro, in National 
Park, which covers a large area in 
the centre of the North Island. Cor- 


—Reprinted from the New Empire. 


A Sure Hit 


some have not. Those of you who 
have not heard him, will look forward 
with pleasure to hearing him now. 

Canadas Ink 


“Yes indeed! Why only the other day 
we advertised for a night watchman 
oo nee very night the safe was 
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The Christmas Vacation 


School will close at 3.20 p.m. on 
Thursday, December 17, and pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will leave 
by train for home late that after- 
noon. All other pupils will leave for 
home on Friday, December 18, or 
be called for that day. 

After the vacation pupils will re- 
turn to the O.S.D. on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary Sth. 

Letters have been sent to all par- 
ents giving exact home-going de- 
tails. Any parents who have not 
already forwarded the correct rail 
fare in reply to their letter, are 
urgently requested to attend to 
this at once. It is likely that more 
than 350 of the 375 pupils enrolled 
will be going home leaving only a 
small number to remain at the school 
for the holiday. While those who re- 
main will be disappointed in not 
being.able to go home, they will have 
entertainment provided for them at 
at school. 

Parents who are meeting their 
children at trains are urged to be 
on hand at the station platform 
well before train time. Rail traffic 
is heavy at Christmas time, and 
sometimes our children have been 
placed on a special section of the 
train which has run ahead of the 
regular train schedule. 


Parents must not take pupils off 
trains without the school officer's 
permission. It is necessary for the 
officer to check off on a list the 
mames of the pupils as they are 
taken. 

—_>+-——_. 


Christmas Pageant 

The annual Christmas Pageant 
will be presented in the school audi- 
torium on Friday, December 11th at 
230 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. The after- 
noon programme is for the children 
and staff of the school. In the even- 
ing an offering will be taken at the 
door for the Pupils’ Benefit Fund. 
‘The public is invited for the evening 
Programme and it is hoped® that 
many parents of our children may 
find it possible to be present. 

ag 


Remembrance Day Service 

On Tuesday, November 10, begin- 
ning at 10.50 a.m. the annual Rem- 
embrance Day Service was held in 
the O.S.D. Auditorium. Special guests 
for the occasion were the teachers 
of North Frontenac ‘and Addington 
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ho spent the day visiting the school. 
The programme was introduced’ by 
Mr. 8. Alec Gordon in the absence of 
the Superintendent. Following» the 


introduction the programme 


© Canada 

Unfurl the flag at half-mast 
Lay wreath 

Two minutes silence 
“In Flanders: Fields” 


proceed 


‘O God Our Help in Ages Past” 


Raise the flag 
God Save the Queen 
—+——_ 


Pupils See Coronation Film 
As 8 feature of the observance 
of Remembrance Day at the O.8.D. 
two special showings of the colour 
film “A Queen is Crowned” were 
presented in the school assembly 
room on Wednesday, November 11. 
At 1,30 p.m. pupils from the Junior 
Residence and the younger girls 
from the Girls’ Residence enjoyed 
the film. The older girls and all of 
the boys from the Boys’ Residence 
attended the evening showing at 
7.00. All groups evidenced great in- 
terest in this colourful presentation 
of the events surrounding the Cor- 
onation of Her Majesty, Queen Eliz- 
abeth I. 
——— 


Superintendent Visits 
Canadian Schools 


In the latter part of October, 
J. G. Demeza was priviledged to visit 
the four residential schools for the 
deaf in Eastern Canada. In Montreal 
he visited the Catholic Institution 
for Deaf Girls, the Catholic Institu- 
tion for Deaf Boys, and the Mackay 
School for the Deaf. From there he 
flew to Halifax to visit the Nova 
Scotia School for the Deaf which 
serves deaf children from the four 
Atlantic provinces of Canada. 

—_+——_. 


Women’s Institute Visits 


Thirty-five members of the Bailie- 
boro Women’s Institute spent the 
afternoon of Thursday, October 15, 
visitng classrooms, shops, and res- 
dences at the O.S.D. After a brief 
address by Mr. Demeza the visitors 
observed classroom work in several 
classes of the Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Schools, as well as in 
many of the Vocational Shops. A 
dramatization was presented by Miss 
Cass’s 2A class in the auditorium, 
followed by a demonstration of the 
rhythm programme by 4A Senior 
Class under Mr. Gordon. The visit 
concluded with a tour of the Junior 
Residence. The members of the In- 
stitute showed great interest in the 
whole programme of the school. 

—-—— 


Public School Teachers 


Visit O.S.D. 

Sixty teachers of the Inspectorate 
of North Frontenac and Addington 
held their annual convention at the 
Ontario School for the. Deaf on 
Tuesday, November 10. They devoted 
the morning to convention business. 
concluding in time to attend the 
annual O.S8.D. Remembrance Day 
Service in the school auditorium. 
Mr. S. Alec Gordon addressed the 
teachers briefly at their morning 
session, 

The entire afternoon was spent 
in visiting classrooms and shops to 
observe the work at the various 
levels. 

Beginning in the auditorium the 
teachers saw demonstrations of the 
rhythm programme with junior and 
senior classes. From here they pro- 
ceeded to representative classrooms 
in the Junior, Intermediate, Senior, 
and Vocational Schools where they 
observed the work of all levels from 
the 5 year-old Beginners to the 
Graduating Class. They expressed 
great appreciation of the opportun. 
ity of seeing such a cross-section of 
the work at this school. 

—+-—__ 


Miss Timberlake Retires 


Josephine Baxter Timberlake, re- 
tiring executive secretary of the 


peech Association for the 

pane et editor of the Volta, Re- 
an outstanding record 

ig more than 


in the public 
having been spent at the Volta Bur- 


for the: deaf. 

In 1919 Fred DeLand, Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau and 
Editor of the Volta Review, realized 
that falling health made his retire- 
ment imminent. He became interest- 
ed in Miss “Timberlake's ability 
through articles written for the 
Volta Review, and offered her a posi- 
tion as his assistant and successor. 
She came to the Volta Bureau on 
May 7 1919 and was promoted to 
Mr. DeLand’s position upon his re- 
tirement in December 1920. Later 


Mr.|the title of Superintendent of the 


Volta Bureau was changed to Exe- 
cutive Secretary of tne Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, Inc. 

Aside from superior service in the 
performance of her regular duties, 
Miss Timberlake's contributions in 
the interest of the deaf and hard of 
hearing have been great and varied. 
At the 1953 Annual Business Meet- 
sng of the Volta Speech Assoclation 
for the Deaf, the retiring Executive 
Secretary was presented a com- 
memorative scroll with the following 
cnscription: 

To Josephine B. Timberlake: Or- 
ganizer, director, and tireless work- 
er in the field of speech and hear- 
ing. In her capacity as the Executive 
Secretary of the Volta Speech Assoc- 
iation for the Deaf and as Editor 
of the Volta Review she has been a 
forthright and fearless promoter of 
oral communication for the deaf. 
Her influence as a wise -coun- 
selor, humanitarian, educator, and 
leader has truly reached into the 
far corners of the world. 

The Directors of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf congratu- 
late Miss Timberlake on her achie- 
vements, thank her for her services, 
and wish her a happy retirement. 
—_+——_. 


Miss Alice Dunlap Succeeds 
Miss Timberlake 


Miss Alice Dunlap has been ap- 
pointed -to succeed Miss Timber- 
lake as Executive Secretary of the 
Association and Editor of the Volta 
Review. 5 
Members of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation for the Deaf are extending 
a warm welcome to Miss Alice Dun- 
ip, who on May 20, 1953 became 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion and of the Volta Bureau. Beg- 
inning with the September issue. 
she will also edit the Volta Review. 

Miss Duniap demonstrated’ unus- 
ual ability by qualifying for a high 
school diploma at the age of 16. Her 
attendance at college was postponed 
for several years, during which she 
acquired a variety of business ex- 
perience, finally holding a full-time 
position while attending the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma's School of Lib- 
rary Seinen. After graduation she 
was employed for six years by the 
American Library Association, being 
Promoted successively to positions in- 
volving the handling of manuscripts, 
advertising, sales, and editorial 
work, and culminating in the dir- 
ectorship of the Washington Office 
of that Association. 

Ilness among the members of her 
family brought about Miss Dunlap’s 
resignation from her position with 
the American Library Association 
and led ultimately to the opportun- 
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On the few occasions when, as with 
all rules, someone slips up and par- 
ents fail to hear from their children, 
we are quickly made aware of the 
parents’ concern by a telephone call 
or letter asking, sometimes in rather 
caustic language why a letter has 
not been received. We do not take 
this amiss for we feel that these 
parents have a just and very real 
grievance. In fact we are most grate- 
ful that most parents are interested 
in and concerned for their children, 
which brings us to the real purpose 
of these remarks 

If parents become alarmed and 
worried when they do not hear from 
their children, how much greater 


must be the child's concern when 


he or she receives no word from 
home. 

Children are emotionally bound 
to their homes and parents by mu- 
tual interests and affection, as are 
the parents to the children; but in 
addition, children have very deep 
and strong feelings -for belonging 
to the family and of actual depen- 
dence upon their parenta for their 
continued being and welfare. 

When a child fails to hear from 
his parents, he feels unwanted, un- 
loved, and insecure. These feelings 
quickly manifest themselves in the 
child's social adjustment. Such 
children become moody, inattentive. 
and resentful of the their more for- 
tunate children, who are receiving 
letters and boxes from parents, 

In a few cases, and we are grate- 
ful that there are only a few, un- 
happy children, who receive no word 
from home, worry and become pro- 
blems and are sent to the principal's 
office to be disciplined. It seems very 
unfair to discipline children for con- 
duct caused by the gross neglect of 
thelr parents. So, we are making 
these remarks as a protest on behalf 
of all such children, and as a plea 
to all such parents to take counsel 
with their conscience. 

Teachers often try to compensate 
for parent’s neglect by giving child- 
ren special attenti spending 
money,'and even surp) boxes; but 
these efforts are at best @ poor sub- 
stitute for parental interest. 

Apropos to these comments, is the 
Plight of children from broken 
homes; in which one or the other 
parent feeling badly abused, and 
perhaps rightly, expect the child to 
treat the other parent with a dis- 
dain which is quite contrary to the 
child’s true and natural feeling. In 
some cases the child is expected to 
refuse gifts of clothing of which 
the child is in actual need. Parents 
should be very cautious about at- 
tempting to transfer their personal 
emotional reactions to children, for 
in so doing we are robbing the child 
of half the. little security left, after 
Parents have separated. 

To the vast majority of parents, 
who visit school, write ly to 
the children, and keep them supplied 
with a minimum of spending money, 
we give our thanks; you make our 
work pleasant and successful. —R. 
T. Youngers, Principal, in the Deaf 
Oklahoman. 


‘The Teachers Hive Fun Too 


A tense moment at the Teachers’ 


roast held on the Bay shore. Nurse Fitzgerald 
“cure-all” during the annual “initiation” of new - 
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tion welner 
her favourite 
ers. Watching 


and Instructors’ : 
bre] 


Miss Fitzgerald are the seven new members of the teaching staff. From 


left to right, they are: Miss Juanita 
Taylor, Miss Joan Shannon, Miss 
Chapelle; seated in front,’ Miss Jean 


Fox, Miss. Claire Brunet, Mr. Ron 
Mary MacDonald, Miss Barbara 
Harper 


Annual Association Weiner 
Roast 


On Wednesday evening, October 
14, the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors, their wifes, husbands 
and children enjoyed a weiner roast. 
Although cold weather had been pre- 
dicted, it was held the O.8.D. cot- 
tage grounds, where Mr. Vaughan 
had built a huge bon fire which 
warmed the October air. . 

‘The programme committee con- 
vened by Mr. Chard prepared an in- 
teresting programme. The initiation 
of the seven new teachers was cap- 
ably conducted by Miss W. Huffman 
and her associates. After carrying 
out several activities requested of 
them the new teachers were finally 
accepted as true members of the 
OSD. 


Mr. K. Graham ied us in a rous-|pboree 


ing sing song as we sat around the 
glowing fire. 

A delicious lunch of hot dogs, 
marshmellows, and coffee was ser- 
ved by Miss M. L. Tobin and her 
social committee.—M. A. Rutherford. 

—$ ee 


O.S.D. Teachers Visit 
Miss Ford in Newmarket 


Miss L. Burnside and Miss K. Daly 
enjoyed a visit to the home of Miss 
Catherine Ford, in Newmarket, Ont- 
arto, on Saturday, October 31. They 
found Miss Ford well and in her 
usual good spirits, and just as inter- 
ested as ever in the activities at the 
OS.D. Miss Ethel Nurse had visited 
her shortly before, and Miss Burnside 
reports that she and Miss Daly found 
that Miss Ford was right up-to-date 
in her knowledge of the doings of 
pupils and staff at the School. 


The Cunninghams in North Bay 

Miss K. Daly and Miss E. Rose 
spent the Thanksgiving week-end 
with Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Cunningham 
at their home in North Bay, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cunningham wished to be re- 
membered to all their friends at the 
OSD. with whom they still feel a 
close relationship, 


St. Mary’s School, Buffalo 

Miss Cecilia Maloney, Supervising 
Teacher of the Senior School, and 
Misses Anna Rush, Mary L. Tobin 
and Zita Moher, teachers in the 
Junior School, enjoyed a full day 
of visiting at St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf in Buffalo, New York, on 
Wednesday, November 11. Leaving 
the O.8.D. after school on Tuesday 
afternoon, they motored to Buffalo 
and were on hand for classroom 
visits at 8.30 Wednesday morning. 

In the absence of Sister Rose Ger- 
trude, Principal of St. Mary's 
School, Sister Pauline. who is’ in 
charge of the Primary School ar- 
ranged the details -of the visiting 
schedule and showed the OSD. 
teachers the various phases of the 
Buffalo School's programme. 


The three Junior School teachers 
were particularly interested in the 
primary programme and had an 
opportunity of observing the work 
at several levels in that department. 
Miss Maloney had an opportunity:of 
seeing all classes in the High School 
department. They also observed the 
religious ,education programme at 
four different levels. 

They report that they were most 
graciously received and that a most 
valuable and comprehensive sche- 
dule of visiting. had been planned 
for them, including a delicious 
lunch at the noon hour. 

—_+-——_. 


Trenton, B.C.I. Win 


Volleyball Jamboree Titles 

The Trenton High School won the 
senior Championship of the annual 
C.O88.A. Girls’ Volleyball Jam- 
with an 11-9 victory over 
Tweed while B.CI. Juniors downed 
the Trenton entry 17-7 to carry 
home the title. The jamboree was 
played in the O.8.D. gymnasium, on 
‘Wednesday, November 4th, 1953. 


‘The teams which contested for the 

Bay of Quinte championships were 
Napanee, Albert College, Trenton. 
Campbellford, Wellington, Brighton, 
Tweed, Madoc, B.C.L, O.S.D., Mar- 
mora and Stirling. Kingston and 
Cobourg played a number of ex- 
hibition games with the other teams 
but could not play in the regular 
schedule as they are not in this 
district. 

OS.D., Tweed and Trenton were 
tied with three wins each at the end 
of regulation play in -senior play.) 
Trenton met and defeated O.S.D. 
14-7 in the semi-finals before meet- 
ing Tweed for the title. In Junior 
play it was B. Trenton and, 
Tweed with a 16-10 win for the 
champs in the semi-final over 
‘Tweed. s 

All the schools were well repre- 
sented with cheer leaders and tea- 
chers as well as student spectators. 

A few one-sided games were turn- 
ed in such as 53-3 over Campbell-. 
ford for the Trenton Seniors and 
61-19, Marmora juniors-over Na- 
panee. Some close games were, 
Brighton 17, Madoc 15, 11-9 in Sen- 
for finals, B.C.I. 25, O.S.D. 23 and 
19-16 with Tweed over Madoc. 

The Jamboree was held under the 
supervision of C.O.S/S.A. convener 
Miss Martensen, the girl's athletic 
director at B.C.I. 

—Ontario Intelligencer. 


0.8.D. Jamboree Scores 
The OSD. Senior girls won all 
four preliminary games to earn the 
right to meet Trenton in the semi- 
finals. Trenton won the semi-final 
14 to’7 and went on to defeat Tweed 

for the senior championship. 
‘OSD. senior scores were as fol- 


lows: 
OSD. 26 Cobourg 15 
B.c.I. 18 


OSD. 25 
O8.D. 40 Campbellford 5 


Albert College 8 
“The OSD. juniors played: very 
ereditably, winning two games and 
losing two close decisions as follows: 
BCI, 25 

OSD. 26 

OSD. 27 

Marmora 25 


—~——_ 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By Miss B. Chapelle ¢ 

Volleyball has-been the main ac- 
tivity of the older girls so far this 
term. If you had dropped into the 
girls’ gymnasium you would have 
seen the Senior and Intermediate 
girls busily preparing for their an- 
nual C.O.S.8.A. Volleyball Jamboree 
which took place on November 4th. 
In preparation for this event, the 
girls have enjoyed practice games 
with Napanee Collegiate girls at 
Napanee, with Trenton Collegiate 
girls. and Albert College girls at our 
0. S. D. gymnasium and with the 
Belleville Collegiate girls at the Col- 
legiate gymnasium and at the O.S.D. 
gymnasium. * 

The O.S.D. girls who played in the 
C.0.8.3.A. Volleyball Jamboree were 
Mary O'Neil, Claudette Gravelle, 
Mary Chong, Maxine Wadsworth, 
Diane Moon, Peggy DeLaPranier, 
June Bailey, Doreen Brown, Jean 
Dnuy, Shirley Girdier, Sarah Brant, 
Joan Cullen, Vivian Curtis, Jeanette 
Masci, Lillian Kluba, Sheilagh Kerr, 
Christina Bennett, Marlene Caldwell, 
Colleen Williams, Lyla Garnett, 
Marilyn Bishop, Marilyn Lawrence, 
‘Nancy Moon, and Barbara Beaumont. 
‘Isabel Nugent and Rosemary Burnadz: 
kept score for us and Joy Saunder- 
Son and Margaret Kirkness were our 
Unesmen. 

The girls from Dormitories one, 
two, three and four have entered 
whole-heartedly into the games, 
drills, exercises aud relays in the 
sports programme. A game which we 
call 1-2-3-4 and Beat the Ball as 
well as many others have become 
favorites of all the girls. You might 
find lame dogs, rag dolls, tall trees, 
bouncing balls and ‘all types of ant 
mals around the gymnasium 
at any time the little girls are there. 

—_—- 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
By E. A. Vader 
Football 

Early in September, our Junior B. 
football team was entered in the Bay 
of Quinte district C.O.S.S.A. league. 
Unfortunately there were only two 
teams entered in our district, the 
other team being Albert College. We 
were to play a three out of five 
games series for the championship 
of our district and the right to con- 
tinue in the Ontario finals. 

In our home and home series with 
Albert College, they won the right 
to continue and were defeated by 
St. Peter's High School of Peter- 
borough. 


Our team line-up was as follows: 
Quarterback 


back, Robert Hillman left half 
Andre Bourget right full back, Jar- 
is Carey left full back, ‘Donald 
Sattler centre, Norman Ruttan 
Middle, Keith Dorschner Inside 
Wilfred Saumure Inside, David 
Legue Middle, Grant Drury End, 
George Jeffrey End, Harold Bradley 
End (sub), Robert Stewart Middle 
(sub), and John Fossum Inside 
(sub). 

We have played two exhibition 
games, one with St. Michaels; St. 
Michaels 21-O.8.D. 11. The other 
game was with Belleville Collegiate 
Institute;.O.S.D} 17, B.C. 11 


= € 
The Hallowe’en Party 

About last October 10th the boys 
started to make their hallowe’en cos- 
tumes. They worked at them till 
October 28th. = 

On Wednesday, October 2fth, the 
Senior pupils went to the residence 
after supper to ‘put on the hallowe’en 
costumes, They had to put make up 
on their faces, too. At seven o'clock 
we all went to the auditorium and 
paraded around the room. Many of 
the teachers were in funny costumes, 
too. I wore a soldier costume. The 
three judges, Mrs. Clare, Miss Burn- 
side and Mr. Demeza, chose the best 
costumes. After the judging, Mr. 
Demeza told the audience who won 
the prizes. The girls who won the 
first prize were: Margaret Gansky 
and Mary Chong as “Mr Tooth 
Brush” and “Mrs. Tooth Paste.” The 
second’ prize was won by Sheliagh 
Kerr — (Captain Hook), Marlene 
Caldwel) (Peter Pan) and! Joy 
Saunderson — (Mr. Smee). The third 
prize went to Christina Bennett and 
Diane Moon—(The negro Beggars): 
The boys who won prizes were: The 
first prize—“The Cannon Gun Car- 
rier"-Henry Defer, George Jeffrey 
and Keith Dorschner, the second 
prize—Billy Gardner-(The Magican) 
and Irvin Hayes, his assistant, the 
third prize went to Burton Foster, 
“ The Tramp.” The boys and girls 
clapped their hands for the winners 
and then went down to the wash- 
room to wash their sfaces. They re- 
turned to the auditorium and the 
captain of each team chose the boys 
and girls to play games which were 
a paper relay. a balloon relay, and 
a shoe relay. The stunts were an 
onion stunt and a popcorn stunt. 


After the games the boys put the 
chairs around the hall and we had 
a lunchéon of apple cider, hot dogs, 
pumpkin pie, ice cream bars and 
apples. Mrs, Demeza presented each 
prize winner with a box of choco- 
lates. I enjoyed the delicious lunch- 
eon. We sang “God save the Queen” 
and on the way out of the auditor-« 
jum, we shook hands with Miss 
Huffman, Mrs. Quinn, Mr. Boyd and 
Mr. Demeza and thanked them for 
giving us such a nice party. 


—Keith Dorschner, 3A. 


Fun at the Senior 


Hallowe'en Party 


Margaret Gansky and Mary Chong won first prize for girls for the 
costumes they created to depict. “B2fore and “After.” Burton Foster was 
one of the prize winning boys. Believe it or not, Burton consumed most 


of the cabbage before the evening’s 


fun was over. 
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Saturday morning 
fair for a long time. 
horses, sheep and hr 
motorcycle races. We 


Sunday morning 
to my house because wees 


giving Holidays. We 


and I worked in the ban T 
beets, 


Bob, Daddy, big Bob, 
straw for the cows. 
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celery, gravy, 
apple ple with ice cream {¢ 
We played hide and seek. 


Mr. Demeza 
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Ith the eight guests.| 5 
—Stephen Reeve, 3A.|this year. 


The Public Library At Home 
There is a library on Victoria 


This morning the teachers, girls 
boys went to the assembly room. 
came. Mr. Demeza 


Mrs. Ran said, “‘The Lord's Prayer.” 


guests 
hands 


After awhile I found the book I 


wanted, its name was “Nancy and 


good. 
1s and boys sald, “To a Bird" and 
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Her name was Miss O'Grady. I asked 
her where I could find mystery 
books. She told me that I could find 
them on shelf 4-B. 


was a sign that said, ‘Children’s 
Library up-stairs.’ I spoke to a lady. 


i 
i 


the Patch-work Quilt.” I sat down 


and read for an hour. I shut the 


book and put it back on the shelf 
I had taken it from. I bade the 
lady good-bye and left the library. 


‘That was my visit to the library. 


[. 
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—Mary Laffrenier, 4A. 
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We 
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nuts and ate them. 
house for lunch. 


The wolf wanted to eat a sheep. 


The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing 
‘The shepherd took care of the sheep. 
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We had po 
carrots, celery, gravy, Goreserd 


ice cream with 


syrup. fi 
went home. We worked in the 
high. He liked 
came back here 
home. 
—Larry 


—Eugene LeBlanc, 


The shepherd came to get a sheep| The puppy jumped 


for meat. He found the wolf. He|Play with me. I 
killed the wolf in sheep's clothing. |Monday. I missed my 
3A. 


sly wolf found a sheepskin. He put 


He watched for wolves. One day a 
it on and pretended he was a sheep. 
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(Mr, J. Boyd) 
Fire Prevention Week 

Pire Prevention is an 
smallest blaze, 

forests has 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
SENIOR LANGUAGE 


Much of Ontario's f 
ge at|destroyed by someone's 


in the/A fire never starts by 
—Patsy Bishop, 3A. 
Mr, Parks 


Many boys are ve 


y bush-|thing to remember. Much 


ton in a}can be done by the 


Our Apples 
In September we saw many apples 
on the trees in the orchard. They 
were big red apples. Some men pick- 
ed the apples. They had man: 
els. They took them to Trent 


truck. 


LANGUAGE 
(Mrs, A, Wannamaker) 
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‘They put them in cold stora 
Trenton. We shall eat them 


winter. 
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supervisor. 
Belleville. The boys liked to 
visit him on Saturd: 
days. Mr. Parks had 
flowers. He was always kind to us. 
He helped us with our stamp books. 


dogs 


He always gave us a lunch before|°T water on the capt 
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—The Boys, 3A.|such as: first, Pit hes 


Thanksgiving Holiday At School 
Thanksgiving Day, this year was 


October 12, 1953. It was bright anf 


in the Firemen’s Con- 
told me that he saw a 


ran and shouted, 


“Henry”. Henry heard me and saw 


my brother Henry 
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employment, and he is in’ this 
buisiness solely because he finds it 
more lucrative to prey upon public 

peddlers 


undeveloped elements 
Some of them are yot 


their “take” goes to the gang leader. 
Some of them have broken away 
from the gangs and operate inde- 
pendently. 

In their effort to stop the activi- 
ties of the peddlers, the organized 
deaf have encountered many ob- 
stacles, the greatest of which is pu- 
blic ignorance, which causes people 
to contribute to what they think is 
@ worthy cause? 


Efforts have been made in numer- 
ous places to have legislation passed 
which will make the activities of 
deaf peddlers illegal, but even when 
such legislation is adopted it is of 
little help, simply because local law 
enforcement officers think the ped- 
dlers are an object of pity and fail 
to enforce the law. 


Officals of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf have come to the 
conclusion that the only way to act 
effectively against the peddling evil 
is to educate the public against giv- 
ing money to deaf peddlers, and the 
Association at present is engaged in 
a nation-wide publicity campaign, 
explaining the truth about the deaf 
and pleading with the public not to 
to contribute to peddlers. Once the 
public stops giving money to them, 
their racket will wither away. 


On occasions the schools have 
been blamed for not educating their 
pupils as to the evils of peddling 
and begging. Such accusations, how- 
ever, are unfair to the schools. In 
spite of all they can do in the way 
of character training there will be 
certain numbers of their products 
who will go astray. 


The people in the schools can be 
of immense help, however, in the 
campaign to educate the public, by 
telling their friends and acquaint- 
ances about the peddling recket. 
Parents of pupils in the schools can 
also be of help by informing people 
in their respective communities, 
urging them not te give money to 
deaf peddlers. If you are a teacher 
of the deaf, a friend or acquaintance 
or deaf persons, or ‘the parent of a 
deaf child, help the organizations of 
the deaf rid the country-of this 
growing evil, by helping educate the 
public against giving to deaf-ped- 
dlers—The California News. 
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. —Ont. Dept. of Lands and 


Forests Photo 


Indians at Moose Factory on James Bay are off to their wilder- 


ness traplins 


for the winter. Young ¢rapper carries home beaver pelt, 


once Canada’s principal currency. Ontario produced one-quarter of 
Canada’s $14,000,000 wild fur total last year. 


Conservation Corner 


: Trapping Is Big Business 

Moose Facrory—Taking activity 
at this point-as indicative of what 
is happening throughout Ontario’s 
far north, the loneliest men in the 
world will soon be starting for their 
traplines. Trapping wild animals for 
their pelts is still big business in 
‘Canada. This country produced 
$4,000,000 worth of wild fur last 
year. Ontario led all provinces by 
‘producing one-quarter of that total, 
according to a recent 
ment by Ontario Lands and Forests 
Minister Welland S. Gemmell. 

Snow fell early in the north this 
year. Ice is forming: The muskeg 
and tundra characteristic and of 
much of the northern wastelands is 
starting to freeze. Once it does, tra- 
vel will be relatively easy - - travel 
by dog team or snowmobile, that is! 
In some cases the Cree Indians in 
this area do hire aircraft to take 
them to their isolated trapping 
grounds, but most of them rely on 
one of the oldest means of trans- 
portation, the dog team. 

Many of the Indians hereabouts 
have been acting as guides during 
the annual goose shoot which is 
regarded as the best in the world. 
The Indians have amazed Canadians 
and Americans alike with their un- 
canny ability to call the geese with- 
in shotgun, almost, in fact, within 
finger-reach! 

Now the time has come for them 
to shop for the winter supplies that 
will sustain them in the winter 
wilderness. Nothing fancy. Usually 
a sack or two of flour, some short- 
ening, baking powder and sugar and 
quantities of tea. Some of them will 
take jam or other sweets, although 
packaging is a problem when prac- 
tically the entire business equipment. 
must be carried on a narrow sled. 

There probably never has been a 
standard for equipment. The aver- 
age trapper will take along between 
100 and 150 traps, a 30.30 rifle, 
sometimes a crude stove made of 
oil cans, rarely a sleeping bag, but 
often blankets, including those made 
{rom rabbit skins. They're consider- 
ed the world’s warmest bed cover- 
ing, even though one could poke a 
finger through the interstices of the 
braided rabbit skins. 


The supply of fresh meat is very 
definitely limited. Hence the trap- 
per must rely on the beaver he traps. 
to supply him with much of his win- 


ter food. The beaver is a greasy an- 
imal, well waterproofed against the 
cold water, and provides much-need- 
ed fat against extreme cold. ) 


Biggest question in the minds of 
trappers today is what prices bea- 
ver will bring next spring. In olden 
days, when beaver were Canada’s 
currency, white trappers flocked in- 
to the northern areas and soon de- 
pleted the animals. 


Then came the day when the Ont- 
arlo Department of Lands and 
Forests, the Federal Department of 
Indian Affairs and the Hudson Bay 
Company began a fur management 
programme. Live animals were 
trapped in Algonquin Park and 
taken to the James Bay area. What 
was more important, the . Indians 
themselves, through their councils 
which met with government bodies, 
set the trapping quotas. Their deci- 
sion was one beaver per “live house.” 


‘The beaver have made a spectacu- 
lar comeback in recent years. This 
year, however, the price for beaver 
dropped so low that some of the In- 
dians declined to trap them, hoping 
that in future years they would be 
even more plentiful. They admit 
that this has its dangers because 
beaver are so prolific that there 
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Have You Subscribed? 


This issue of the Canadian 
is being sent to the parents of all of 
the children in the 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
in the O.8.D. 
School Auditorium 
Friday, December 11, 1953 - 
8.15 p.m. 


—Ont. Dept. of. Lands and’ Forests ‘Photo 
Trapping is still big business in Ontario which accounted for one- 


quarter of Canada's $14,000,000 wild fur 
son Bay Company official inspects muskra\ 
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a long way and are very tired.”. 


because he knew that Jesus would help 
to make the world a happier and better 
place. 

“fie! is the King!” sald Mary softly 
as she gazed at the Baby's face. “He is 
God’s Son!” 3 


‘The old pine said nothing 
deat, the ‘gue’ spruces had 
feak, 1¢. little spruce 


But this year the little 


Samsara 


<4 


SEH: 


before Christmas Daddy 
brought home a huge string 
of coloured lights. That 


spruce. “There is just one more thing 
I would desire to make me completely 
happy.” 
“And what is that?” asked the. pine. 
“It seems to me you are never satisfied.” 
“Well,” said the spruce, “I would like 
to think that somewhere 
branches was a gift for someone.” 


on the head, and very day he brought them 
to it. Joseph outdoors and twined them 
more quick- through the branches of 
last they were in the the spruce. No one noticed’ 
town, and Joseph was lead- them during the day, but 
ing the donkey through ef at night they sparkled and 
the narrow streets. When "§ shone. People passing by 
they reached the inn, he ‘ stopped to look-and admire. 
tried to make his way i Even the stars not spar- 
through the crowd that kle any brighter than the 
hag: gathered around the appy ear i little tree. : 
ste How proud it felt as peo- 
“There is no room,” every t le remarked on 1 z 
one was saying. “The inn bs eae 
ds full already.” ™ i ” — “Now do you feel satis- 
fied?” asked the ojd pine, 
Joseph spoke to the man at who in spite of its years felt 
who owned the inn. “Can't RS LASERS TENS ENT NSIS IER ERIN just a lttle envious. 
you give us some place to Z f Pi 
sleep?” he asked. “We have traveled Joseph smiled as he watched Mary “Oh I’m very happy,” sighed the little 
my*, 


That little Baby who slept in the 
manger was the Baby whom the hea- 
venly Father sent to the world 
every one happy. That night, 
ago, when the Baby Jesus was 
the first Christmas night. 


ft 


And again the little spruce had its 
wish granted. The night before. Christ- 
mas a little girl came running out of 
the house. In her hand she carried a 
large piece of suet. “This is for'the birds 
on Christmas morning,” she said as she 
tied it on the spruce. 

And on Christmas morning the birds 
made such joytul hopping and flutter- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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LAST YEAR'S GRADUATES IN THE TYPING ROOM 


All of the girls shown above are 


now working in offices. They are: 


Front Row at typewriters-Lillian McOrmond, Joan Thaw, Elaine 
Garnett; second row-Julia Madach at key punch machine, Lula 
Cayer at calculator, Joyce McPherson at adding machine; 

row-Verna Martin at the electric duplicator, Margaret Horne at 


the mimeograph. Mr. E. J. Chard, 


left. 


class teacher, is standing at the 


Typing and Business 
Machines 
Mr. E. J. Chard 


Throughout the autumn we have 
been supplementing our studies in 
the senior classes with extra jobs 
from the main office and the school 
departments. Our biggest project 
each fall is stencilling the teachers’ 
Year Book, comprising timetables 
and lists of many duties of the tea- 
chers. Although this job is due when 
the pupils are least qualified, at the 
beginning of the school year, yet. 
thelr fresh enthusiasm, the fact that 
thelr work will be used throughout 
the school and the interest in making 
‘an attractive booklet, all help to turn 
out ly fine copies. The 
principle of trial and error creeps 
in rather often in which the teacher 
makes the trials and the pupil makes 
the errors and sometimes for the 
sake of variety the procedure is 
reversed. To produce this Year Book 
we have the entire class of senior 


. or making neat lists of 
names, but each one also acquires 
through the efforts of others the 
ability in/all the skills essential to 
the work. In the other assignments 
of duplicating and mimeographing 
charts, instructions, and decorative 
programmes, the students have a 
keen desire to strive for improve- 
ment, being naturally conscious of 
@ reach, that should exceed their 
grasp. Or, it may even be due to 
a healthy rivalry in trying to outdo 
their close friends in the printing 
shop. 


There {s an increase in the num- 
ber of beginners this year. They are 
following the usual graded exercises 
usng the last methods, not revert- 
ing to the improvised system of the 
amateurs like the “Columbus me- 


and Peck, Limited.” Our experience 
bears out the need for patience in 
mastering the prescribed “Touch 
System." The early training in 
rhythm is proving a valuable aid 
in this direction. 

The senior pupils are confronted 
with the problem of speed versus 
accuracy. At present accuracy in 
ty ping complicated financial sta- 
tements and business letters must be 
mastered first and then speed will 
naturally follow. Even more import- 
ant than these attainments is the 
development of pleasant attitudes in 
preparation for their business car- 
cers. Within a year several of our 
students will be taking positions in 
offices and there they will be known 
by the work they do. 


News of 0.S.D. 
Graduates of 1953 
Mr. A. J. Clare 

Each year our Guidance De- 
partment sends out a questionaire 
to the previous year’s graduates 
asking about their employment 
after leaving school. We are always 
interested in our graduates and in 
the great variety of employment 
open to them. This follow-up inform- 
ation is of value to us in planning 
future courses. Although all of our 
last year’s graduates have not yet 
returned the questionaire, we are 
pleased to report that the following 
former students are working at the 
places listed below: 

Donna Thompson of London is 
working as a packer for Gorman 
Eckert Co. Ltd. 

Julia Madach of Windsor ts do- 
ing typing and filing at Davidson 
Brothers Incorporated for the Fe- 
deral Department for Detroit. 

Marilyn Mummery of Woodstock 
is working in the Stock Room of the 
York Knitting Mills. 

Shirley Hamilton of Plainfield is 
working as a kitchen aid in the 
Belleville General Hospital. 

Jean Silver is working in the Spin- 
ning Department of Hield Brothers 
in Kingston. 

Verna Martin of Elmira is a key 
punch operator, typist and filing 
clerk for Mutual Life of Canada 
in Waterloo. 

Elaine Garnett of Hearst uses 
three different machines in the of- 
fice of Chapples Limited, a depart- 
ment store, in Fort William. 

Margaret Horne is doing general 
office work for Wawanesa Insur- 
ance in Toronto. 

Lillian McOrmond is a typist at 
Edward's Limited in Sudbury. 

Jerome Winterhalt of Kirkland 
Lake is employed in the Woodwork- 
ing shop of Hill Clark Francis Limi- 
ted in New Liskeard. 

Lula Cayer of Cornwall is a typist 
in the Headquarters office of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 
Ottawa. 

Joyce McPherson ts a typist with 
the Confederation Life Insurance 
Company in Toronto. 


Intermediate Sewing 
Mrs. E. Jackman 

Each year we feel a sense of loss 
when 4A Int. girls go into Senior 
School. However we have many new 
eager faces in 1A, 2V and 1V, It is 
an adventure for them to begin 
sewing and knitting. We hope their 
enthusiasm remains with them 
always. 


The girls who have just com- 


menced sewing are now making a 


2A, 3V, 3V2, SA and 4A have 
helped make sheets, towels and bibs 
for the residence as well as plastic 
aprons for the girls in junior school. 

2A, 3V and 2V1 have either finish- 
ed a pair of mitts or are busy knit- 
ting at them now. They are also 
learning to cut out and make pyja- 
mas. 

3A and 4A are knitting pullover 
sweaters and cardigans which pro- 
vide them with work to pass the 
time in the residences. They are 
making blouses and pyjamas in 
school. 


A pair of pyjama pants would 
seem to be a simple piece of sewing 
but not to a beginner in sewing. 
When Diane Lew saw them taking 
shape she wrote on the board, “You 
are magic.” Another expression of 
of wonderment in this new adven- 
ture was made by Pat Van Alstyne 
who said to me recently “The clock 
goes round so fast when we are 
sewing.” And, of course those words 
brought happiness to her teacher 
as well. 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
By Mr. E. A. Vader 


Junior Softball 


Starting in late September, the 
boys of dormitories two, three and 
four played softball, four nights a 
week. These games were supervised 
by the men teachers in their spare 
time after four o'clock. Due to the 
fine weather we have been having, 
they continued playing into the early 
part of November. They played a 
total of some dozen and one half 
games. Team number two came out 
the winner, Players are as follows: 


L. Armes—captain, J. Hawkins, J. 
Cyopek, R. Lazore, R. Fournier, Z. 
Stus, M. Lapensky, M. Johns, D. 
Toms, T. Racine, G. Gemmell and 
A. Ainsworth. 


Mrs. Wannamaker donated the 
prize to the winning team which 
took the form of an ice cream sun- 
dae for each boy. 


Team number three was in second 
place only a couple points behind 
the winners. Their team was as 
follows:— J. Wright—captain, A. 
Enman, J. Henderson, B. Flatt, 8. 
Chontos, W. Levy, E. Fowler, A. Aus- 
tin, G. Delinelle, M. Robinson, P. 
Larabie, G. Sullivan and R. Cannon. 


The team which occupied the cellar 
of the league was as follows: 

D. Earl—captain, D. Harvie, D. 
Bisson, D. Richardson, T. Walsh, G. 
Davidson, G. Makarchuk, L. Jarvis, 
D. Hall, D. Wilson, B. Newton, M. 
Devlin and D. McConachie. 


Intermediate and Senior 
Basketball 


In the first week of October we 
started our Basketball season. We 
played only after supper but when 
the football season finished we also 
started playing in the afternoon. 

Both the Intermediate and Senior 
divisions have four teams each. The 
Intermediate Boys have played sev- 
enty-five games or more in their 
schedule to date while the Senior 
Boys follow closely with seventy or 
more games played to date. The am- 
azing point to note is the small diff- 
erence in points of each game. The 
winners generally win by a basket 
or one point. 


The Intermediate Teams are as 
follows: 
Team I 

R. Hillman—captain, B. Meany, 
B. Bates, G. Henshaw, N. Roggie, 
E. Hales, J. Krceel, H. Alton, W. 


Goodchild and L. Jakeman. 


Team 

M. -Wick—captain, D. Legue, F, 
Barrett, C. Martin, B. Eynon, B. 
Parliament, B. Williams, 8. Reeves, 
L. Newsted and B. Kulp. 
Team It 

E. Boyce—captain, G. Jeffrey, J. 
Fossum, G. Hagedorn, J. Wales, H. 


Willson, K. Yates, E. Leblanc, C. 
Cassell, C. Merrylees. 3 


Team IV 

A. Bourget—captain, G. Griffore, 
A. Ogawa, B. Murphy, - H.. Defer, 
N. Thompson, B. O'Neill, A, Dube, 
L. Martin annd R. Moynaham. 


The Senior teams are as follows: 


Team I 

B, Habkirk—captain, David El- 
Uot, D. Sattler, H. Bradicy, N. Rut- 
tan, D. Leeman, 8. Campbell, R. 
Stewart. 


Team II 

Cc. Beaumont—captain, P. Klym, 
I. Hayes, J. Carey, T. Dallaire, D. 
Dennie, B. Gardiner, and M. Brown. 
Team IIT 

M. Micetick—captain, B, Hemp- 
hill, R. Reid, L. MacGregor, H. 
Bell, R. Koshowsk!, W. Saumure 
P. Simmons and B. Foster. 
Team IV 

P. De Rose—captain, G. Skinkle, 
G. Drury, K. Dorschner, K. Searson, 
A. Dale, D. Green and R. Ebersole. 
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Boys’ Locker Room News 

Workmen are busy completing the 
new locker room, shower room and 
drying room. A little more plaster, 
then paint, and a new period will 
open arefreshing and enjoyable 
time in the gymnasium. 

‘The same day the renovations are 
completed, the boys will also take 
on @ new look with their new gym 
uniforms. This will add colour, in- 
terest, and will be an appropriate 
dress for gymnasium work. 

The new uniforms are in the 
school colours of blue and gold and 
include a pair of shorts,—blue with 
@ gold stripe down each side, and 
two rayon shirts—one gold with 
blue numbers, and the other blue 
with gold numbers, Having two 
shirts of different colours will make 
it possible to play intramural team 
games with the players on opposing 
teams equipped with different col- 
oured uniforms. The whole uniform 
is of material that can be laundered 
in the school laundry. 

Each uniform has been purchased 
to fit an individual boy. It becomes 
the property of that boy, since it is 
paid for from his personal account. 

All the boys are looking forward 
to stepping out in the new uniforms 
as soon as the dressing rooms are 
completed. 


the typographical error 

The typographical error is a 
slippery thing and sly. 

You can hunt till you dizzy, 
but it somehow will by. 

‘Till the forms are on the fres- 
ses it is strange how still it 
keeps 

‘tt shirks down into a corner 
and never stirs or peeps, 

The typographical error, too 
small for human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, 
when it's grown to moun- 
tain size. 

The boss stares with horror, 
then he grabs his hair and 
groans; 

The copy 
head upon 
moans 


The remainder of the issue may 
be clean as clean can be, 


But the typographical error 1s 
the only thing you see. 
Seeerrrerrey 
Many a man now wishes he had 
saved money during the depression 


so he could afford to live through 
Prosperity. 


reader drops his 
his hands and 
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Christmas Greetings 


The Superintendent and 
Staff take this opportunity 
of wishing for all of our rea- 
ders a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. Most of 
the parents will have the 
pleasure of having your 
children with you to cele- 
brate Christmas at home. 
Those parents whose child- 
ren remain at school may 
rest assured that the child- 
ren will have a happy time 
here, complete with Christ- 
mas tree, presents and 
Christmas dinner. 
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The Christmas Vacation 


The usual letter has been sent 
to all parents and guardians an- 
nouncing the closing of school 
on Thi irsday, December 17th, for 
the Christmas vacation. Pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will 
leave for home by train late 
that afternoon. All other pupils 
will leave for home on Friday, 
December 18th, or will be called’ 
for on that day. 


After the vacation pupils will 
return to schoot on Tuesday, 
January 5th, 1954. 


Complete details concerning 
trains and fares for each ‘child 
are contained in the létter re- 
cently sent out to all parents. 
Please note the detailsycarefully. 
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Minister of Education for 
Nova Scotia Visits 0.S.D. 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was honoured recently by the visit 
of the Honourable Henry Hicks, 
Minister of Education for the Prov- 
irice of Nova Scotia. The Honqurable 
Mr. Hicks was accompanied to the 
school by Mr. H. E. Elborn, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Professional 
‘Training in the Ontario Department 
of Education. The distinguished vis- 
itors enjoyed lunch at the school 
and spent the afternoon visiting 
various: » vocational shops, 
residences, and other facilities at 
the OS.D. Pupils and staff found 
the Minister a most interested and 
appreciative visitor. 


THE CANADIAN 


New 

New junior school at the Ontario: 
School for the Blind was officially 
opened in Brantford Tuesday, No- 
vember 24th, 1953, by Ontario Edu- 
cation Minister. Dunk 


lop. 
‘The: new school will house 55 
children in six-bed rooms, is self- 
contained with two Grade 1 and two 
Grade 2 classrooms, kitchen and 
playrooms. 
‘The hospital wing, attached to 
the junior school, contains sick 
rooms and isolation wards, nurses’ 
quarters, dispensary, solarium and 
doctors’ receiving rooms. Ground 
for the new building was broken 
in March, 1952. —Globe and Mail. 


School for Blind Opens 
Wing 
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New Name Honours 
Founder 

The Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf will now be known as the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, Inc. Final approval 
of the change was voted at the As- 
sociation’s Annual Business Meeting 
on June 5, 1953, 

By identifying itself with its foun- 
der the Association will pay a con- 
tinuing tribute to Dr. Bell. It 1s also 
felt that the new name will be more 
easily remembered by the general 
public. The Association's purposes 
and objectives remain the same. 
Volta Review 
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Dr. Percival Hall 
One of the great educators of the 
deaf on this continent, Dr. Percival 
Hall, President Emeritus of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., 
died on November 7th in his eightleth 
year. During his long years as presi- 
dent of the College, Dr. Hall's strong 
leadership had a profound effect on 
the education of the deaf. It was 
our great privilege when visiting 
Gallaudet in 1951 to know Dr. Hall 
and to have many opportunities to 
ehat with him and profit from his 
fund of knowledge and experience. 
We join in extending our sympathy 
to Mrs. Hall and the family in their 
loss. J.G. D. 


O.A.D. Play Raises $866 

‘Two highly successful presentations 
of the play “Freezing Mother-in- 
law" by the players of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf under the 
direction of David Peikoff have real- 
ized the substantial sum of $866. 
The hilarious comedy delighted 
audiences in Ottawa and Toronto. 
Short addresses were included in the 
programme in both centres. Robert 
McBrien, President of the Canadian 
Association of the Deaf, was the 
speaker in Ottawa. In Toronto, Mrs. 
Jean Newman, member of the To- 
ronto Board of Education, and J. G. 
Demeza, Superintendent of Ontario 
School for the Deaf, were the spea- 
kers. 


The money raised will be used 
to provide the gymnasium at the 
O.8.D. with an electrically operated 
scoreboard to be presented to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf during 
the O.A.D. convention which is to 
meet at the school after classes 
close in June. Initial steps have al- 
ready been taken by the O.A.D. to- 
wards the selection and purchase 
of the most suitable type of score- 
board available. 


Information For 
Parents 


The following information is given 
in an effort to help parents with 


some of the details of school proce- 
dure which have’ a bearing upon 
your child’s happiness while’ s stu- 
dent at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. 


Correspondence 

‘An article concerning the need.for 
parents to write letters to their 
children appeared in the November 
{ssue of the Canadian. Although it 
was reprinted from the paper of an- 
other school for the deaf, most of its 
content is applicable to the situa- 
tion at this schiool. It is most grati- 
fying that some parents who had 
been somewhat, remiss in writing 
have already taken the article to 
heart and have written to their 
children since its publication. 

‘The following information about 
the policy at this school concerning 
letters, parcels, and money is given 
for the guidance of parents, especi- 
ally parents of ‘children who are at- 
tending the O.8.D. for the first time, 


1. Personal letters: All children are 
delighted to receive mail. Personal 
mail should be addressed as follows: 
Your child's name, 
Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. 


2. Parcels for your child: All child- 
ren enjoy receiving parcels. These 
should be addressed to the child, in 
the same way as personal mail. The 
size of the parcel is not the import- 
ant thing. A little sent often is much 
more satisfying to the child than a 
big parcel sent only seldom. It ls a 
fact that a few children recelve par- 
cels containing much more candy 
and food than is good for them. On 
the other hand, a few children never 
recelve even a small parcel. 


3. Letters of inquiry: If you wish to 
ask about your child.—his health, 
his progress in school, his adjust- 
ment in the residence, etc., your let- 
ter should be addressed directly to 
the Superintendent, not to house- 
mothers or teachers please. 


4. Money for Children's expenses: 
Money for children’s accounts which 
is to be used for thelr personal ex- 
penses should be sent to the Bursar 
not to the children themselves. It is 
also satisfactory if such money is 
sent to the Superintendent. 


5. Money for railway fares: This 
should sent to the Superintendent. 


6. Money for Birthday Parties: 
This applies only to parents whose 
children are in the Junior School. 
It should be sent to the Superinten- 
dent. Children in the Intermediate 
and Senior Schools have birthday 
luncheons in the Home Economics 
room instead of a classroom party. 
They do not require money for a 
party, therefore. Of course, they do 
appreciate a birthday parcel. 

1. Subscriptions to the Canadian: 
Fifty cents a year, or one dollar for 
two years should be sent to the Su- 
perintendent. 


Visiting Off the School 


Grounds 

If pupils are to leave the school 
grounds to go with relatives or fri- 
ends of the family it is necessary for 
the parents to send to the Superin- 
tendent permission in writing sta- 
ting the names of the persons to 
whom you wish this permission to 
be granted. Send this permission to 
the Superintendent. not to the stu- 
dent. 


Week-Ends With Parents 


If you wish to take your child out 


child out overnight This 
makes the work of the housemother - 
easier and avoids delay for you upoh 
arrival here. 4 


Week-End Visiting 

Occasionally we have requests for 
children to visit at the homes of 
other students for the week-end or 
for a Sunday. We can permit this 
only if we have a written invitation 
from the parents of the child whose 
home is to be visited, and the writ- 
ten permission of the parents of the 
child who is to be the visitor. In 
writing to the Superintendent to give 
such permission, you. should state 
whether the permission is for one 
particular occasion only or whether 
it applies whenever an invitation is 
received from the home concerned. 
To avoid disappointment such cor- 
respondence should reach the Su- 
perintendent well in advance of the 
date of the visit. It is not sufficent 
to write to the children concerned. 


Sunday Visits 

All pupils attend Sunday School 
or Religious Education classes every 
Sunday morning from 9:00 to 10:00. 
If parents or friends with permission, 
plan to take children out on a Sun- 
day periodically, it is best if you 
can to defer taking the children un- 
til 10:00 when Sunday School is 
finished. This is especially important 
for children who are being prepared 
for First Communion, Church Mem- 
bership, or Confirmation classes. 


General 

1, Skating: Our young pupils 
have Uttle use for ice-skates while 
at school. The period during which 
natural ice can be maintained in 
this area is so short that most of 
the skating time has to be given to 
the older boys, who have the work 
of preparing the ice and cleaning off 
the snow, and to the older girls. 


Roller skating is a popular pas- 
time for all pupils during the spring 
and fall. 


2. Postage Stamps:. Parents are 
requested not to send postage stamps 
to pupils. All stamps required by 
pupils are supplied through the 
school and are charged to each 
pupil's account. 


3. Watches: Our housemothers 
would prefer that youlgg children do 
not have good wa' at school. 


Breakage and loss are’ difficult to 
control in the case of the younger 
children. 


Appreciation 

The obvious desire of the vast ms- 
Jority of the parents of our students 
to co-operate in the many aspects 
and details of school‘ policy which 
make for a smooth-running organi- 
zation is greatly appreciated by the 
Superintendent and the entire staff 
of the school, 


‘We are most grateful also for the 
many expressions of thanks and ap- 
preciation that so many parents 
have included in their recent letters 
accompanying Christmas railway 
fares for thelr children. Since it is 
impossible to acknowledge them ell 
individually, please accept our gTa- 
titude to you all through the med- 
{um of the Canadian. 
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Billy Habkirk, Mario 
and Mary Chong. 
pupils stood up and sang 


THE 

places behalf of the O8.D. students at the 

wey School Auditorium. Assisting her are 
June Bailey, Claudette Gravelle, Joyce Rath, 


the Graduating Class. From left to right they are: 
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Supervising Teacher—Sentor School 
Bursar 

Matron and: Dietitian, 

Aurist and Oculist 


Dentist 


Supervising Teacher 
.. Supervising Teacher—Juntor Schoot 


.. Supervising Teacher—Int, School 


Secretary 
Clerk Stenographer 


Physician 


Nurse 


... Superintendent and Principal 


OFFICERS 
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4, RN. 
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Billy's apples. 

We ate Die, ice-cream, 
and suckers. Billy's 

mother gave us cookies, cokes, and 


HE 
i 


Be 
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Monday, October 12 was Thanks- 
giving. We did not come to school. 
‘We thanked God for many things. 
Billie, Carol, Jim and Clarke went 


| and laughed. 
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sang,|days which are in December. 


morning, Nov. 7, I got 
out of the window. I 
‘w snow on the ground. I was sur: 
. I like snow. Ger- 


After breakfast I 


and I went to the gym. 


ster told me she helped a 
Uttle girl to make a snowman. After 
supper we saw a movie about Joc 
E. Brown. It was funny. I laughed 
—Donna Mosher. 


Bulbs 

One afternoon we went outside 
with Mrs. Forster. Mr. Hodgson gave 
us tulip bulbs and daffodil bulbs. Mr. 
Hodgson made holes in the ground 
bed. We put the bulbs 
we covered the 
bulbs will sleep for the 
the spring the bulbs will 
we shall have pretty 
—Elaine Labelle 

My Letter 
One morning I got a letter from 
mother. She told me a car hit 
‘The dog's name is Rover. 
has a broken leg. He can’t walk 
can’t sit up. My father car- 
Masbe he will not 


e. 

bad! 

eccese PHILS Toole 
My Birthday and Hallowe'en 
October 29 was my birthday. I 
twelve years old. October 31 
was Hallowe'en. Friday afternoon, 


. Too 


six. I got four. We made paper cups. 


We had birthday cake, ice-cream 
bars, cookles, doughnuts, Hallowe'en 


in our class; Margaret” Ann’ atti made of, wood: Btllts 
sin cur ce aibgor Beverley] are MAM 10 walk on, (The fadian 
Bowen, Midland;.Carol Cleary,: Ea-| boys were clever at walking on stilts, 
panola; Jean Crosby, Mossley; Patt!) y.45"mede'-tops ‘They © 
Paris; Emily Goss, Fenwick;, played. onthe {ce ,} topa, 
Connie Roche, Whitney; Loran Mos- rome CENTS 2 
her, Camp Borden; Paul -O*Conhor,| ...The children played 
Hamilton; and Anatoli. Turbin from} water. ‘They put Red 
Peterborough. 3 te wee water. When Red Deer. 
‘We were all five years old when bepettandiie cde 
we came to school i September, tito water: 
but since then Anatoli, Beverley, put tito ‘the. water. 
Carol, Margaret and Emily have-had| ‘The boys’ liked 
birthdays. We've had ‘a birthday| sticks: Bach boy 
party for each on his or her’ birth-/ boy’ threw. the: stick with his 
day which the whole class thorough-| Fiet'tried to hit another 
.jly enjoyed. The dressed)" Tnaian bays played 


Our Community _ The 
Every Thursday we read stories|from big animals, 
.|from 8 book called Mother Hub-| My sled is made of wood. My sled 
.| bard’s Reading Shelf. is called.a toboggan. It goes very 
It tells us about our community fast down hill. Red Deer’s sled would 
many years ago. Our community 1s| ot go fast. 
the village or town where we live. : The Seat peer, Peaved with Red 
‘The Indians lived in our com-|Deer an Deer would 
munity long ago. They lived in wig-|DPull the sled up the hill. The bear 
wams. The Indians hunted for their me i on oe ee would 
food. They hunted with bows and}, nan alone a rarane 
arrows. They fished in the rivers, | 1, ride. a Say toboaeen B ihe 


"| houses, or churches. When the white 


up for the parties“ whith ‘last the’ 
whole afternoon in school. They 
played games and had many things 
to eat which always include a birth- 


had our pictures taken at each 
party and also at the Hallowe'en 
party. X 

Now we are looking forward to 
Paul's, Connie’s and Patti's ‘birth: 


ey ae 

SENIOR SCHOOL --: 
Semon Remo 
Miss Huffman’ 


The Indians had no streets ‘or 


people came they wanted good 
homes. They made them of logs. 
They were called log-cabins. There 
was a fire-place in the cabin. The 
women cooked over the open fire. 
—Murray Brown, 3Voc. 


The General Store 

After a number of people came 
to live in the community, they need- 
ed a store. The pioneers made the 
store of logs. Food and many other 
things were in this store. It was cal- 
led a general store. 

More people came and made 
homes near the store. Then the 
people needed more stores. They 
made a grocery store, a butcher 
shop and a post office. 

To-day our community has many 
stores. — Edward Rosengren 3V 6r. 


Red Deer, the Indian Boy 
Every Thursday we read this book. 
The story is about a little Indian 
boy. His name is Red Deer. He lives 
near a river. He lives in a tepee. A 
tepee Is an Indian~home. ‘Red Deer 
lives with his father and his mother. 
His father's name is Chief Eagle. 
His mother’s name is Yellow Bird, 
Here are some stories we have 
read about Red Deer. | 
—Susan Payne, 1 Voc. | 
Red Deer's Bath ’ 
Red Deer went every day to the 
river. Chief Eagle, his father, went | 


chocolate pumpkins and; With him. Red Deer and his father 


Christmas Day 

“tong, long ago, a little Child 
Came to our world to be 

Aholy Gift with God's true love 
To every child like me. 

This Mttle child of God came 

down 

To show the world a way 

To give some joy to every one, 
On Merry Christmas Day. 


. “This little child was Jesus, and 


He was a Gift from heaven. 
God, make me see exactly why 
Your Christmas Gift was 
given. . 
God, make me know that I 
should give 
Some gifts and love away. 
Help me to be a child who makes 
A Merry Christmas Day. 
Amen.” 


COONAN OO, 


News from the 
Home Economics Room 
Miss. K. B. Daly 


A Birthday Party 
The party was held in the Home 
Economics Room on the twenty-first 
of October. The Intermediate stud- 
ent-guests were Catherine McDon- 
ald, Patricia Smith, Mary Ann Oare, 
Donald Richardson, Cyril Cassell, 


Robert. 
Mary O'Neil and Doreen Brown were 
servers. 

The centre-plece was a bird made 
of hubbard squash, sweet potato, 
green beans, carrots and gum drops. 
The place-cards were made of crab- 
apples. The letters of the boys and 
girl's names were changed, so they 
were confused for a few minutes 
but they found their own places soon. 
After grace, they had a dinner of 
watermelon, mashed potatoes, cauli- 
flower, turnip, cabbage salad, ham- 
burg steak, chili sauce, apple pud- 
ding and birthday cake. Margaret 
Kirkness had iced the cake which 
I had made. It was a plain cake. 
We drank postum. We surely enjoyed 
it very much. 

—Claudette Gravelle, G.C. 


A Birthday Dinner. 

A lovely birthday dinner was held 
in the Home Economics Room at 
11:15 a.m. on October 14. There were 
eight guests from the Senior School, 
four boys, and four girls; Christina 
Bennett, David Hunter, Margaret 
Kirkness, Jeanette Masci, Robert 
Reid, Norman Ruttan, Kenneth Sear- 
son and Shirley Warren. They looked 
for their names on the place-cards 
and said the grace. They sat at a 
beautiful table. This was decorated 
with orange Chinese lanterns and 
two Hallowe'en candles. The place- 
cards were Uttle turkeys made from 
Dine cones, with tails made of pieces 
cut from the paper cups that hold 


+ chocolates. The legs were, of white 


Pipe cleaners, and the necks and 
heads of stiff orange papers. They 
had green heads and beaks and yel- 
low wattles. They were made by 
Doreen Brown and Vivian Curtis. 
For dinner, they had grapes, ham- 
burg steaks, boiled cauliflower, 
mashed potatoes, salad, chili sauce, 
pumpkin pie, birthday cake, which 
Thad made, and tea. Vivian Curtis 
and Doreen Brown served the meal. 
The birthday cake was a plain cake. 
Mary O'Neill had iced it with butter 
icing and, also, decorated it with 
small coloured candies and pink and 
blue candles. After the delicious din- 


THE CANADIAN 


Wednesday, November 4 at 11:15 
am. in the Home Economics Room 
for eight Intermediate students. 
‘They were Elizabeth Moore, Lucien 
Martin, Jackie Wales, Larry Armes, 
Barbara Lewis, Geraldine O'Dell, 
John Wright and Marie Edmunds. 
They came into the Home Economics 
Room and shook hands with me; for 
I was the hostess. I said, “Happy 
Birthday” to them. They sat in the 
living room until we called them to 
dinner. Peggy De La Franier and 
Margaret Kirkness were serving. I 
made the plain cake the day before 
and Jeannette Masci iced it. The 
Uttle black papers on the table with 
orange lanterns on them were place 
cards. The guests looked for their 
names and then we sald our grace. 

Some teachers came to see the 
birthday party and to say “Happy 
Birthday” to the students. There was 
delicious food to eat. Peggy and 
Margaret took the plates away and 
I lighted the candles. I cut the cake 
and passed it to the guests. 

‘When, the lunch was over. Miss 
Daly and I bade them goodbye and 
they said, “Thank you for the lovely 
dinner." 

I hope the students enjoyed their 
birthday party. —Joyce Rath. 

Graduating Class. 


Beauty Culture 
Mrs. G. Lewis 

Shampooing and Setting Hair 

My classmates and I go to Beauty 
Culture in Mrs. Lewis's room every 
Thursday and Friday morning. We 
are learning how to éhartfpoo and 
set hair, and how to manicure the 
finger nails. 

I am going to write about sham- 
pooing and setting hair. 

‘We need a shampoo cape, two to- 
wels, a clip, a hair brush, two. combs 
(a rat tail comb and a wave comb). 
hair pins, a hair net and cotton. We 
put these on a table near the person 
who wants a shampoo and set. 

‘A little towel is put around the 
customer’s neck, then the shampoo 
cape is fastened around the neck 
and another towel is clipped over 
the shampoo cape. The hair is brush- 
ed well before is washed. The cus- 
tomer then reclines in ‘the chair 
and the halr-dresser puts the 
cape over her shoulders. She 
sprays the hair with warm water. 
She must not use hot water 
because it will burn the cus- 
tomer's head. She pours the sham- 
poo liquid soap on the head and 
washes the hair well with the finger 
tips. She would soap the 
twice. If it is very\dirty, she may 
have to soap it three times. Then 
she sprays warm water over the hair 
to rinse it. A hot oil shampoo !s 


Two senior boys, 
working on projects in 
shop instructor, Mr. L. 


AT WORK IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 
Peter DeRose and Burton Foster, are shown 
the Carpenter Shop under the direction of 


given to some people who have brit- 
tle, bleached or dyed hair. 


Sometimes people want a rinse 
on the hair. The hair-dresser puts 
some warm water in a bottle. Then 
she puts the colour that the cus- 
tomer wants in the bottle and shakes 
it well. Then she pours it over the 
hair and combs it through the hair. 


After the rinse is put on, the cus- 
tomer sits in a chair while the hair- 
dresser combs her hair and puts the 
waving lotion on it to set the waves. 
She puts the clips on the waves. She 
puts the rest of thi 


puts the net on the customer's 
head. She puts the cotton under 
the net over the ears to keep them 
from burning. The customer aits 
under the dryer and when the hair 
is dry, the hair-dresser combs it 
out and sets it nicely to sult the 
customer. 

—Jeannette Masci, 4A. Sr. 


Manicuring 


My work in Beauty Culture is very 
interesting and I like it. One learns 
many things there. Mrs. Lewis, my 
teacher, has taught me many things 
I now know but never knew before. 


Manicuring is one important part 
of beauty culture. To manicure 
means to take care of our fingernails 
and hands. For this you have to have 
a small pillow. You put a towel a- 
round this pillow. Also you have to 
have a finger bowl with warm soapy 
water and a small nail brush in it. 
A cosmeic tray is part of the equip- 
ment, too. 

First see that your patron is seat- 
ed comfortably. Then take her left 
hand and if she has any nail polish 
on, remove it with polish remover. 
When this is finished, you shape the 
nail in whatever way the patron 
wants it. Thé cutjcle ofl goes on next, 
Massage this into the cuticle, start- 
ing with the little finger. After you 
have done the left hand, put it in 
the warm soapy water and let it 
soak for a few minutes. Start the 
right hand and do the same, always 
starting at the little finger. When 
the right hand is finished, you take 
the left one out and dry it. While 
‘@rying the fingers push back the 
cuticle. Then take an orangewood 
stick and apply cuticle lotion and 
gently loosen the-cuticle with round- 
ed edge of metal cuticle pusher. 
Trim cuticle only if absolutely neces- 
sary. Apply cuticle oll again, then 
scrub nails with soapy water, and 
brush with brisk downward move- 
ment to remove grease. You then dry 
the hands and nails. Apply a liquid 
called adheron on the nails, then 
whatever shade of polish the cus- 
tomer wants. On top of the polish 
you can apply seal-fast which is an- 
other liquid to keep the polish from 
chipping off. —Isabel Nugent, 4A. 


Carpenter Shop 

This Pall has been a busy one for 
the boys of this shop. The boys who 
attend the morning classes—Peter 
DeRose, Burton Foster, William 
Wilks and Donald Dennie are get- 
ting a great deal of experience in 
such maintenance work as glazing 
windows, repairing desks, chairs, 
re-surfacing tables and other similar 
Jobs. The boys who come in the 
afternoon—Grant Drury, Peter 
Klym, Mario Micetick, and Douglas 
Leeman, follow up the jobs that are 
left from the morning because the 
shop is so small there is no room to 
begin new projects. All these boys 
are doing general repairs such as 
they are apt to do after they leave 
the school. 

From the jobs that come to us, 
the boys receive a variety of train- 
ing. It is our work to repair the 
broken things in all the buildings. 
If the job is part w and part 
metal, we have very good facilities 
in our welding shop to make repairs 
to the metal objects. The boys are 
becoming familiar with the use of 
both Acetylene and Electric welding. 
In the process of our work we at- 
tempt to make things stronger than 
previously by giving added ‘support 
to the place receiving the greatest 
stress. 

During the unusually fine weath- 
er this autumn we have been able 
to do many extras gutside besides 
the usual routineSof removing 
screens, putting on storm windows 
and making necessary repairs. AS 
the winter months progress we plan 
upon having the boys make some 
projects from wood for themselves. 

—L. M. Hall 


The Belleville Firemen Visit 
The O.S.D. 
(A Class Composition) 
Mr. A. C. Stratton 

On Monday November 9th about 
ten o'clock the Firemen brought 
their aerial ladder up to our school. 
This ladder is eighty feet long. 

Chief Vance had his men put the 
ladder up sixty feet near the flag 
pole. A fireman was on the ladder. 
This ladder would turn around while 
in the air. The man had to hang on * 
tightly. : 

‘The firemen went away up on the 
aerial ladder to put a new rope on 
our flag pole. 

This ladder can also be placed a- 
gainst a window eighty feet high 
to take a man, woman, girl or boy 
out of a burning building; or fire- 
men can put their hose in through 
the window to fight a fire with 
water. 

The aerial ladder is very expen- 
sive. It cost a great deal of money. 


—1V2 Senior. 


Page & pe 

A Glad Christmas 
while the Baby Jesus was sleep- 
ing in a manger, the shepherds 
of Bethlehem were out in the 
fields taking care of their sheep. 
‘They were afraid that something 
might hurt the sheep or the tiny 
lambs, so they were keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. 
It was very quiet and still out 
in the fields. The sheep and the 
lambs were sleeping, and the 
shepherds talked together in 
low voices. 

There was no light but the 
stars, twinkling in the dark sky 
overhead. 

But suddenly a wonderful 
light flashed from the sky. The 
night was as bright as day. 

The shepherds were frighten- 
ed, and covered their faces with 
their hands. Then they heard 
a voice speaking to them. It was 
the voice of an angel. 

“Fear not”: the angel said, 
“for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall}, 
be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of Da- 
vid a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

And suddenly there was with 

the angel, a great multitude of 
angels praising God, and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 
When the angels had finished 
their glad Christmas song, they 
disappeared, and the shepherds 
were left alone again in the 
darkness, 

For a moment they stood still, 

and wondered at all that had 
happened. Then they began: to 
talk eagerly together about 
what they had seen. 
. “Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem,” they said, “and see 
this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made 
known unto us.” 

So the shepherds left their 
sheep in the fields, and hurried 
along the road towards Bethle- 
hem. They walked through the 
quiet streets of the little town. 
When they came to the stable 
near the inn, they stopped. 

They pushed the door open 
gently. There they found Mary, 
and Joseph, and the Baby Jesus 
lying in a manger. 

The shepherds looked in won- 
der at the tiny Baby. Their 
hearts were filled with joy. Then 
they went quietly out of the 
stable, and shut the door softly 
behind them. 

When they reached the street, 

they began to tell every one 
about the angel’s message. They 
told how they had found the 
Baby as the angel had said. 
As they hurried back to the 
fields to take care of their sheep, 
they sang songs of praise to the 
heavenly Father for sending the 
Baby Jesus to the world: 

We, too, are glad and sing our 
Christmas hymns of praise, be- 
cause the Baby Jesus came to 
our world. 


3. 
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me. 


There never was a star that 


stayed 


Day. 


ity by discouraging thrift. 


by weakening the strong. 


—John Martin. 
ROMO 
Nine Maxims for Thinking 


1, You cannot bring about prosper- 


‘You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. 


“There never was a Christmas 
tree 


Till Christ was born for you and 


Above the place a child was laid, 
Within a manger filled with hay, 
Until that first still Christmas 


2. You cannot strengthen the weak 


You cannot further the brother- 


hood of man by 
class hatred. 


couraging the rich. 


. You cannot establish sound se- 


curity on borrowed money. 


|. You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than you earn. 
. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man's in- 
lependence. 


itiative and ind 


. You cannot help the poor by dis- 


. You cannot help men perman- 


ently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for 


themselves. 


A Christmas Wish 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Did You Know That 
During the past school year 
classes for the multiple hand- 
icapped were conducted in 
schools and classes for the 
deaf in the United States and 
Canade for 

Deaf-blind pupils 

Deaf-cerebral palsied pupils 

Deaf-mentally retarded 

pupils . 

Aphasic pupils 
Parents of deaf children will 
find this information and 
other pertinent data in the 
January issue of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 

Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D.C. 

Official Organ: 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the 
Deaf Convention of. American 
Instructors of the Deaf 
January number, $2.00 
Yearly subscription, five num- 
bers, $4.00 | 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


ing about that even the children 
paused in their excitement to 
watch them. 
And now the little tree was 
indeed happy. 

“And the best part of all,” it 
explained to the old pine, 
that I shall live to see another 
Christmas.” 
And the old pine said, “Well 
at last you are getting some 
sense. ” 


* 
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Nativity Scene from a Christmas Pageant 
Christmas Pageant 


Programme 
r) 
Parr I 
Chairman's Remar! 


Choruses tee 

1. 

2. 
Picture 
Trios - 

1. Away in a Manger 

2. Hark the Herald Angels Sing 
Picture . see 
Rhythm Band . 

. Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 

2. March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
Picture . npn és . On the Hills of Judaea 
Carol .. ‘Silent Night’ 

Past 
A Rativity Play 


Adapted and Directed by Miss H. Keetrr 
Music and Dialogue arranged by Mz. A. Gorpow 
This pageant is a portrayal of the events leading up to the birth 
of Christ as recorded in the Bible. Immediately preceding each 
scene, the following students will read the portion of scripture 
describing the scene that follows:- 
Vivian Curtis, Doreen Brown, Joanne Brontmier, Rosemary 
Burnadz and Mary O'Neil. 
SCENE I. THE ANNUNCIATION 
Mary ......... ‘i ea soe Jeannette Masc! 
Music—‘Ave Maria’—Mas. M. Davipson 
SCENE I. THE ARRIVAL AT THE INN 


Inn Keeper . 

Publicans bert 

Roman Soldiers Wilfred Saumure, William 

Taz Payers Peter DeRose, Robert Ebersole 
Joseph Nc 

Mary Jeannette Masci 


Mustc—'No Room In The ‘Inn’ 
SCENE rae THE HILLS OF JUDAEA 


Shepher Donald Dennie, Delbert Green, Douglas 
ary McGregor, Raymond Panke, Billy wiks 
& 5 wi 


SCENE IV. KING HEROD'S COURT 
King Herod y 


High Priest 
Altar Boy 
Scribes “ 
Roman Guards 
Slave Girls ..... Ellen Howe, Diane Wires 
Wise Men David Elliot, Burton Foster, Donald Sattler 

SCENE V. THE NATIVITY 
Mary ‘ " a 


Joseph .... 
Guardian Angels 
Cherubs 


Terry sate el, Bruce 
. 
Moony, Douglas Rowe, 


Terry Stewart, Brian West 

Shepherds rites penne. D. Green, D. 

regor, ; 

Wise ‘Mex wipes Ss Panke, W. Shed pated 
Angels esate . M. Penfold, M. Wadsworth, J. 
Bailey, I. Laney, J. Rath, P. DeLaFranier, L Nugent, 
M. Kirl J. Cullen, 8, Girdler, J. Hopkins, C. Ben- 
nett, N. K. Mathewson, D, |. Saunderson, 8, 


. Moon, J. 
Warren, F. Westbi 
. ies a rook, 8. Brant, 5. 
‘usic—Silent Night’, ‘We Three Kings’, ‘Adeste Pidelis’ 
‘Tracuxrs’ Cuorus 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
Offering at the door for Pupils’ Benefit Fund 


ey cements in ome Economics Room after the Pageant in charge 


Tw raft 
Stage Manager—Billy Habkirk Asaistants—ieelthy Dorschner 
Dallaire 


Tommy, 


b made, in|schooling and éducation in the re- 
inthe services rénd-|gular classes in the regular way. 


better position to take their educa- 
tion in the same way as do 


hearing in any sense of 
the word. It is purely reaction to 
sound. Consequently, one must not 
confuse the situation. The use of 
a hearing ald for the deaf, the 
teaching of speech to the deaf, the 


-|teaching of lipreading to the deaf 


approach or technique. Their in- 
structors follow the same procedure 
as is followed in public school in- 
struction, namely, through the chan- 


time, but the regular course of study 
and approach are followed. 


‘This is not so, however, when con- 


are not in any sense remedial mea- 
sures or means of “correcting a de- 
fect.” No deaf child has ever been 
educated by these means alone. The 
deaf child requires complete edu- 
cational procedures throughout the 
entire school day of 5 hours. Speech 
and Upreading are merely phases of 
the whole education of the deaf 
child. With the deaf, the use of a 
hearing ald is for speech and for 
lipreading help only. It is criminal 
and poor pedagogical approach to 
think that by providing a deaf child 


.| with a hearing aid, the solution {s 


help suffices with all other physical- 
ly handicapped, it requires a very 
complete and technical educational 
‘pproach—five hours a day through 
& period of 12 to 15 years of school 
instruction to provide proper ‘serv- 
lees for the deaf. There is no basis 
for comparison. The other physi- 
cally handicapped receive thelr 


accomplished.: It 4s thoughtless and 
inhuman. 

In the same way, it is wrong to 
think that the selection of a teach- 
er of speech answers the condition 
of the deaf child. All such unreas- 
onale provisions can ruin the deaf 
‘child's entire life. Sound legislation 
should be passed to-protect the deaf 
child in his struggle for an educa- 
tion. No teacher who has not had 
full year of traifing in the teaching 
of the deaf should be engaged to car. 
ry on the technical educational ap- 
proach to the deaf. Never should 
teacher of speech, as commonly un- 
derstood, be assigned to teach the 
deaf. It should be considered illegal. 
‘The deaf child's lot in every way is 
difficult as-it is, and no step which 
further handicaps him should be 
permitted. According to Webster's 
dictionary, the definition given for 
the term “physical” is 
taining to the body (as contrasted 


writer’s humble opinion is wrong- 
fully classified in an arbitrary man- 
ner when placed for educational 
Purposes with all classes of physi- 
cally handicapped. He suffers edu- 
cationally and in every way because 
of being considered as one of the 


lowed in the “treatment” of the 
other handicapped children plays 
educational havoc with the deaf 


remedial help to two or three child- 
ren in speech correction regardless 
of age or grade levels, such proce- 
dure, although now being followed, 
cannot constructively and advanta- 
geously be used with several deaf 
children in a group which varies in 
age abilities and grade levels. Any 
true educator can appreciate the 
seriousness and the ill effects of try- 
ing to teach eight or ten deaf child- 
ren ranging from 5 to 15 years of 


;8ge, all varying in ability, age, and 


temperament. Such procedure is 
most damaging to hearing children 
with all thelr faculities. What: must 
be the situation with a group of 
deaf children, who admittedly pre- 
sent the most difficult challenge in 
education? The trend for years, by 
all sound and modern pedagogy. is 
the abolishment of the “little red 
schoolhouse” because of its definite 
weakness and handicap in education, 
to the consolidation and the esta- 
blishment of larger groups of child- 
ren in féentralized areas. The single 
class of several grade and age levels 
is not considered the best’ in the 
education of the normal hearing 
child. -This is as it should be. But 
why should this unsound and an- 
clent philosophy of education be 
practiced and foisted on the help- 
less deaf child? Why does society 
actually take steps to handicap an 
already seriously handicapped deaf 
child? Is it because he cannot 
“speak” for himself? If so, should 
not someone speak for him? All nec- 
essary and required provisions 
should be had to render the best 
services possible for the physically 
handicapped. But in all zeal and 
desire to help do not let it be said 


“of or per-,that we are “sacrificing” the deaf 


child to realize these services for 


HiT 


educational approach under the 
most favorable conditions insuring 
@ full opportunity for a sound edu- 
cation for each individual  accord- 
to his particular need. This 
should be the objective of any state 
and should be guaranteed every deaf 
child throughout the country. 
—From the 15th Biennial Report of 


the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley. 


Just Once A Month. 


——_—— 
The Handicap of 
Malagjustment 
By Boyd E. Nelson 
Superintendent, Utah School for 

the Deaf ; 

QUESTION: Of the various hand- 
icaps which a normally bright child 
may possess which would you con- 
sider the most serious? 

ANSWER: The most serious hand- 
Icap any individual could suffer 
would be one which in turn brought 
the greatest amount of suffering to 


this would be a difficult problem. 
Certainly none of the handicaps 
which belong to what we ordinarily 
call our physical abilities would be 
included. The handicap would be - 
definitely of a mental or social nat- 
ure. 
‘The deaf, the blind and the cri 


wholesome duty to perform toward 
society. This effect upon cémmun- 


adversely effect whole nations as 
well as individuals. 
Hitler and Stalin were among 
persons with great handicaps. They 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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School Reopens After 
Vacation 

Pupils returned to the OSD. to 
begin a new term on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 5, and classes were resumed on 
Wednesday morning, January 6. All 
but 12 of the pupils were able to 
spend their Christmas vacation at 
hume. This was the smallest num- 
ber in the history of the school to 
remain at school for the Christmas 
period. It is hoped that next year 
all pupils will be able to enjoy 
Christmas at home with their fam- 
ilies. 


School Basement Halls and 
Cloakrooms Take on New 
Colours 
The painting of halls and cloak- 
rooms in the basement of the school 
building was completed during the 
Christmas vacation. Bright, cheer- 
ful colours have completely trans- 
formed this essential area which 
was formerly one uf the few drab 
places in the school. In the halls, 
sunny yellow walls contrast with 
deep red baseboards and green- 
grey floors. On the cloakroom walls 
turquoise and pink have been used 

very effectively. 


School Rink is Popular 

Continuous cold weather has 
favoured the boys this year in their 
efforts to keep a good sheet of ice on 


the school rink. Within a few days 
after the holiday the ice surface was 
ready for use. With the exception of 


one mild day, the older pupils have 


enjoyed regular skating and hockey 
since then, and it has been possible 
to alldt some skating time to the 
younger children in the Girls’ and 


Boys’ Residences. The main hope 


now is’that the ice will hold for Ice 


Sports Day on February 5th. 


Boys’ Residence Gets TV Set 

Through the generosity of three 
organizations af the Trenton Air 
Station a new TV Set has been pro- 
vided for the Boys’ Residence. It 
came in the form of a Christmas 
gift made possible by generous don- 
ations to the Pupil's Benefit Fund 
from the following groups: Middle- 


ton Park Protestant Sunday School. 


South Station R.C.A.F. Protestant) 
Chapel Guild. Number 6 Repair De- 


pot Sergeants’, Mess. 


; THE CANADIAN 


‘The boys are most grateful to our 
good friends at the Air Station for 
their thoughtfulness and generosity. 
‘The new set will add much enjoy- 
ment to life in the residence for our 
seniors. It is hoped that before long 
we shall be able to buy sets for the 
Girls’ and Junior Residences. . 


Miss Katherine Bawden 

Miss Katherine Bawden, formerly 
secretary to the superintendent of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, died 
in Belleville General Hospital early 
Tuesday morning, December 22nd, 
following a brief illness. Miss Baw- 
den joined the O.S.D. staff on Aug- 
ust 8, 1922 and served the school 
faithfully and efficiently for 28 years 
until her retirement on August 31. 
1950. Miss Bawden had always taken 
an active part in all school affairs, 
was most~ generous with her vocal 
talent, and was highly regarded by 
pupils, parents, and staff. She was 
a member of the Church of St. Mich- 
ael the Archangel, the church choir, 
the Altar Society and the Benevolent 
Society. The funeral service was held 
at the Church on December 24th. 
Very Reverend L. B. Garvin said 
Mass, and the Reverend Peter Mur- 
phy said the prayers at the grave- 
side. Interment was in St. James 
Cemetry. Superintendent J. G. 
Demeza, former superintendent W. 
J. Morrison, and several members 
of the O.S.D. staff attended the ser- 
vice. We extend our sympathy to 
the family. 


Senior Birthday Assembly 

All of the Senior School gathered 
in the auditorium at 1 o'clock on 
Wednesday, January 13 for the first 
birthday assembly of this year. 

The teacher in charge was Mr. 
Gordon, the pianist, Mrs. Demeza 
and the projectionist, Miss Huffman 

After Mr. Gordon had said, “Good 
Afternoon” and “Happy New Year" 
the pupils stood and sang. “God Our 
Loving Father.” the girls singing the 
first line and the boys the second 
line until the songz was finished 

The pupils to be honoured were 
called to the platform by slides. The 
first group whose birthday luncheon 
is on January 13 were: Murray 
Brown. Russell Koshowski, Wilfred 
Saumure, Billy Habkirk, Laura 
Wallace. Betty Williams, Diane 
Moon and Donna Bell. 

The second group whose birthday 
luncheon is on Jan. 27 were: David 
Elliot, Robert Stewart, Peter De 
Rose, Peter Klym, Irene Laney, Peg- 
gy De La Franier and Vivian Curtis. 

Mr. Demeza greeted each one and 
wished them a happy birthday. The 
audience sanz. “Happy Birthday To 
You.” 

Two announcements were flashed 
on the screen. First - The Senior 
Party on Jan. 20. Second - The Ice 
‘Sports on Feb. 5. 

The pupils read aloud the poem, 
“Happy New Year's Day” by Celia 
Standish. 

Mr. Demeza introduced Mr. El- 
born and Mr. Mustard to the pupils. 
He called Mary Chong and Claudette 
Gravelle to the platform because they 
had earned pins of merit for typing 
50 words and over per minute award- 
ed by Underwood Typewrting Co. of 
Toronto. Mr. Elborn presented Mary 
with her pin and Mr. Mustard pre- 
sented Claudette with hers. 

The play, “Marco Polo,” given by 
3A Intermediates and directed by 
.|Mr. Graham was enjoyed by all. 
After singing. “God Save The 
| Queen,” all returned to the class 
rooms. —L. J.B. 


ma 


The Nativity Scene 
Joseph—Norman Ruttan. Mary—Jeannette Mascl. Angels—Mary Chong, 


Claudette Gravelle. Cherubs—(L. to 


R.) Michael Mooney, Bruce Daniell, 


Brian West, Terry Bindernagel, Douglas Rowe. 


O.S.D. Pupils Give 


Splendid Portrayal 


of Nativity Pageant 


Friday evening, December 11th, 
the large auditorium of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf was filled to 
capacity by parents, and friends 
from out-of-town as well as many 
from the city, for the fine present- 
ation by the school students of the 
“Nativity,” the old, old, but ever new 
story of the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. 

The Nativity play, which was in 
the form of a pageant, was adapted 
and directed by Miss Helen Keeler, 
with the music and dialogue ar- 
ranged by Mr. 8. Alec Gordon, as- 
sited by the teachers’ chorus. The 
Pageant portrays the events leading 
to the birth of Christ as recorded in 
the Bible. Immediately preceding 
each scene, were read with fine dis- 
tictness and clarity of tone, by the 
following students: Vivian Curtls, 
Doreen Brown, Joanne Brontmier, 
Rosemary Burnadz and Mary O'Neil. 


MUSICAL PROGRAM 

Preceding the play a short mus- 
cial program, consisting of choruses 
by the senior girls, “Snowflakes” 
and “Whistling Wind.” and a trio 
by R. Burnadz, V. Curtis and M. 
Laffrenier, who rendered “Away in 
a Manger,” and “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.” with fine timing and 
pleasing accent. 

The “Rhythm Band" by a senior 
class which ts always looked forward 
to with pleasure, rendered “Santa 
Claus is Coming to Town” and 
“March of the Little Lead Soldiers” 
with precision, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Marlene Caldwell. The 
audience, as well, entered into the 
spirit of the season by singing, “Si- 
lent Night, Holy Night.” 

The Nativity consisted of five 
scenes, Annunciation, with Mary. 
Miss Jeannette Masci, and the angel, 
Miss Claudette Gravelle, which was 
presented with appealing simplicity, 
during the rendition of “Ava Maria,” 
by Mrs. M. Davidson. 


NO ROOM 

Scene II, depicted the arrival of 
Joseph and Mary at the Inn, where 
they were told there was ‘no room’, 
but they might find shelter in the 
cave-like animal stable. Those tak- 
ing part included the inn keeper, 
Mario Micetick, publicans, Robert 
Reid and David Hunter. Roman 
soldiers, Wilfred Saumure and Wil- 
lam Hemphill, tax payers, Peter 


DeRose and Robert Ebersole, Joseph, 
Norman Ruttan and Mary, Jeannette 
Masci. 

The publicans were most realistic 
in their demands for the extra 
sheckles, which were demanded by 
@ resounding ‘thump’ of the fist on 
the table. The Roman soldiers were 
true to the part they interpreted, 
but Joseph, in his rich soft wine- 
coloured velvet, his gentle tones, and 
the hesitant Mary in her enveloping 
blue, were outstanding in thelr por- 
trayal of the principal characters 
of that scene. It might be noted 
here, that the one taking the part 
of Mary must merit that exclusive 
part by her deportment and scho- 
lastic attainment throughout the 
preceding portion of the year. To 
be chosen for the part, Is a high 
honor. 


SHEPHERD SCENE 

Scene III depicted the shepherd 
scene in the Judean hills in the dark 
of midnight, watching the sleeping 
flocks; the fire of the coals, and the 
sudden arrival of the littlest shep- 
herd, who comes running, shouting 
the appearance of ‘the herald angel, 
who burst through the grey curtains 
at the back in gleaming white satin 
with outspread snow-white wings. 
Then the arrival of the heavenly 
host with their trumpets, completed 
a most impressive picture. 

Those taking part were, shepherds. 
Donald Dennie, Delbert Green, Doug- 
las Leeman, Leroy McGregory, oy 
mond Panke, Billy Wilks; Yor 
shepherd, Marshall Wick; Heral! 
angel Mary Chong, heavenly host, 
F. Westbrook, P. DeLaFranier, N. 
K, Mathewson, I. Laney, Jean Drury. 
taking the place of J. Cullen who 
was absent due to illness; M. Pen- 
fold, J. Rath, M. Wadsworth, C. Ben- 
nett and M. Gansky. 


HEROD'S COURT 

Scene IV showed King Herod's 
Court. the King upon his high thro- 
ne with golden crown, and cunning 
character; portrayed by John Fos- 
sum, who under-studied for Peter 
Klym, who was suddenly called home 
due to the death of his father; the 
high priest in his cermonial robes. 
Kenneth Searson: the altar boy. 
Jackie Wales; the scribes, Irvine 
Hayes, Charles Beaumont; the Ro- 
man guards, Wilfred Saumure and 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Grave IA 
Miss A.M. Rush 
News 
I sald, “Good-bye” to Miss Rush. 
Robert gave me & big book and I 
thanked him after school one day. 
1 did not play outside because it was 
muddy. I was disappointed and then 
T played in the residence. Peter and 
I played Old Jack. I asked Mrs. 
Cumbley if I could see the weather 
in the newspaper for the next morn- 
ing. It said, “Rain.” Later I saw 
David M. and Michael fighting in 
fun. After supper we had a shower. 
Mrs. Cumbley put Noxema on my 
face because it was wind-burned. 
I played and went to bed. 
—Gilbert Lillie. 
On December ninth, after school 
I did not play outside. It was rain- 
ing. I played in the residence. Rob- 
ert and I fought, I had fun. My 
shirt was dirty. Roger gave me two 
books. I: looked at them. Peter and I 
played Old Jack. My score was five 
and I won. Gilbert and I played tag. 
After supper I went to bed. 
—Rolland Dube. 


One day in December the boys 
played cards on the table after 
school. I looked at a book about The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
and I read it. Gary M, Ronnie, Da- 
vid, Donnie T. and I played hide- 
and-seek. I saw William and Romeo 
playing checkers. Romeo and Don- 
nie played a dot game. Jimmy and 
I played tag. 

—Douglas McConachie. 


One day in December we did not 
play out of doors because it was 
raining. I was disappointed. I had 
an idea. I asked Arnold to make a 
log house and a tommy gun with 
me. Then Donald and I read an 
Alaska book. Jimmy and I heard a 
jet flying to Trenton. Arnold, Jim- 
my and I fought for fun. 


In the evening Donald M. and I 
played cards. Donald's score was 27 
and my score was 34. I won. 

—Melvin Lapinsky. 


Miss Rush said, “Good-bye” to me 
after school, Adrian, Melvin and I 
played out of doors. It was cold and 
it was raining. I saw Adrian, Larry. 
Gary and Donald E. making houses. 
Donald and I played cards. Donald 
won and his score was 3 and my 
score was 0. I said my prayers and 
T went to bed. —Zenon Stus. 


On Wednesday, December ninth, 
at 3.20 o'clock the boys did not play 
out of doors because it was raining. 
T returned to the residence. Michael 
and I made a house on the floor 
and I was tired. He said, “That's 
good.” Later I saw a boy running on 
the sidewalk. I looked at two comic 
books. After supper I took a shower 
and I sald my prayer. I went to bed. 

The next morning I made a house 
on the floor again. Miss Rush told 
Us that it was windy. 

—Adrian Answorth. 


Parrraratony I Sa. B 


Miss M. L. Tobin 
Th our class, there are six boys 
nd four girls, 


Ivan Beer is a big boy. Ivan had 
8 birthday. Ivan fs seven. 


Shirley Bruce’s mother and daddy 
came in thelr car. Shirley went 
downtown. 


Marilyn Fisher has a. brother |doughnuts, candy and birthday cake. 


Carl Masters likes to play outside. 


Carl plays with his wagon. 


Joe McDonnell gets many letters 
from home. Joe gives candy to the 
other boys and girls. 


Sharon Montoux Is a little girl. 
Sharon had a haircut. 


Teddy Saulter went home in a car. 
Teddy went to the dentist. 


Nita Villa came to us from Miss 
Douglas’ class. Nita has pictures of 
Mother, Paddy, Wayne and Billie. 


Leslie Young likes to ride his tri- 
cycle. Leslie can go very fast. 


Herbert Cripps rode on 
Herbert and Joe fell. Thi 


scooter) 
ughed. 


Preparatory I Jr. C. 
Miss M. A. Rutherford 
We have two boys and nine girls 
in our class. We are very happy at 
school. 


Bryan Buckingham receives mail 
from his mother and daddy, and 
from his grandmother. He lives in 
Toronto, 


Claudette Clement had a birth- 
day December 7.:She was seven 
years old. Her home ts in Timmins. 

Mark Cossey likes to draw cars, 
trains and trucks. He has a new 
hockey stick and puck. He lives in 
Kitchener. 


Joseph Deacon likes to brush off 
the blackboards. He lives in Wallace- 
burg. 


Marilyn Harrison receives many 
letters from her mother and daddy. 
She had her har cut in bangs. She 
lives in Parry Sound. 


Clyde Jourdin receives boxes and 
letters from home, and from his 
cousins. He likes to share his treats 
with the class. His home Is in Sault 
Ste Marie. 


Cecil Picard likes to ride on the 
wagon. He gives everyone a turn. His 
home is in Ottawa. 


David Roe has many pictures 
which his mother and daddy sent 
him. He lives in Toronto. ‘ 


Bobby Schultz builds with the 
blocks. He likes to pass the crayons. 
His home is in Walkerton. 


‘Wayne Walker receives many let- 
ters from his mother and daddy. He 
likes the balloons sent in his mail. 
His mother and father have moved 
to North Tonawanda. 


John Wilder is always happy. Hi 
lost one front tooth. He lives in Port 
Stanley. 


Preparatory III Sr. C. 
Bfiss Gwen Legault 

Thursday, September 24 was my 
birthday. I was twelve years old. Mr. 
Demeza, Mrs. Wannamaker, Mrs. 
Cameron, Mrs. Donoghue and two 

classes came to my party. I got 
pretty gifts and cards. We played 
ball outside. It was a nice day. Miss 
Legault took pictures. We enjoyed 
the party. —Allen Austin. 


I was twelve years old on Thurs- 
day, November 19. I had a birthday 
party. We played ring toss and a 
bowling game. I got a red ring, 
money, a white blouse, a colouring 
book and many birthday cards. The 
children sang “Happy Birthday” to 
me. We ate ritz crackers with cheese, 


| 


%|named Bruce. Bruce is in Miss Gae-,I had a very happy birthday. 
Ribel’s room. Marilyn loves Bruce. end 


—Elaine Bennett. 


T had a birthday Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 25. I was twelve years old. 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. Donoghue and 
Miss Legault spanked me. I had a 
Pretty birthday cake. I blew out 
twelve candles. Miss Legault took 
pictures. We played games and ate 
lunch. We drank chocolate milk. 

7 —Carol Ferguson. 


I was twelve years old Thursday, 
December 3. The girls and boys had 
fun at my party. I got a box of treats 
and a pretty blue ring. I blew out 
twelve green candles on my cake. 
The children sang “Happy Birth- 
day” to me. I said, “Thank you very 
much.” We had a nice lunch and 
drank chocolate milk. 

—Ruth Elliott. 


We went to the assembly room 
Monday afternoon, December 7. We 
saw a puppet show. It was’ about 
Rumpelstiltskin. We enjoyed it. 

—Jimmy Henderson. 


One afternoon we went to the 
assembly room. We saw a movie. It 
was about the Santa Claus Parade 
in Toronto. It was a good movie. 

7 —Mary Hummel. 


We went to the assembly room 
Friday afternoon, December 11. We 
saw the Christmas Pageant. The 
big boys played Joseph, the wise men 
and the shepherds. The big girls 
played Mary and the angels. Some 
little boys were little cherubs. We 
enjoyed the pageant. 

—Herbert Bossence. 


Jimmy Henderson made a mummy. 
Some boys helped him. It was in a 
long box. 


We helped Miss Legault put pretty 
Papers around the windows. The 
Papers are red, white and green. 

—Nancy Van Luven. 


School : 


KS 
% 

S, 
SOOO 
Mrs. B. Ryan 
The Weather 
Every day we write on our wea- 
ther calendars for September, Oct- 
ober, November and December. To- 
day it ts clear, sunny, cold and calm. 
The temperature this morning was 

20. 

We read about the weather in the 
newspaper. It tells the weather for 
every day. Sometimes the man makes 
a mistake. —Lucien Martin, 3A 


Sheep 

It was summer. The shepherd 
was on the mountainf He had a 
Mock of sheep. There were two thou- 
sand sheep in the flock. The sheep 
grazed all day. Two dogs watched 
the sheep. 

The herder's dogs helped him 
move the flock of the sheep to an- 
other place. The sheep ate on a new 
pasture; The two dogs were very 
clever. 

At dinner time the herder cooked 
beans and meat. He gave two cans 
of dog food to the dogs. 

A man came to the mountain to 
visit the shepherd. He brought food, 
clothes and mail. The man had a 
mule. The mule carried the things. 

—Barbara Beaumont, 4A. 


A Volcano 
A volcano is a mountain with no 


Peanut butter sandwiches. cookies. snow on top. It has a big hole in 


the top called a crater. There is 


melted rock in a volcano. It is call- 
ed lava. Sometimes the melted rock 
boils over the top of the crater. The 
lava runs down the slope. 

A volcano is very dangerous. There 
aré volcanoes in Japan, South 
America and other places. There are 
no volcanoes in Canada. 

—Harry Willson, 3A. Int. 


North America 

North America is the third largest 
continent. There are many countries 
in North America. Canada and Uni- 
ted States are two large countries in 
North America. Gi , Alaska 
and Mexico are in North America. 
There are several small countries 
south of Mexico which we call 
Central America. Some of the islands 
are in North America. They are the 
West Indies, 

North America is almost sur- 
rounded by water. The Arctic Ocean 
1s at the north. The Pacific Ocean 
is at the west. The Atlantic Ocean 
is at the east. 

The St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes make a waterway half 
way across the continent, 

—Kenneth Yates, 3A. Int. 


Canada 

Canada is a country. It is in 
North America. We live in Canada. 
There are ten provinces in Canada. 
They are; British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 

Newfoundland. 
—Herbert Alton, 3A Int. 


Oceans 

An ocean is a very big body of 
salt water. There are five oceans. 
The names of the oceans are Indian 
Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Altantic 
Ocean, Arctic Ocean and Antarctic 
Ocean. 

The Pacific Ocean, is the largest 
ocean. The Indian Ocean is the 
smallest ocean. The Arctic Ocean is 


jat the north. The Antarctic Ocean 


is around Antarctica at the south. 
—Sharon Kilbreath, 3A. Int. 


The World é 

The world is round. It is made of! 
land and water. There are big pieces 
of land and big bodies of water. A 
continent is a very large piece of 
land. An ocean is a very large body 
of water. Stephen Reeve, 3A. 


A continent is a very big piece 
of land. There are seven continents. 


The names of the continents are 
North America, South America, Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, Australia and An- 
tartica. Asia is the largest contin- 
ent. Australia is the smallest cont- 
inent. We live on North America. 
Antartica is covered with ice. 
—Eugene LeBlanc, 3A. 


A Glacier 

A glacier is a big piece of ice slid- 
ing slowly down the mountain. You 
cannot skate on a glacier because 
the ice is too rough. The glacier 
comes from a snow-cap sliding down 
the mountain. The snow-caps free- 
zes into ice on the slope. It is a 
glacier. Some of the ice melts. The 
water runs down the mountain very 

fast. It Is called a torrent. 
—Bryan Meany, 3A. 


A Valley 
A valley is between mountains. 
The weather is warm in the valley. 
It is not windy in the valley. Rivers 
run slowly in the valley. There are 
many fruit farmers in the valley. 


‘Continued on Page 6) 


threads of wool twisted’ together. 
‘Yarn is used for knitting and mend- 
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seized her kitten and at 
carried it to the bam wht 
had lived before. She went 
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barn. A milker milks cows. A man 
puts the milk on a truck The milk 
goes to the dairy. A machine makes 
the milk clean. Another machine 
puts the milk into bottles. The milk- 
man brings the milk to the house. 
This 1s 2V2 class exercise. Written 
by Andrew Dube. 


Ahpellah, The Eskimo 

Ahpellah is an Eskimo. He has a 
wife and two children. He lives in 
Greenland. 

Abpellah has two homes. His 
winter home is an igloo. The igloo 
is made of stones and mud. His sum- 
mer home is a tent made of seal- 
skin. 

Ahbpella wears clothes made of 
sealskinIn the winter he wears two 
suits He wears sealskin boots and 
mutts In the summer he wears one 
suit 

All of the family do some work. 
Father hunts in the summer. He gets 
fish, seals, polar bears, walrus, and 
perhaps a whale. Mother and the 
children get birds and bird's eggs. 
Mother makes new clothes for the 
family. In the winter Father makes 
mew harpoons or harness for his 
dogs Sometimes he makes things of 
awory. 

Ahpellah and his family like to 
eat raw meat. They eat seals, fish, 
walrus, birds and bird's eggs. They 
like blubber very much. 

Ahpellah and his friends trade 
some things when the big ship comes. 

+ They get rifles. cartridges and fish 
hooks They give the men on the 
ship sealskins and ivory ornaments. 

—Beth Moore, 4A. 


Wool 

We saw a movie called “The Story 
of Wool” 

In the spring the sheep have lots 
of wool The men use clippers to 
shear off the sheep's wool. The farm- 
er sells the wool. He sells it to the 
woollen mill. The men put the wool 
into tubs and wash it. They put the 
wool in the machine. The machine 
cards it. They card or comb the 
Wool to make it smooth. They put 
the wool into the spinning machine. 
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it is too cold to go to school in the 
winter in Lapland. 
Will you write a letter to me about 
your home and yourself? 
Your friend, 
—John Fossum, 4A. 


Antarctica 

Antartica is at the South Pole. 
There are no people in Antarctica 
It is very cold. There are many pen- 
guins in Antarctica and many seals, 
too. Many seals swim in the water. 
‘They lie on the ice sometimes. The 
seals are brown and black. They can 
swim fast. They catch fish to eat. 
The seals like to eat fish. 

The penguins lay eggs. They keep 
the eggs warm in a pocket. They sit 
on their feet. Penguins are black and 
white. They cannot fly because their 
wings are too short. The penguins 
walk slowly but they can swim fast 
im the water. 

Some people want to go to Antarc- 
tica. They must be careful and watch 


for icebergs. Some men want to catch 
penguins for the zoo because Amer- 
jean people want to see them. The 
men shoot seals for the skins and oil. 
‘Some men catch the seals for people 
to look at. —Robert Hillman, 4A. 


SOL LOLOL, 


Senior School 


SOOLPLOCCCCLLECE EM A 
SENIOR LANGUAGE 
Miss C. Maloney 
Tabby’s Moving Day 
‘A Reproduction Story) 
Tabby lived with her kittens in 
@ snug home in the hay in the barn. 
One day. she found a new home 


for her and her kittens in the at- 
tic of the house. She picked up one 


CNM, 


¥ 
SEE 


It twists the wool into thread. They 
weave the threads of wool into cloth 


jof the kittens, carried it to the 
trunk in the attic of the house, 


home again until her kittens were 


grown up to look out for them- 
selves. —Lyla Garnett, 1A. Sr. 
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and said, “Merry Christmas,” to my 
Holy Communion. My mom, dad 
family. I went to church to receive 
and I went to see the Profecki Fam- 
ily about twelve o'clock at noon. My 
uncle Mike stayed at my home. My 
mom knocked at the door and we 
said, “Merry Christmas” to the Pro- 
fecki Family. I gave Nick the gifts. 
He put them on the floor near the 
Christmas tree. Nick's mom and dad 
invited us to eat our Christmas 
Dinner. We had turkey for Christ- 
mas. We ate a big dinner. My dad 
joked and made us laugh He talked 
about when he was a small boy. 
After dinner I read the Star Weekly. 

Nick gave us some lovely gifts. 
My mom got a lovely table lamp, 
my dad got a pair of pretty socks 
and I got a pair of pyjamas with 
two dollars. I kissed Nick's mom 
and thanked her tor the ivvely gift. 
‘Then we talked and laughed, and 
played cards. I won once. 

We ate a big supper. After sup- 
per Nick and I played snakes and 
ladders, checkers, and other games. 
We had fun. Then we said, “Merry 
Christmas” to them again, said 
good bye and went home. We had 
@ lot of fun at my friends’ place. 
Some gifts were from Santa Claus 
and my friends. We enjoyed our- 
selves on Christmas Day. 

—Lillian Kluba, IA., Sr. 


The Nativity Play 
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Daddy gave him a toy riding- hor- 
se. It was nice. He liked to play 
with it. We talked for a long time 
and had lot of fun. 


On Christmas Day my parents 


On Friday afternoon, December,|°74 I went to Grandma's place at 


llth we went to the auditorium to 
see a Christmas play. This was the 
story: 

A long time ago, an angel appear- 
ed to Mary one day and told her 
that she would be the mother of 
a Saviour whom many people were 
waiting for. Mary knelt down while 
the angel was speaking to her. She 
was surprised about it. She prayed. 

After a while Mary and Joseph} 
went from Nazareth to Bethlehem 


thrée o'clock. I went to my aunt's 
place and watched the television for 
a while. It was a good picture. Aunt 
Ede gave me some candies, apples 
and an orange. I went back to 
Grandma's place again. We had & 
good supper of goose or duck, gravy. 
vegetables and other foods. After 
supper we went to see television. 
Then we went home. Reta and Jack 
came to see me to take me to Tor- 
onto. I stayed in Toronto for one 
day. —Diane Warlow, IA., 8:. 


OS.D. Pupils Give 
Nativity 


(Continued from Page 2) 


William Hemphill: the slave girls, 
Ellen Howe, and Diane Wilson, and 
the three wise men. David Elliot, 
Burton Foster and Donald Sattler, 
in their gorgeous robes of gold and 
satin in shades of-chartreuse and 
copper, and silver lame. 

‘This scene was most colorful. and 
the portrayal of Herod in his de- 
yising as how to circumvent this 
newborn King, as he paced up and 
down, stroking his beard, was well 
enacted. 


GORGEOUS PICTURE. 

Scene V the Nativity was most 
lovely, showing the two guardian 
angels, in their gleaming white robes, 
and hovering wings, Joseph and 
Mary, and the little cherubims with 
folded hands, seated around the 
manger crib; the arrival of the shep- 
herds in thetr native dress; the ap- 
proach of the three kings, slowly 
wending their way down the aisle, 
up the steps, and then in adoration 
lifting their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, which by the quick 
flash of additional light, showed the 
acceptance of the gift by the Father 
above, and then to complete the 
beautiful picture, the reverent ap- 
roach down the ‘aisle through the 
long auditorium of the double column 
line of angels, each walking with 
bowed head, hands crossed upon the 
breast, made the scene one long to 
be remembered. 

Those of the cast were: Norman 
Ruttan, as Joseph: Jeannette Masci. 
as Mary; Mary Chong and Claudette 
Gravelle, as guardian angels; Terry! 


THE CANADIAN 


Sulendid Portrayal of 


Bindernagel, Bruce Daniell, Michael 
Mooney;-Douglas Rowe; Terry Stew- 
art; Brian West as cherubs, D. Den- 
nie; D. Green; D. Leeman; L. Mc 
Gregor; R. Panke; W. Wilks; and 
M. Wick; as shepherds; David El- 
lot: Burton Foster and Donald 
Sattler as wisemen, and M. Gansky; 
M. Penfold; M. Wadsworth; I. Lan- 
|. Rath; P. DeLaPranier; I Nug- 
ent: J. Drury; S. Girdler; J. Hop- 
kins; C. Bennett: N. K. Matthew- 
son; D. Moon; J. Saunderson; 8. 
Warren; F. Westbrook:*S. Brant; 8. 
Elliott; S. Kerr; and D. Runstedler, 
as angels. 


SOFT MUSIC 

During eth scene soft music in 
keeping with the: being port- 
rayed was played, and “We Three 
Kings,” sung as they brought their 
gifts. 

Stage manager was Billy Hab- 
kirk. assisted by Keith Dorschner 
and Tommy Dallsire. 

Preceeding the program, Mr. J. 
G. Demeza, superintendent of the 
School, spoke briefly, extending a 
most cordial welcome to the many 
parents assembled, also to Belle~ 
ville friends whom he was most ple- 
ased to see. mentioned the pageant 
as one way of celebrating Christmas 
and of presenting the Christmas 
story by the older pupils of the 
school to the younger pupils. He sta- 
ted that the presentation had now 
become a tradition of the school. 
There was no change in the story it- 
self, the only change being in the 
pupils. as some zraduated. and ot- 
hers took their places. 

—Ontario Intelligencer. 
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Jospeh and Mary 


Pay Their Tazes 


Marcus—Robert Ebersole. Inn Keeper—Mario Micetick Soldier—Wil- 
fred Saumure. Publicans—David Hunter, Robert Reid. Soldier—William 


Hemphill. Reuben—Peter DeRose. 
Jeannette Masci. 


Joseph—Norman Ruttan. Mary— 


ORAL EPAAA TA AAAAR, 


Boys’ Sports 
Ma. E. A. Vanrr 
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C.0.S.S.A, BASKETBALL 

The senior has completed 
two games of its regular schedule. 
The first game was played at Camp- 
bellford. The half-time score was; 
OSD. 24, Campbellford 64. In the 
second half O.S8.D. scored 40 points 
while Campbellford score only 20 
points, thus giving the final score 
84 to 64 in favour of Campbellford. 

The second game took the form) 
of a double-header when we enter- 
tained Napanee and District High 


; 
ny 


School. The Junior game was played 
first with O.S.D. walking away with 
@ very easy victory. Score was 47 to 
8 in favour of the O.S.D. Junior Boys. 
The Senior Boys fot the going 
a little harder: OS.D! lost to Na- 
panee by the score of 47 to 27. 

The boys of the senior team are as 
follows: David Elliot—captain. Billy 
Habkirk, Irvine Hayes. Billy Hemp- 
hill, Glen Skinkle, Thomas Dallaire. 
Peter Klym, Burton Foster and Billy 
Wilks—manager. 

The boys of the junior team are as 
follows: Robert Reid—captain. Jar- 
vis. Carey. Donald Sattler. Robert 
Hillman, Grant Drury, Andre Bour- 
get. Harold Bradley, Keith Dors- 
chner and Billy Wilks—manager. 


Senior Boys Model New Gymnasium Uniforms 


Proudly modelling 
physical 


are blue with gold stripes. 


their new uniforms, which will be worn for 


Officials 

Peter De Rose—Scorer. 

Robert Ebersole—Timer. 

The following is the remainder of 
the Basketball schedule for the sea- 


27 OSD. at Trenton 

3 Albert College at OSD. 

. 10 OSD. at Picton 

. 17 (Sr.) Campbellford at OSD. 
. 19 OSD. at Napanee 

. 24 OSD. at BCL 

. 3 Trenton at OSD. 


Note:-All games are double-headers, 
Junior and Senior except those mar- 
senior. 


Intramural Hockey 

Cold weather aided ice-making 
and we now have a very good ice 
surface. in fact, the best surface of 
ice in the past three years. We also 
have a large skating rink along side 
the hockey rink 

Both the Intermediate and Sen- 
jor boys have a very busy hockey 
schedule. 

‘The Intermediate Teams are as 
follows: 

Team I—Gordon Henshaw—cap- 
tain, Andre Bourget. George Jeffrey. 
Alan Ogawa. Andrew Dube, Eug- 
ene LeBlanc. Kenneth Yates, Larry 
Jakeman and Eugene Hales. 

Team U—Ceci] Martin—captain. 
Pred Barrett. John Fossum, Henry 
Defer, Norman Roggie. Austin Bar- 
ron, Lucien Martin, Herbert Alton. 
and Stephen Reeves. 

Team DI—Brian Meany—captain. 
Bruce Williams. Teddy Boyce, Brian 


Murphy, Billy Bates, James Labadie. 
Normal .Thompson. Harry Willson 
and Billy Kulg. 

Team IvV—Gerald Griffore—cap- 
tain, Glen Hagedorn. David Legue. 
Jackie Wales. Bruce Eynon. Billy 
fO"Nel. Bryon Parliament, Wayne 
Goodchild and John Kreel. 

‘The Senior Hockey Teams are as 
follows: 

Team I—B. Habkirk—captain, 1 
Hayes, R. Koshowski. R. Hillman. 
R. Stewart. A. Dale and N. Ruttan. 

Team II—M. Micetick—captain. 
M. Brown. G. Drury. D. Dennie, J. 
Carey, D. Green and T. Dalliare. 

Team II—D. Elliot—captain. B. 
Hemphill. R. Reid. H. Bradley. K 
Searson, H. Bell and D. Hunter. 


Team IV—B. Foster—captain, P. 


Klym, G. Skinkle. K. Dorschner, L. 
MacGregor. S. Campbell and W. 
Saumure. 


| Prizes for Senior Posters 
| and Essays on 

“Fire Prevention” 
| Tuesday, the first of December 
was a surprising day. Pirechief 
, Vance and two firemen came to the 
school to present to the deaf stud- 
ents the awards for essays and pos- 
ters on “Pire Prevention” So Mr. 
Demeza told every class upstairs in 
the intermediate and senior schools 
to go down to the auditorium. At 
three o'clock we assembled. 

At three fifteen the firechief and 
the two firemen went on the plat- 
form. After Mr. Demeza introduced 
the firemen to us, the chief present- 
ed the four senior winners with the 
prizes for the posters. The first prize 
given was -a ten-dollar cheque 
to Burton Foster by Baton’s depart- 
ment store. He has drawn posters on 
“Fire Prevention” for four years. 
The second prize which was given to 
me. was a boudoir lamp. Joyce Rath 
won the third prize, a bed lamp. The 
fourth winner was Nancy Moon, and 
she receiyed compact. For the 
graduating class essays, I won first 
prize, a pair of shoes. The second 
prize was a leather case with note- 
paper for Claudette Gravelle. David 
Elhot was the winner and he 
received a wallet. ‘For the senior 
essays in 4 Academic class, Mary 
ONeill won first prize, a boudoir 
lamp: Marshall Wick, got second, a 


uppered note-book, and Joanne 
Brontmier. who won third, got @ 
compact . 

After the presentation of the 


prizes, we returned quietly to our 
classroozs. —Mary Chong, GC. 


Typists Win Awards 

Our congratulations go this month 
to Mary Chong and Claudette Gra- 
velle of the Typing and Business 
Practice classes upon winning sil- 
ver pins and certificates in typing 
for speed and accuracy of 50 words 
per minute and over. These awards 
are given through the kindness of 
Underwood Limited. Toronto, to pro- 
mote greater accuracy and speed a~- 
mong students in typing classes 
throughout the province. 

The girls were specially honoured 
to have the presentations made by 
Mr. H. E. Elbo and Mr. C. Mus- 
tard of the Professional Training 
Branch of the Department of Edu- 
cation who were visiting the school 
i the time. 
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The Handicap of 
-Maladjustment 
(Continued from Page 1) 
suffered warped personalities. They 
were not capable of really being 
happy themselves, but through the 
nature of their disabilities were able 
to help cast the whole world and its 
people into sorrow and tears, not 


THE CANADIAN 


Parents of Deaf Children 


by Haxarer Montacus 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California 
Panel on Publications and Public Relations 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
‘Washington State School for the Deaf ° 
Vancouver, Washington, June 28 to July 3, 1953 


. one of how to extricate me without 


to mention economic despair. 

spoiled child with temper tan- 
fas and selfish thoughts is vastly 
greater handicapped than is the deaf 
or blind child. Yet parents who 
would do anything to help = deaf 
or blind child will often do very lit- 
tle to correct personality handicaps 
in their children. 

An unhappy child, whatever the 
handicapping cause, is suffering an 
1 perhaps many times greater than 
were he merely crippled in a phys!- 
cal sense. 

Broadly speaking, we can say that 
the severely maladjusted child is the 
most severely handicapped. 

—Utah Eagle. 
—<—=———_— 


Bear Cubs are SO-0-0 Cute 
by Herbert Stoneman 

It was a very black, very little, 
bear cub. The children who saw it 
at the Department's Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition exhibit called it 
“too cute for words.” Ranger Fred- 
ericks has other words for that cub 
—for a very good reason. 

‘When the Soo district office was 
asked to obtain a bear cub for the 
exhibit, the Job was passed to the 
Blind River staff. Rangers Freder- 
icks, Kennedy and I knew that 
three bears lived along the Missis- 
sagi Road. We drove to the site and 
soon located the mother bear and 
two cubs. In spite of her menacing 
attitude we got rid of the mother 
bear. One of the cubs followed her 
but the other cub climbed a tree. 
Ranger Kennedy, too, climbed the 
tree to lasso the cub; but it broke 
free, dropped to the ground and 
made off through the bush. I ran 
and caught it with a flying tackle. 
Ranger Kennedy dashed into the 
fray and threw a couple of loops of 
baling wire around the cub; but 
somehow managed to include me in 
the coils. The puzzle then became 


In the course of fourteen years of 
work at the Volta Bureau and more 
than eight years at the John Tracy 
Clinic. I have corresponded with any- 
where from ten to twenty thousand 
familes of deaf children. I could not 
possibly say how many there have 
been altogether, but I do know that 
5,039 of them have enrolled in the 
Tracy Correspondence Course for 
Parents, and I have exchanged let- 
ters, often many letters, with all of 
these 5,039 families. In discussing 
the problems they face with their 
deaf children. I have noticed that 
certain misconceptions are often re- 
peated. 


‘We have been asked to discuss 
these misconceptions, and in doing 
so I find myself seeming to take a 
negative attitude on three matters 
on which I actually hold positive con- 
victions, Nevertheless, I believe in 
looking at both sides of any subject, 
and in trying to benefit deaf children 
it is necessary to look at both sides, 
to face facts before attempting to 
remedy or offset facts. 


It Js often difficult for parents to 
face the fact of deafness itself, and 
they waste time and money and em- 
otion trying to find a cure. When 
they finally accept the deafness, they 
still balk at the idea of special 
schools for the deaf, particularly 
residential schools for the deaf, and 
if they are enterprising enough, they 
set about trying to persuade the 
school board in their home town to 
start a local school for the leaf. 


This is understandable. They want 
their children to be like other child- 
Ten, to live at home and to attend 
Public school. It is really because of 
this desire on the part of parents 
that practically all the day schools 
for the deaf in the United States 
have come into being. 


The subject of day schools versus 
residential schools was thoroughly 
dealt with by Dr. Harris Taylor in 
@ long series of articles that ran 
through the Volta Review for al- 
most @ year, in 1937 and 1938. The 
articles are intensely interesting to 
read, and are very fair. While Dr. 
‘Taylor stated that he himself fun- 
ctioned best in a residential school 
he gave advocates of day schools 
their due, and even admitted that 
the small, one room, ungraded day 
class could function well if the tea- 
cher were sufficiently equipped. I 
have myself seen the ungraded day 
school function nobly, but only with 
@ super teacher in charge of it, and 
I would not commend efforts to se- 
cure such a class unless the super 
teacher had already been provided 
from on high. 


losing the cub. 

Having solved that problem satis- 
factorily, we decided to contain the 
cub in a large packing case brought 
for the purpose. The cub decided oth- 
erwise. In the ensuing melee, Ranger 
Fredericks received several lacera- 
tions, bruises and bites, none of 
which honourable wounds were se- 
rious, but painful nevertheless. 

Finally we got the cub into the 
crate, nailed down the lid, and re- 
turned to Blind River where we fed 
the cub warm milk until its rotund 
little tummy threatened to burst— 
whereupon, apparently satisfied with 
the havoc wrought, it went to sleep. 

When the time comes, next year, 
to obtain a bear cub for the CNE. 
exhibit, Ranger Fredericks hopes to 
be on vacation. —Sylva. 


——-——_. 
For the New Year 

Let me be a little kinder, let me 
be a little blinder to the faults of 
those about me; let me praise a little 
more; let me be, wheri I am weary, 
Just @ little bit more cheery; let me 
serve a little better those that I am 
striving for. Let me be a little braver 
when temptation bids me waver; let 
me strive a little harder to be all that 
I should be ; let me be a little meek- 
er with the brother that is weaker; 
Jet me think more of my neighbour 
and a little less of me—Selected. 


We need not go into this here, 
since there are other facts we have 
to consider before starting to dis- 
cuss day schools. There are 159.000, 
000 people in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the figures given in last 
January’s American Annuals of the 
Deaf, there were 21,545 children in 
the United States who were deaf 
enough to require special education. 
Comparing these totals, it is easy 
to realize that there’are not enough 
deaf children in small communities 
to warrant starting special classes, 
even if there were enough trained 


teachers to go around. There are not 
enought trained teachers to go a- 
round even among existing schools, 
and when parents attempt to bring 
‘pressure on local boards of educa- 
tion to open classes for the deaf 
they should realize that it is most 
unlikely they will be able to secure 
teachers with adequate training: and 
experience. 


Ideally the best sitution for deaf 
children is to live in good homes 
with sympathetic and interested par- 
ents who will cooperate with the 
teachers to give the children what 
they need. The children go from 
these ideal homes to ideal public 
schools, where they receive special 
teaching part of the day anli mingle 
with normally hearing children the 
rest of the day. Unforunately, this 
ideal situation rarely obtains; and 
we must help the parents to realize 
this and help them face facts and 
figures and statistics of population, 
to say nothing of the teacher train- 
ing situation. They must get rid of 
their misconceptions about schools 
before they can do their.best for 
their children. 


The parents, most of them, any- 
how, finally accept the idea that the 
child will have to attend a special 
school; and they begin asking what 
they can do for the child at home 
during his preschool years. The idea 
of preschool training at home is be- 
ing accepted more and more widely 
by schools as well as parents, and 
many of the schools advise the par- 
ents to enroll for the Tracy Corres- 
pondence Course. 


From the very beginning, we re- 
peatedly advise the parents to “talk, 
talk, talk” to their children. Lip- 
reading is important, we tell them; 
right now it is the most important 
thing for your child. If you do noth- 
ing else, you can help your baby to 
build up a lipreading vocabulary. 


Then we come up against another 
misconception. We find that parents 
almost universally confuse Mpread- 
ing and speech. “He understands a 
lot we say to him,” a mother will 
write, “but he just won't try to say 
anything. I repeat and repeat, and 
he knows what some of the words 
mean, but he won't repeat them af- 
ter me. He just won't.” 


We have to explain to this frus- 
trated mother that it is possible to 
build up a serviceable vocabulary of 
words understood through lpread- 
ing, and thus put the child into com- 
munication with those around him, 
although he himself cannot yet 
speak. If the parents will accept 
this idea, they may realize all of a 
sudden, that even though the child 
does not speak, the barrier deafness 
has built around him has been bre- 
ached. A mother wrote me just the 
other day. : 


“I would not have believed, six 
months ago, that I could tell my 
Uttle boy the things I can tell him 
now and actually make him under- 
stand. I was thinking only of his 
own speech and wondering when he 
would talk. He still says only half a 
dozen words, and those imperfectly, 
but 1 can say to him, ‘I am going 


down town now, and you must be a 


good boy while I am away. Go with 


s 


reached this point if I had not fin- 
ally got it through my head that lip- 
reading is not speech, but is under- 
standing the speech of others, For 
@ young deaf child, it is more im- 
portant than speech itself."It took 
me 8 long time to learn this,” 


Even after this fact is learned, we 
have to deal with another miscon- 
ception. With the goal of normal 
speech always before them, many 
Parents believe that, although the 
child speaks with difficulty while 
he is young, his speech will improve 
as he grows older, and he will gra- 
dually acquire a full vocabulary and 
eventually talk as well as a person 
who hears. It is difficult and often 
heart-rending to destroy this illusion 
and make the parents understand 
that the speech of a deaf person 
is never quite like that of a hear- 
ing person, that any degree) of 
hearing loss affects the voice qua- 
lity and enunciation, and that if the 
child acquires speech that 1s intell- 
igible not only to his family but even 
to strangers, he is doing wonder- 
fully well, even though his voice is 
not always pleasant and his speech 
has many defects. 


When parents accept this idea 
early and work in their own way to 
help the child improve his speech, 
to encourage him to use it, and, 
above all, to encourage him to leam 
the meaning of words spoken, writ- 
ten and read, they can do far more 
for him than if they continue ex- 
pecting his speech and voice to im- 
Prove automatically as he grows 
older. 


These misconceptions all do harm. 
Parents start with ideals that can- 
not be reached, and in thelr disap- 
Pointment they may go to the op- 
Posite extreme and adopt a defeat- 
ist attitude. If they will face the lim- 
itations deafness entails, they can 
do much to help the child approach 
Normality, not thinking always of 
limitations but thinking how limita- 
tnos may be dealt with intelligently. 
It’s a matter of compromise in order 
to gain definite, attainable ends. As 
& confirmed believer in speech for 
the deaf, in lip-reading for the deaf, 
and in the high possibilities the deaf 
may attain in the hearing world, I 
still say we must accept facts and 
deal with them before we undertake 


to approach the ideal. 
—American’ als of the Deaf. 


* Did You Know That * 
* During the past school year * 

62 different vocations were ‘ 
taught in the 19 schools and ‘ 
classes for the deaf in Can- ° 
ada? The two courses offered ‘ 
most sreauently, were wood- ° 
working an: we oe 
Parents of ‘deaf childree dren will i 


find this information and 
other pertinent data in the 
January issue of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D.c. 
Official Organ: 
Conference of Executives of 
Dane Eanools for the 
Deaf Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 
January number, $2.00 
Yearly subscription, five num- 
pl bers, $4.00 
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CONSERVATION OF LIFE 


Conservation of life is foremost 
among material things in the minds 
of men. Benjamin Disraell, one of 
history's. most distinguished practi- 
tioners of political science, remark- 
ed: “the health of the people is the 
foundation upon which all their 
powers as a State depend.” 


We know of nothing that causes 
more unhappiness than being sub- 
ject to disease and the threat of un- 
seasonable death. Our bodies need 
to be in the best possible condition 
for both manual \labour and think- 
ing. The penalty for weakness 1s 
severe. 


Still, many of us have gone thro- 
ugh five, ten or twenty years of suf- 
fering, all but forgetting the sensa- 
tion of genuine health. Some are 
careless, some are fatalistic, some 
forget that science marches on and 
that a disease which was untouch- 
able a few years ago may now yield 
to enlightened chemical or surgical 
or other therapy. 


No man should take his illness 
for granted. 


This century has experienced the 
rreatest advance in knowledge of 
health and disease of any period in 
history, As Will Durant says satiri- 
cally, but truly, in The Mansions of 
Philosophy “Our wealth allows us 
to treat and cherish and*nin.tet il- 
nesses from which primitive men 
died without even knowing their 
Greek names.” 


Human life has been lengthened 
Uhrough the application of scienti- 
fic knowledge and the improvement 
im our standard of living. Persever- 
iy and profound research has in- 
creased our knowledge of effective 
diagnostic and treatment methods. 
Progress in public health measures 
is saving millions of lives every year. 
Enuineering and technology add 
their important contributions in the 
way of improved housing, filtered 
water, sewage disposal, refrigeration, 
drainage to control mosquitoes, and 
in a hundred other ways. 


In These Times 


Nevertheless, a large number of 
people still die prematurely, and it 
ts to draw attention to the possibil- 
ity of conserving these lives that this 
Letter is written. 


‘There will always be some small 
tax that our bodies must pay for 
the privilege of living in this boist- 
trous age. We seem to be always 
under tension even about trivial 
inatters. We indulge in compulsive 
activity, and when we are asked to 
tell why we do so we find no real 
teason for pushing and being push- 
¢d Some of our feverish energy, we 
suspect wryly, is merely an escape 
from being quiet. 


“Stress” is a word frequently used 
by medical people to cover the con- 
ditions — external or internal, phy- 
Sical or emotional — that are im- 
Posed upon the human body in these 
times. Professor Hans Selye, of the 
University of Montreal, is quoted as 
listing three diseases which are ex- 
amples of the effect on our bodies 
of stressful living: thyrotoxicosis, 
4 disease resulting from excess act- 
iity of the thyroid gland; duoden- 


Belleville, February, 1954 


al ulcer; and hyperterision, or high 
blood-pressure, of the variety which 
comes from éauses other than dis- 
eased kidneys. 

Not all’ stress can or should be 
avoided. We cannot always live un- 
der glass. It is when we allow stress 
to continue without taking common 
sense steps to relieve it that we suf- 
fer needless damage. 


Price a: Penalty) 

Neglect of health may expose us 
to disease which brings in its train 
@ crushing burden of expense. Pre- 
ventive attention does not cost near- 
ly so much. : 

In Canada the cost of health care 
ts substantially shared by all citi- 
zens through public health program- 
mes financed out of taxes. Though 
under our constitution the health 
of citizens is a provincial govern- 
ment responsiblity, the federal go- 
vernment stepped into the picture 
six years ago with a national pro- 
gramme. As an outcome, thousands 
of hospital beds have been made 
available, medical research has ex- 
panded, training has been provided 


“|clamorously intrude on the pattern 


of his daily business. Sometimes, one 
doctor remarked reproachfully, this 
goes on until the scene is more fit- 
tingly presided over by a clergyman 
than by a physician. 

We may not go so far as Samuel 
Butler in his Utopla, wherein if a 
man becomes subject to ill health 
before he is seventy years old he is 
tried before a jury and sentenced 
to public scorn, but we can say for 
certain that by refusing to accept 
the reality of human frailty, and 
by postponing medical ‘consulation 
until a crisis forces it, many of us 
are bankrupting our lives of the 
health happiness we might enjoy. 


Worry about Health 

Taking thought about preserving 
health does not by any means imply 
worry about health. The ordinary 
routine of digestion goes on very well 
without any help from our brains, 
but we can demoralize it if we fret 
and meddle. Some doctors have said 
that the most trying patients are 
those who have read up on their ills, 
real or fancied. They are likely to be 
carried away by delusions, as in the 
thought Shakespeare expresses: “In 
the night, imagining some fear, how 


for public health workers, and long| 4.51 4s 9° bush supposed a bear.” 


strides have been made toward con- 
trol of certain diseases such as tu- 
berculosis, cancer, mental illness, 
and other miseries that afflict man- 
kind. 

‘A’ sickness survey was made in 
Canada from the autumn of 1950 to 
the autumn of 1951, results of which 
were published recently by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some people worry because they 
think they may have an incurable 
disease. They delay going to a doc- 
tor, avoiding the moment when their 
fenr may be confirmed. They con- 
tribute in this way to their self-des- 
truction. If there is a disease the 
delay has wasted time in which it 
might be tackled and arrested or 


lcured, while if there is no disease 


Out of an estimated 412 million/the continued fear has worn them 


family units, there were 621,000 
which spent nothing for medical, 
dental, hospital or any other sort 


ldown in needless anguish. 


Some amount of fear is necessary 
to survival in this world. Rashness 


of health care during that period, ' does not pay off any more than does 


while 757,000 spent less than $20. 
Beyond that sum the figures were: 


between $20 and $49 
$50 and $99 


$100’and $199 839,000, 
$200 and $499 343,000 | 
over $500 63,000 


As will be seen, family units spend- 
ing $100 or more in the year made 
up 27.4 per cent of all family units 
in Canada. 

While the cost of reparing and 
maintaining health may be high, 
the price we paY for neglect is heavy. 
Dr. Arnold A. Hutschnecker remarks 
in his book The Will to Live on the 
number of people who devote the 
first half of their lives to«making 
money, only to spend it in the sec- 
ond half getting back their health. 


Physicians often marvel at the in- 
difference of many intelligent per- 
sons to serious thought about the 
common functions of their bodies. 
Doctors, who have been long enough 
tinkering careless humans to have 
grown a little worn in the effort 
tament the way people have of tak- 
ing no notice of disease until it Is 
upon them in full force. 

Illness begins usually as a slight 
deviation from normal function. 
‘That is where the wise person be- 
comes alert, and takes steps to re- 
store normality. The unwise person 
resents anything that meddles with 
the routine of his life. He belittles 
the’ idea of doing sometlring effec- 


feverish concern. But the thing to 
do about fear is to start in to fight 


938,000;the cause of it. Passive invalidism 
994,000/ 1s @ singularly unattractive state of 


life. 


What we need is a felicitous com- 
promise between over-care and not 
caring. [a 

Some persons must readjust their 
habits so as to live within their 
competence of physical resources. 
Certain activities may have to be 
eliminated, and others will have to 
be cut down. But most people will 
find that by giving attention to rest 
and relaxation they may live fuller 
lives than before. No imposing 
scheghes of recreation are needful. 
Pepys, our favourite diarist, relaxed 
from his duties as virtual builder 
of the British navy by pulling off 
his stockings and dangling his feet 
in the water while his launch was 
rowed back to London from the na- 
val dockyard. 


The Physician's Place 

The office of Medicine is but to 
tune the curious harp of man’s 
body and to reduce it to harmony. 
‘The physician seeks to make sick 
folks well, and to keep them 50. 

This demands co-operation. Only 
with help of the ailing person can 
the doctor be expected to bring a- 
bout speedy, gentle and enduring 
restoration of health; only with the 
interest and help of healthy persons 
can the doctor make progress to- 


tive about it even when symptoms ward blotting out: disease. 


‘Number 5 | 


To ascertain what is wrong with 
an ailing person is no light under- 
taking. A medical man’s success in 
diagnosis depends upon his know- 
ledge of nature's response to various 
insults and injuries, and upon his 


ability evaluate the evidence of 
disease jand interpret it correctly. 
He for his judgment not only on 


the basis of what the patient says, 
but under guidance of the whole 
network of signs and symptoms after 
a complete survey. id 


Symptoms are never imaginary. 
If a man says he a headache, 
he is elther truthful or not; he Is 
not imagining he has a headache. 
But the knowledge he conveys may 
be inaccurate because it is coloured 
by something he, has been doing. He 
may have “doctored” himself, thus 
changing the trend and extent of 
his symptoms. Knowledge of this 
not uncommon practice leads phy- 
siclans to move carefully: they some- 
times exasperate patients by refus- 
ing to give them an easy and quick 
remedy, and by requiring them to 
come back for a second consulta- 
tion. 

It may be necessary for the phy- 
sician to call upon some of his col- 
leagues, specially trained in various 
aspects of medicine. Rapid advan- 
ces in medical research have pro- 
duced a vast and complex science, 
one which is too immense and com- 
plicated to be grasped and applied 
in its entirely by any one individ- 
ual. There are, said an article in 
The Annals of the American Ac- 
ademy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, twentysthree different classi- 
fications of specialists and subspec- 
falists certified by the various Amer- 
ican Medical Specialty Boards! In 
addition, the team devoted to the 
conservation of human life includes 
the dentist. the physical therapist, 
the dietitian, the psychologist, and 
others specially ‘trained. 

One way to live longer is by having 
regular medical check-ups by a phy- 
sician who knows us and our medical 
history. it occurred to men to 
think that the more favourable life 
expectancy of women may be due 
in some part to their greater read- 
iness to seek and to follow medical 
advice? 


Public Health Agencies . 

Mustering “the medical resources 
of the country in an attempt to meet 
all the needs of all the people ts 
a most difficult enterprise, because 
of the complexity and wide ramifi- 
cations of the problem. Legislation 
does not in itself automatically create 
health.. There is great variation in 
need and resources between different 
parts of Canada and between rural 
and urban communities. 


It is recognized that providing 
health care requires voluntary. or- 
ganizations as well as government 
support and the services of the med- 
ical team. The voluntary .organiza- 
tions have pioneered in many health 
fields. The Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association was formed more than 
50 years ago; the Victorian Order 
of Nurses was set up by royal char- 
ter in 1879; the Canadian Mental 
Health Association and the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind: were 
established in 1918; the Canadian 
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= white Icing. 


Joanne Brontmier, Marilyn Bishop, 
Heili DeRosario, Nancy Moon. Cecil 
Martin, Glenn Hagedorn, William 
Bates and George Jeffrey were the 
guests. 

Miss Daly wanted me to help her 
and I carved the chicken ‘and put 
it on the plates. 

Jeanette and Isabel took away the 


News from the 
Home Economics Room 
(Miss K. B. Daly) 


A Birthday Dinner 

{ ‘There was a big birthday dinner 
q on Wednesday, November 18 at, 1: 
15 am. in the Home Economics 
Room. I was the hostess. The girls, 
who were serving, were Jeanette|plates and gave the boys and girls 
Masci and Peggy DeLaFranier. some peach torte, birthday cake and 

I had made a plain cake and Isa-| tea. They finished eating and got up. 
bel Nugent had iced.it with pink and They shook hands with Miss Daly 
and me. They said they lked the 
dinner so very much. 
—Maxine Wadsworth P.T.V. 


‘The pupils, who were invited, were 
Sheilagh Kerr, Marlene Caldwell 
Rosabelle Marshall, David Legue 
Delbert Green, Alan Ogawa and 
Harold Bradley. 

‘They had a delicious dinner of 
tomato and lemon juice, beef loaf, 
scalloped potatoes. broccoll, par- 
snips, bran muffins, canned peaches, 
and birthday cake. They drank tea. 

‘They had a lovely dinner. 

—June Bailey, G.C. 


On the morning of January the 
thirteenth there was a birthday par- 
ty for eight senior students in the 
Home Economics Room. The table 
was decorated beautifully with a 
huge artificial porcupine and eight 
small artifcial turtles. The porcu- 
pine was made of three Kinds of 
fresh vegetables, a green pepper for 
the head, a large turnip for the body 
A Birthday Dinner and s carrot for the tall. Many 

I was the hostess at a birthday |toothpicks were in tts back. The tur- 
dinner served in the Home Economics | ties were made of flour, salt, alum 
Room on Wednesday, November 25./ang green colouring. Dark green 
1953 at 11:15 a.m. colour was painted on each shell. 
The guests were Isabel Nugent.) at eleven fifteen, I was-the hostess, 
Jean Hopkins, June Bailey, Claudette |, eicoming the eight guests to the 
Gravelle, Billy Wilks, Grant Drury. Home Economics Room for the 


Members of the R.C.AF. Telecom Field Party from No. 6 Re- 


pair Depot, Trenton, are shown 


erecting the new television aer- 


ial on the roof of the Boys’ Residence. At the left is Sgt. J. E. 
Nelischer who was in charge of the party. The others are LAC 
R. C. Ough, LAC R. L. Rains AC 1 G. Carignau. 


Raymond Panke and Glen Skinkle.|yienday dinner, They were Donna| candies on It. 


‘The table was set with a blue table! sey), Murray Brown, William Hab- 


The meal was cream of celery soup, 


cloth. The centre piece was a bowl /xirk, Russel Koshowski, Diane Moon. | kipbee, stuffed baked potatoes (with 


of paper-white narcissus. The place | wilfred Samure, Laura Wallace and 
cards were small reindeer made Of| petty Williams. Doreen Brown and 
pipe cleaners. Vivian Curtis served the meal. The 

‘The menu for the birthday dinner | guests had vegetable and beef cas- 
was tomato juice, beef pie with|serole, Brussels sprouts, cabbage 
potatoes, Brussels sprouts, cabbage}salad, and for dessert, mincemeat 
salad, pickles, apple dumplings,|pie and a birthday cake. The cake, 
brown sugar sauce, birthday cake|/which I had made, was devils’ food 
and tea. cake. The frosting made by Mary 

—Mary Penfold, P. T. V.|O'Neill. 


—Mary Chong G. Class. 


About A Birthday Dinner 

This was on December 2nd., at 
11:15, in the morning. The Inter- 
mediate girls and boys: Beth Wright, 
Andrew Dube, Margherita Pesci, 
Normal Thompson, Evelyn Caldwell, 
Patsy Bishop, Isobel Thornicroft, and 
Herbert Alton, who were invited for 
dinner, came, to this room for their 
birthday party, I shook hands with 


them and said. “Happy Birthday to/ croton Kilbreath. I was the hostess. 


you,” and they sald, “Thank you.) 14,/, o-Neill and Doreen Brown were 
‘Then, they sat down and prayed|the servers. 


before they started to eat. They had 
grapefruit sections with cinnamon 
candies and pot roast of beef which 


T carved and put on large plates. "2" So aos and candles on it. Bec 
Two girls, Joanne Brontmier and|side the cake, there were candles 
‘Isabel Nugent carried the plates and | purning. 
put them on the table. There was 
also brown gravy. horse-radish sauce, 
potatoes, parsnips. onions and cran- 
berry jelly. They ate apple snow 
with custard sauce and it was so 
good. Then, I used two matches to 
light the birthday candles. I carried 
the cake around the table. Some of |U™22« Postum. 
the pupils blew out the candles. I cut} Margaret Kirkness iced the Dev- 
the cake with a knife. The guests|!!’S Food Cake with seafoam icing. 
looked at me when I brought it.|The 4 Academic girls prepared the 
snes were’ anikiouis to’ eat its dinner, which was very delicious. 


Margaret Gansky, F.T.V. —Claudette Gravelle G. Class. 


The Birthday Dinner 

Eight Intermediate pupils attend- 
ed a birthday dinner in the Home 
Economics Room at 11:15 am. on 
Wednesday, the twentieth of Jan- 
uary. They were John Cyopek, 
Byron _ Pgrliament, Willie Levy, 
James Hawkins, Linda Lee Hunter, 
Bonita Flynn, Violet Lawrence, and 


There were small place-card cats 
on the table, in the centre of which, 
was set a birthday cake with colour- 


We enjoyed our iovely dinner of 
fruit cup, baked potatoes, Hamburg 
tarts, turnip, Brussels sprouts, chilli 
sauce, celery, radishes, apple roly 
poly, and apricot sauce with ice 
cream on it and birthday cake. We 


epee: Birthday Dinner February 3 

A Birthday Dinner on December 9th} On Wednesday, February 3, we 

At 11:15 in the morning some of] nad a birthday dinner in the Home 
the girls, who had birthdays this}economics Room at 11:15 a.m. The 
month, and I came to the Home guests were Kenneth Yates, Donald 
Economics room for the Birthday|McIntosh, Curtis Merrylees, Lynn 
Party. I was the hostess. Jarvis, Mary White, June Braden, 

The boys and girls were sitting |Nancy Chittley, and Annable Cronk. 
in the living room waiting for their}Margaret Kirkness and Isabel Nug- 
dinner. I shook hands with them|ent were servers. I was the hostess 
and I said, “Happy Birthday" and|and made a chocolate cake. Jean- 
“Merry Christmas.” nette Masci made the icing for the 


cheese), beets lettuce orange and 
nut salad, apple crisp and chocolate 
cake. We drank postum. The boys 


and girls blew out the candles. At 


last, they shook hands with Miss 
Daly and me, and sald “Good-bye” 
and “Thank you". Finally, Isabel, 
Margaret and I ate our dinner. 


—Irene Laney G. Class. 


The Birthday Dinner 
We had a lovely big dinner in the 


Home Economics Room on Wed- 
nesday, January 27, at 12:15 p.m. 


I greeted the senior boys and girls 


and wished them a happy birthday. 


The guests’ names were Irene 
Laney. Peggy DeLaFranier. Vivian 
Curtis, David Elliot, Peter Klym, 
Peter DeRose, Burton Foster and 
Robert Stewart. 

We had for dinner:- rice with 
carrots, salads, liver with gravy, 
cheesies, banana cream ples, birth- 
day cake, cookies and tea. This din- 
ner was lovely. 

I made the chocolate cake and 
Peggy DeLaFranier iced it. There 
were candles on top. It was lovely. 
Margaret Kirkness and Mary O.Neill 
served the dinner and I was the 
hostess. 


—June Bailey, G.C. 


Comic Books ‘ 
The following article is reprinted 
from the Austine School News. 
The following are the names of 
comic books that received “A” rat- 
ing in the article, “Annual Rating 
of Comic Books.” as prepared by the 
Cincinnati Committee on the eva- 
luation of Comic Books and pub- 
lished in Parents’ Magazine. 

These comic books are approved 
for reading by the children: Abbott 
& Costello; The Adventures of Bob 
Hope; The Adventures of Dean Mar- 
tin and Jerry Lewis; Andy Hardy 
Comics; Andy Panda; Archie Com- 
ies; Archie’s Pal-Jughead Comics; 
Basiel; Beetle Bailey; Blondie; Bozo; 
Bugs Bunny; Buster Bunny; Candy; 
The Captain and the Kids; Captain 


cake. It looked nice with Valentine: Marvel Adventures; Casper, the Fri- 


endly Ghost; Classics Mlustrated— 
David Balfora; Comic Calvacade; 
Cookle; Daffy; Dagwood Comics; 
Daisy and Her Pups; Daredevil: 
Date with Judy; Dilly; Dizzy Dames; 
Donald Duck; Double Trouble with 
Gooper; Duck Album; Elmer Fudd; 
Felix the Cat; Flash Gordon; Flip- 
perty and Flop; The Fox and the 
Crow; Francis, the Famous Talking 
Frisky Animals; Frontline 
Combat; Fun Comics; Full Time; 
Punny Animals Funny Films; Funny 
Folks; Funny Stuff; Gabby; Gandy 
Goose Comics; Gerald McBoing Bo- 
ing; Giggle Comics; Goofy; Ha Ha 
Comics; Heckle and Jeckle; Henry; 
Henry Aldrich; Here's Howie; Holly- 
wood Funny Folks; Horace and Dot- 
ty Dripple Comics; Howdy Doody: 
Keene; Katzenjammer Kids; Lassie; 
Laugh Comics; Leading Screen Com- 
ics; Leave It to Binky; Little Aud- 
rey Comics; Little Eva; Little Io- 
dine; Little Joe; Little Lulu; Little 
Max Comics; Little Roquefort Com- 
ics; The Little Scouts; The Lone 
Ranger's Hi-Yo Silver; Looney Tun: 
es and Merrie Melodies; Lucky Duck; 
Marmaduke Mouse; Mazie; Merry 
Mouse; Mickey Mouse; Mighty 
Mouse Comics; Millie the Model; 
Miss America: Mopsy; Mortie; Mo- 
vietown’s Animal Antics; Mutt and 
Jeff; Nancy and Sluggo; New Fun- 
nies; New Heroic Comics; oh af 
ther; Oswald, the Rabbit ‘4 
mount Animated Comics; Patsy and 
Hedy; Patsy and Her Pals; Paul 
Terry's Comics; Pep Comics; Peter 
Pig; Peter Porkchops; Peter Rab- 
bit; Petunia; Pogo Possum; Popeye: 
Porky Pig; Raggedy Ann and Andy; 
Real Screen Comics; Rhubarb, the 
Millionaire Cat; Rootle Kazootie: 
Sad Sack Comics; Sniffy the Pup; 
Space. Mouse; Sparkle Comics; 
Sparkler Comics; Spotty, the Pup: 
Star Spangled War Stories; Stevie: 
Super Duck Comics; Super Mouse; 
Suzie Comics; Tarzan; Terry Toons 
Comics; Tip Top.Comics; Tip Top- 
per Comics; Tom and Jerry Comics: 
Tonto; Trigger; Tubby; Uncle 
Scrooge; Walt Disney's Comics; 
Washable Jones and the Shmoos; 
Wilbur Comics; Woody Woodpecker. 

Please cooperate with the school 
by supplying your child with only 
these comics. —Austine School News 
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Parraratory I Sr. A 

Miss Helen Keeler 

Terry Bindernagel played with a 
sleigh in the snow. He came in. He 
took ‘off his coat. Terry“looked at a 
book. 


Bruce Daniell got 
Florida, Bruce knows that it is 


snow there, 


Ellen Howe likes the story of “The 
Three Bears.” Ellen likes to be the 
Mother Bear. 


Dovie Johnson can write her name. 
Dovie likes to write and draw. 


to his mother. \ 


Douglas was very brave. He did not 
cry. 


his Sunday School papers. 


toys. Brian was very happy. 


Diane Wilson can say. The 
says, “Hum, hum.” Diane likes to 
talk and sing. When she ts big she 
hopes to talk very well. 


Preparatory I Sx. C 
Miss Douglas 
We have five boys and 


in our class. We like to come 
school. We are very happy. 


We had fun. 


Gladys Annable lives 
She likes to color and 
paper dolls. 


ville, 


Shirley Fountain lives on a farm. 
She has two little kittens. She feeds 
them and plays with them. 


Norman Henry makes airplanes 


his candy with the other children. 


Lily Potts likes to color pretty 
pictures. She colors them well. She 
got a red ring for Christmas. 


got a new sleigh and roller-skates 
from Santa Claus. His mother comes 
to see him often. 


Diane Chapeskie is always laugh- 


tures of the twins. 


David Holroyd Mkes to watch tele- 
vision. His mother came to see him. 
They went to Picton. 


Gatl Thompson likes to play in 
the snow. She has a new blue coat 
with a fur collar. 


Preparatory II Jr. C 
Miss Lucy Meagher 


Bruce Newton's birthday was Dec- 
ember 14th. He was 12 years old. We 


Brian West got a blg box from} Donnie Toms liked helping t 
home. In it were all his Christmas |corate the little Christmas tree \:~ 


Floyd Doxtator had a birthday.|they came to school in Sept 
He was nine years old. He got @ redjexcept Ronnie, who was seven. >wc’ 
car and a dump truck. We had &ithen, Rita, Alex and Shirley 
party and played with big balloons./nad birthdays and very enj 


Freddie Gwalter likes to play with|teachers, boys and girls ca 
his gun, He has a new green belt.jsee the parties and the cl 
His mommy and daddy live in Belle-| blowing out the candles. Thes 


box of chocolates and a pretty card. 
Bruce's twin brother Stephen had a 
Party at home. 


Murray Robinson gets many let- 
ters from his mother, father and 
brother Cary. He likes to play in the 
snow. He likes to sleigh ride and 
skate too. He wants a magnetic 
toy car. 


David Hall likes to skate on the 
school rink. He got a little white 


osteard from |truck for a Christmas present. At 
* ‘warm |Home, David played cards with many 


in Florida and that there. ts no|People. They ate lunch. 


David McGough wanted a toy car 
and gun for Christmas. He was very 
happy when Santa Claus put them 
in his sock. He also got a flashlight. 
He had a good time at home. 


Steve Chontos got aibig surtsts- 
at Christmas when other 


Steve also got paints and he pais 


Douglas Rowe pulled # tooth./ed a picture of Jesus. 


Peter Grant likes to skate a1 thr 
rink, climb trees and play &. th 


Terry Stewart gets Sunday School|/snow. He draws very good pic! urcs 
papers from his mother. Terry likes/Peter wants to be a soldier wh 


b 
is a big man. 


Meagher put the tree on a 


bee Donnie is very fond of home. 


Preparatory I Jr. D 
Miss M. MacDonald 
There are four boys and tw: 


in our class. This is our firs: 
at school. Brian Blackburn Is 


Hamilton; Rita Contols, Mi!" :.3: 
five girls !Roland Lapointe, Chatham: 13: 


Alex Ruperthouse from Lowb 


The children were all eight, ~:« 
7 


wl 
or 


birthday parties. The childrer 


their party clothes, played bet 
hay wie land had lunch which include 


thday cake, ice-cream, candy. 
fes, and apples or bananas. 


very happy occasions for Rits 
and Shirley. ‘ 

Roland Lapointe has a ! 
ald. He sometimes gets par 
cookies and candies. from hor 


and cars from plasticine. He gets|Brian Blackburn gets man 
many candies from home. He shares|Cards from home. He looks 


to receiving these post card: 
he enjoys so much. 


Ronnie Dickens’ mother ¥ ,,. 
him very often. He is always 
get these letters telling hir 


Jeremy Joyce is very happy. He his family. 


Grave IB 
Mrs. Donoghue’s Cla: 
My mother and daddy 


ing She has a twin brother and sis-|the school with me after C 
ler at home. Mother sent Diane pic-|We came in a bg bus. I f 


wool scarf. Mother sent it © 
=p Ps 


On Saturday, January * 
@ good movie. The name ~< 
“Everything's On Ice.” The © 
girls liked it very much. ~ 
we shall see “Fighting Stallion.” 

—Beverly Clayton. 


I got a nice picture letter from 
Miss Boes, She will send me a val- 
entine book. —Romeo Fournler. 


Jana Miss Legault's class will come 
to see my party. © —Robert Lazore. 


I like to play hockey after school. 
John Wright and-I play cards. We 
read comics too. We have a lot of 


fun. —Tommy Walch. 


“We shall have a valentine party 
February 14. We shall have a cake 
with red and white icing, candies, 
strawberry freshie and pink ice- 
cream. I like our school parties. 

—tLorma Kirker. 


I saw a movie about a boy, a 
girl and a dog. I dreamed about 
the movie. It was a good movie. 

—Elaine Carlyle. 


It ls winter now. It is cold out- 
side. We play in the snow. 
—Danny Wilson. 


Michael Mooney drew a big church./him an electric train. He pissed: " 
Michael will send the picture home/with the train for a long time, 


Mm 


{ 
eee lle eettel 
i tote hele oe eG 


are many 
have pretty feathers. The bluejay is 
blue.The cardinal is all red. The ro- 
bin is red, black and orange. They 
can fly and hop. They build nests 
and lay eggs in them. Tiny baby 
birds come out of the eggs. Mother 


My birthday will be February 27. jand father bird feed the baby birds. 


bad a party. Bruce had a cake and|I shall be twelve years old. I shall/Some birds migrate for the winter 
12 candles. His mother gave him a have a party. Mrs. Cameron's, class|to find food and keep warm. Other 


Ie 


birds stay here all winter. We call 

them winter birds. We can help the 

winter birds if we give them some 

food. —Shirley DeWolfe, 3v. 
Our Winter Sandtable 

We make many things in Arts and 

Crafts. Before Christmas we asked 

Miss Van Allen if we could make 

something. She told us that we 

could make many* paper houses, 
churches and stores for the Winter 

Sandtable. The boys and girls made 

a village with churches, houses, mo- 

vie and stores. We made them with. 

cardboard and paint them many 
colours. My little cariboard house 
was light blue and dark blue, with 

@ gray door. I helped Barbara and 

Anita. I painted another house too. 

I saw Andre making a beautiful 

chureh, He painted it white with a 
. + and a white steeple. al 

and girls worked hard. 

‘+ ays got branches of ever- 
r trees. We covered the 
th batting and sprinkled 
snow over the small village 
inde. We made a road, with 

‘er too. We have a sleigh 
am of horses on the road. 
de seven houses, a theatre, 
«d two churches. Miss Van 
d the buildings were pretty. 
very happy. 

—Eugene Hales, 4A Int. 


The Penguins 
ms gre large sea birds. They 
t raight like people. Penguins 
ly. They are good swimmers 
rs. These birds are friendly. 
ave small wings and large 
They are black and white. 
3 are very large birds. 
Normal Thompson,_3V Int. 


!se atermediate Hockey League 
ntermediate boys play hoc- 
January and February. Mr. 
eld us to pick for teams 
:{« stains. Iam a captain. I have 
. On my team are Andre 
. Alan Ogawa, George Jef- 
agene LeBlanc, Andrew Dube, 
‘+h Yates and Eugene Hales. 
sfartin. Bryan Meany and Ge- 
riffore are captains too. An- 
ays in goal. Alan is a left 
.  deorge is a right wing. Andrew 
ugene are defences. I am a 
My team likes to play hoc- 


day evening January 12th we 

+» hockey. Cecil Martin's team 
wc tay team played hockey. My 
won. The score was 2 to 1. We 

ave a good time this winter. 
—Gordon Henshaw, 4A Int. 


The Presentation of Prizes 

n: afternoon in November we 

ui down to the assembly room to 

*~ the firemen. The firemen’s 
cones were, Fire Chief Vance, Lieut- 

nt Poste and Lieutenant Rump. 

firemen had many beautiful 
os. 

ves were won for the best pos- 

of the Intermediates by: Mary 
‘renler a leather writing case, 

e Bourget a leather wallet and 
* links. Eugene Hales a leather 

; and Gordon Henshaw a lea- 
« wallet. 
we thanked the firemen for our 
prizes and we shook hands with 
them. 

We worked hard every day at noon 
on our posters. Miss Van Allen 
helped us. We put lettering on our 
posters and framed them. 

Some girls want to try again next 
year. —Mary Laffrenier, 4A Int. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Addresses Parents’ Group 


On Monday, January 18, at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, 
J. G. Demeza, Superintendent, ad- 
dressed the Association of parents) 
of Children with Hearing Handicaps 
on the subject “Education of the 
Deaf in England and on the Contin- 
ent.” The meeting was presided over 
by the chairman of the Association. 
Mrs. W. Barker, and Mr. Demeza 
was introduced by Dr. D. E. S. Wis- 
hart, Head of the Clinic for Preven- 
tion of Deafness. 


Remaining lectures in the series 
are as follows: 


Monday, March 15th 
“Medical Treatment 
Hearing.” 
Dr. J. B. Whaley, Chief of Oto- 
laryngology, H.S.C 


of Impaired 


Monday, April 19th 

“What Parents can do to Promote} 

the Development of Speech.” | 
Mr. Anthony Bowie, Speech Ther- 
apist, HS.C. 


Monday, May 17th 
Panel Discussion on the Problems 
in the Teaching and Guldance of 
the Child with Impaired Hearing, 
() A class of hard of hearing 
children—Miss Barbara Doug- 
las. 
A class of deaf children— 
Miss Nellie MacDonald. 
A young hard of hearing child | 
—Mrs. E. L. Mihell. 
A young deaf child—Mrs. L 
A. Kane | 
Parent’s Enquiries—Mrs. May) 
+ Love. . 
Lectures are held in the Small 
Lecture Theatre, Room 135, Hosp!- 
tal for Sick Children, at 8 p.m. Par- 
ents of children with impaired hear- 
ing are welcome at any of the lec-! 
tures. 


alee emer 
Superintendent on T.V. 


An opportunity to answer ques-/ 
tions about the handicap of deafness 
and the Ontario School for the 
Deaf was given to Superintendent! 
J. G. Demeza, when he was inter- 
viewed recently by Alan Anderson 
on CBLT’s popular “Tabloid” pro- 
gramme. The programme 1s pro- 
duced in the CBC television studios | 
in Toronto under the direction of 
Ross McLean. 


INFORMATION MISSING 
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Fre ce 


Roger E. Parks 

‘The staff and pupils at the OSD. 
were saddened by the sudden death 
on Saturday, February 13, of Mr. 
Roger E. Parks, former supervisor 
in the Boys’ Residence. Mr. Parks 
retired in February, 1951, because 
of ill health, but his interest in the 
boys continued and senior boys en- 
joyed frequent visits to his house 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Mr. Parks was stricken while 
attending the Danforth Songsters 
festival in Bridge St. United Church 
and he died on the way to the 
hospital. One of the senior pupils, 
Norman Ruttan, was his guest at 
the time. 

Mr. Parks for many years was & 
Salvation Army officer and served 
in many corps as far east as Nova 
‘Scotia. 

He will be greatly missed especially 
by our senfor boys. We extend our 
sincere sympathy to his family. 


Did You Know That? 

1. Tact is the art of raising the 
eyebrows instead of the roof. 

2. The direction to heaven is— 
turn right and go straight. 

3. Diplomacy is the art of let- 
ting someone else have your way. 

4. Your mind like a para- 
chute; it functions only when open. 

5. The greatest of all faults ts 
to imagine you haven't any. 

6. That Problems are like bulls; 
if you grab them by the horns they 
are less likely to throw you. 


THE FIRST TEST 


Expectantly awalting the first 


picture on the TV set in the boys’ 


residence are members of the R.C.AF. Telecom Field Party. 
Mr. .P. Harris, Mr. J. G. Demeza, Grant Drury. and Peter Klym. 


TV Set Installed 

A Telecom Field Party under Sgt. 
J. E. Nelischer from No. 6 Repair 
Depot, R. C. A. F., Trenton have 
completed the installation in the 
Boys’ Residence of the new television 
set which was provided through the 
generous donations of three groups 
connected with the Trenton Alr 
Station. They were assisted in some 
shases of the work by the boys from 
Mr. Hall’s carpentry shop. The boys 
tre enjoying thelr new medium of 
2ntertainment very much and are 
nost grateful to their friends at the 
Air Station for providing and instal- 
ing if for them. Pictures of the 
nstallation appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 
| The boys in the woodworking shop 
are now busy making a combination 
cabinet and stand for the set. 

—$ 


Have a Look at Yourself 
EDITOR'S NOTE: The following ts 
an article which appeared in the 
Volta Review in October, 1953. Al- 
though the writer directed his article 
to parents, many of the points dis- 
cussed apply equally to the school 
situation. 

So much has been written on the 
subject “What to expect from your 
hard of hearing child” that I some- 
mes think parents spend half of 
heir time waiting and looking for 
wmething to happen and the other 
ialf trying to classify the behavior 
hey have observed. This overscru- 
iny often results in the tail wagging 
he dog. Remember that your child 
s a child with a handicap and not 
ice versa; and keep in mind that 
vith children anything can happen 
and frequently does, and without 
apparent reason. 

I'd like to approach the subject 

of the psychology of the acousti- 
cally handicapped from a different 
angle—Not what you can expect 
from a child, but what he should ex- 
pect from you. What should your 
child expect from you, his parents? 
What the Child Should Expect 
1. He should expect love; love, well 
seasoned with wisdom. Overprotec- 
tion is as deadly to the handicap- 
ped child as indifference. 
2. He should expect understand- 
ing; not just an understanding of 
himself as an individual persona- 
Uty. 


—The Ohio Chronicle |3. He should expect responsibility. 


He should expect tasks that he can 
carry out and that are worthwhile 
Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power and will 
go far in alding his education. 

4. He should expect respect. Respect 
him as an individual; respect his ac- 
complishments and goals; respect his 
loses as well as his gains; respect 
his handicap instead of pitying him 
for it. 

5. He should expect you to be 
proud; proud of what he has done 
and what he can do; and very im- 
portant, proud of yourself for hav- 
ing such a child. 

6, He should expect to be a member 
of the family. He should expect to 
be a part of the family circle; in- 
cluded in the activities and conver- 
sations. 

7. He should expect security; not 
financial security alone, but more 
important—emotional security. He 
must feel secure in his home and 
in his family. Nothing will cause 
greater disturbances than an un- 
stable home or emotionally unstable 
parents. * 


8. He should expect you to show 
him the world. Without “ears” he 
must use his eyes, nose and hands 
to learn. If he ts to learn about and 
enjoy this place we call Earth and 
this thing we call Life he must be 
exposed to it. 
9. He should expect patience. Cer- 
tainly one of the great qualities a 
Person can have for the dgre of 
children is patience—patience}with 
thelr learning, their progress, their 
understanding, their problems and 
their tempers. 
10. He should expect happiness. 
“Happiness is the atmosphere in 
which all good affections grow.” 
(Bray). Happiness in his home—a 
person will grow old and bitter very 
quickly if he 1s not exposed to laugh- 
ter and does not experience happ!- 
ness. One shouldn't fear spoiling 
children by making them too happy. 
CONCLUSION 
In conclusion I might say that 
this “psychology” is a two-way pro- 
Position—you not only have to 
watch the children, but yourself 05 
well. So stop ogling Johnny or Susie 
@ minute and have a good look at 
yourself. How is your behavior, and 
are you doing what your children 
have a right to expect you to do? 
—The Volta Review. 
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Good Program 
0.A.D. Confab June 18-21 
‘WALTER D. BELL 

‘This promises to be an eventful 
year for the deaf of Ontario for the 
jst biennial convention of the Ont- 
ario Association of the Deaf is just 
around the corner. Yes, our Alma 
Mater 1s calling all ofyou to what 
promises to be the biggest home- 
coming event in our history—and 
the date is June 18th to 21st (Friday 
to Monday inclusive), 

Enthusiasm rides on a wide open 
throttle steered by the hands of the 
energetic and co-operative conven- 
tion committee—a factor essentlal 
to the task of preparing a brilliant 
program of business sessions inter- 
spersed with fun and recreation. 

Serving on this committee are 
Miss Rosa Brigham of Ottawa 
whose expert culinary knowlege and 
tastes will be passed on to the school 
dietetian with regard to banquet 
arrangements; Mr. Frank Mair who 
has the whiphand over the golf 
tournament as well as field day—an 
event sure to occupy the limelight of 
the extensive program; Mrs. Bruce 
Yerrow of Belleville who ts to solicit 
advertisements from the tradesmen 
of her home town for an elaborate 
souvenir program, and who 1s also 
in charge of accommodation ai 
rangements for the conventionee: 
Mr. Alton Dick of Toronto who Is 
moneybags of the convention fund; 
Mrs. Lottie Bell who 1s the secretary 
and Walter D. Bell who Is tn charge 
of the entire works. 

Supt. J. G. Demeza who will be 
the main speaker during the con- 
vention, has already earned solid 
support from the rank and file of 
Ontario deafdom by his unfailing 
courtesy and amiable approach. As 
8 host during the convention he is 
bound to create good will among all 
who may come in contact with him. 
Sports Director Mair has him tagged 
for delivery on the golf links and 
Supt. Demeza 1s really looking for- 
ward to trying his luck in whacking 
the elusive pellets. 

Prankle Mair will announce in the 
next issue his committee's golfing 
plans und other athletic events with 
handsome prize lists 

Advance information on conven- 


* tlon arrangements has been released 


in the form of mimeograph supple- 
ments enclosed in this issue. It ts of 
utmost importance that whoever 
plans to be at the convention gets 
In touch at once with Mrs. B. Yer- 
Yow, chairman of accommodation 
committee for room reservations at 
the school. Remember the policy is 
“first come first served” and !f you 
Wait a bit too long you may be out 
of luck, so act at once. 

Requests for tickets for banquet, 
stage show and boat ride should be 
made at once to Mrs. Lottie Bell, 
108 Lauder Road, Oshawa, Ontario. 
Transportation companies must 
know far in advance how many 
passengers there will be so they may 
offer us adequate service at reduced 
rates, The greater number of tickets 
told for the boat excursion through 
the Thousand Islands the cheaper 
the rates. So, folks, let us all co-ope- 
Tate and lessen the worries of the 
convention committee. Let us also 
Insure for ourselves perfect harmony 
and the best of all conventions by 
Sending in our reservations AT 
ONCE. 

On to Belleville for the 31st bien- 
nial convention of the O.A.D., June 
18,-19,-20 and 21, 1954! 

—O.AD. News. 


Now Awaits,The Intermediate Birthday 


Assembly 


On Wednesday morning February, 
3, all the children and teachers from 
the intermediate school went to the 
assembly room for the monthly 
birthday gathering. 

Mr. Stratton, who was in charge 
of this meeting, called the following 
girls and boys to the stage: Kenneth 
Yates, Donald McIntosh, Curtis 
Merrylees, Lynn Jarvis, Mary White, 
June Braden, Nancy Chittley, Anna- 
belle Cronk, George Gemmell, Gilles 
Delinelle, Gary Makarchuk, Arnold 
Enman, Linda Rennle, Gloria Jean 
Margaret De Geer. 

Mr. Demeza was present and 
wished each child a happy birthday. 
‘Then everyone sang_@appy Birth- 
day to You" with Mr. Gordon at the 
plano. , 

The children were then Invited to 
a birthday dinner to be given later 
in the Home Economics Room and 
prepared for them by the girls in the 
Home Economics classes and plan- 
ned by Miss Daly. 

A group of older intermediate boys 
from one of the Manual Training 
classes presented a short play pre- 
pared by Mr. Stratton. The play was 
entitled ‘Safety Pays’. 

The stage was arranged as a work 
shop. Some new boys were learning 
to use tools. When they used tho 
tools carelessly a big boy showed 
them how to use them correctly: 
One boy was silly when he was left 
alone. He disobeyed the rules. He cut 
his hand very badly with a chisel 
and stepped on a nall which he left 
in a board. His hand and foot were 
bleeding very badly so a doctor and 
nurse came. They bandaged his hand 
and his foot. 

Everyone enjoyed this play very 
much. 

‘The meeting closed with, “God 
Save the Queen.” 


es 
The Senior Birthday 
Assembly 


All of the pupils of the Senior 
school had their monthly birthday 
assembly in the auditorium on Wed- 
nesday, February 3. Half of the pu- 
pils saw the morning programme at 
150 while the rest assembled at 1:00 
o'clock, 

The teacher in charge was Mr. 
Boyd. Miss Huffman was the pro- 
Jectionist. Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Graham were the planists for the 
two assemblies. 

The programme started by saying, 
“Good morning,” and “Good after- 
noon,” followed by the song “There's 
a Long, Long Trail.” We continued 
the programme with the recital of 
the poem. “The Snow Bird's Sons ai 
Then, there was a slide with the 
names of. those who were to be 
greeted on the occasion of their 
birthdays. Rosemary Burnadz, Shir- 
ley Elliot, Doreen Brown, Marianne 
Kwandibence, John Kreel, Harry 


NUSHKA ONAWAY 


AN INDIAN PLAY 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
APRIL 2, 3 and 5 


In chorus we all repeated the poem 
“Valentines All Year”. We finished 
the programme hy singing, “God 
Save the Queen,” and then quickly 
and quietly returned to our class- 
rooms and settled back to our work. 
—Reported by Marshall Wick, 4A. 


VALENTINES ALL YEAR 
by Paula Lyons 

«From “Wee Wisdom" - February 
1954 - Used for Choral Speech? 
T like giving valentines 

Because it’s good to see 
How happy people are to get 

A valentine from me. 


And I like getting valentines 
Because each flower and bow 

Says that someone likes me lots, 
And wants to tell me so. 


Teacher says that valentines 
Spread so much good cheer 

We ought to go on giving them 
Each day throughout the year! 


Not the paper-lacy ones 
With hearts and fluttery birds, 
But living valentines--- like smiles 
And thoughtful deeds and words. 


For every time we smile or speak 
Or do a deed that's kind 

To make somebody happier, 
We send a valentine. 


Bad Judgment And 
Carelessness in Causes 
of Accidents 
ERRORS IN JUDGMENT AND 
PLAIN CARELESSNESS are the 
main causes of accidents on Ont- 
ario Highways, the Safety Bureau, 
Department of Highways states in 


Bell, Donald Dennie . Brian 
Murphy were first called. Then an- 
other slide called, Doune Clary. 
Lois McNaught, Elise Cushing, Faye 
Westbrook, Barbara Young,” Joy 
Saunderson, Jean Drury and Elea- 
nor Tacknyk to the platform. The 
first group were invited to the Home 
Economics Room for a birthday 
luncheon on February 10th, while 
the second group's party was to be 
on February 24th. Mr. Demeza 
greeted each pupil on the stage after 
which we all stood up and sang. 
“Happy Birthday.” 


& presentation to local Chiefs of Po- 
lide. More vechiles are being added 
to our streets and highways every 
day increasing the hazard for both 
motorist and pedestrain. 

“There is no easy approach to 
safety and like so many other 
worthwhile human endeavours, the 
problem needs just as much pers- 
piration as it does inspiration,” the 
Safety Bureau states. “The public 
fs inclined to dismiss traffic acci- 
dent causes by pointing to such 


But experienced police offers know 
that errors in judgment and plain 
carelessness are the main causes. 
‘The real difficulty in any effort to! 
develop safe driving and walking 
conditions lies in the need to per- 
suade each driver and pedestrain to 
take inventory of his or her habits. 
If they did this, completely without 
bias, their own habits would soon 
improve. ° 


The average citizen, it goes on, 
expects that only ,.the other follow 
will be involved in an accident; he 
neglects the true facts and develops 
a sense of satisfaction with his own 
driving habits that is bound to lead 
sooner or later to an accident or if 
he is lucky, a near miss. Because 
traffic fatalties are spread through- 
out the year it comes as a shock to 
learn the annual toll at the year- 
end—last year was no exception, 
when 1,079 people died on streets 
and highways as a result of traffic 
accidents. Others were so badly in- 


things as unsafe vehicles, drinking 
drivers and bad weather conditions. 


‘Jured that their chances.of recovery 
are slight. f 


ee 


Offical Call for the Twenty- 

sixth Regular Meeting of 

the Conference of Execu- 

tives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf: 

The twenty-sixth regular meeting 
of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will 
be held in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 


|April 20-24, 1954, for the purpose 


cf conducting the necessary business, 
including reports of the officers and 
chairmen of standing committees, 
the election of officers and executive 
committee members, and such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 
Howarp M. Quictey, President 
Ricwarp G. Brriy, Secretary 


Bay of Quinte C.0.S.S.A 
Boys’ Volleyball Tournament 
‘WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1954 
O.S.D. GYMNASIUM 
At 7.00 P.M. 


\ 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
_ Winter Time 
‘The winter months are December, 
January and February. It is very 
cold in Winter. Sometimes it is be- 
low zero. It snows, hails, sleets, and 
rains. Snowflakes are pretty and 
white: The wind blows and blows. It 
blows the white snow into big drifts. 
In winter there is frost on the win- 
dows. Frost is ice. The rivers and 
lakes freeze. Children skate on the 
ice. Icicles come in the winter. You 
can see them on the roofs. They 
are ice too. We walk in the snow. 
We make tracks in the snow. An- 
imals makes Uttle tracks too. In win- 
ter the trees are bare. The flowers 
are dead in the garden. Many an- 
imals sleep all winter. 
I Mke the winter because I like 
to skate and play hockey. 
—Cyril Cassell, 3V Int. 


Our Winter Birds 

We like winter birds because they 
are our friends all winter. We like 
to help them by giving them food 
and shelter. 

‘The woodpecker is one bird that 
stays at home in winter. We often 
hear his taps outside. 

Juncos and chickadees hop about 
under the trees. Juncos eat the seeds 
of grasses and harmful weeds. They 
sing “tsip-tsip-tsee.” 

Nuthatches like the winter. They 
like to sit in the everygreen trees. 
Their call sounds like “ank-ank- 
nk” in a nasal voice. 

‘The black-capped chickadee stays 
for the cold weather. They like to 
eat insects and eggs found on bark 
and twigs. 

Snow buntings stay here. During 
bad storms the buntings often hide 
under grass and snow. They eat the 
bark of weeds and grasses. 

—John Fossum, 4A Int. 


‘Woodpeckers 

Woodpeckers are winter birds. 
They like the cold weather. Some- 
times we can hear them in the mor- 
ning drumming with their bills on 
@ tree or roof or telephone pole. They 
hold on to the wood with their toes. 
Their tail helps to hold them up. 
The\ tail feathers are stiff and 
pointed at the ends. 


Father and mother woodpecker 
have red heads. The young birds 
have grey heads. The red headed 
woodpeckers make a nest in a tree 
by pecking with their long strong 
bills. You can hear them tap, tap. 
Sometimes they eat some things 
which we wish they would not eat. 
They like cherries and berries and 
other kinds of fruits. They are use- 
ful birds in winter and summer be- 
cause they eat many harmful in- 
sects. 

—Anita Jackson, 4A Int. 


Chickadees 


Chickadees are small birds. They 
have a black cap and bib. 


They like the snow and cold wea- 
ther. They are happy birds and sing 
chick-a- dee-dee-dee. In winter they 
come near houses for bread and 
other food. They are friendly birds 
and easy to find in wintertime. 


They make a nest in a stump near 
the ground. Sometimes they go in 
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the winter by feeding them. We can 

give them suet or fat meats, sun- 

flower seeds, crumbs or corn. 
—Robert Hillman, 4A Int. 


‘The Snow Flake 
The Snowflake or Snow Bunt- 
ing is a rather small bird about 
seven inches long. It lives in the far 
north all summer and comes to our 
part of Ontario in the winter. It 
builds its nest in the far north. 
Its nest is built on the ground and 
is made of grass and moss lined 
with feathers. It lays three to five 
brown eggs. It is black and white 
in the summer but in the winter the 

white turns a little brown. 
—Andre Bourget. 4A Int. 


S 
é 
$ Senior School ‘ 
Lee OAS 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Mr, A, Clare 

The Story about The Crusades 

The Holy Land is the land in which 
Jesus Christ lived and died, and was 
buried. 

The Turks were not Christians and 
they did not believe in Jesus Christ. 
They would not let the Christians go’ 
to the Holy Land to pray in Jerus- 
alem. Jerusalem was called the Holy 
City. A large army went to the Holy 
Land to make it free so they could 
pray there. 

Many wars were fought and they 
were called Crusades. Richard the 
Lion Heart became famous for fight- 
ing in the Crusades in 1191 and 1192. 

—Elizabeth Williams, 1A. 
People who lived in Queen 
Elizabeth I's Reign 

Many explorers tried to find new 
countries. 

Sir Frances Drake made his fam- 
ous voyage around the world. Queen 
Elizabeth I had a favourite explor- 
er Walter Raleigh because he took 
off his velvet cloak and {lung it 
down for the queen to walk on. She 
made him a knight, so Ne was called 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sir Walter Raleigh took some 
people and sailed to Virginia in the 
United States. He found the Indians 
using the potato plant and tobacco 
plant. He took them back to Eng-| 
land and told the people how to 
plant them. 

‘One of the greatest writers in the 
world lived then. His name was 
William Shakespeare. He was born 
at Stratford-on-Avon in 1564 in 
England. He wrote thirty-seven 
plays and many poems. 

New styles of homes, furniture and 
clothes were begun as the wars stop- 
ped. 

We had many more new lessons in 
in History. I like History stories in 
Mr. Clare's room. 


—Lillian Kluba, IA Sr 


King John 

King John was the brother of 
Richard the Lion Heart. The king's 
life was spent in evil-doing. He wan- 
ted the people to give him lots of 
money but some of the people didn’t 
agree so he sent his soldiers to be- 
head them. He was awfully cruel so 
some of the monks made the king 


bird houses.. Chickadee’s eggs are 
white with brown spots on them. 


‘They eat many insects. The baby 
birds eat many insects too. 


We can help the chickadees in 


sign the treaty of peace which was 
called The Magna Carta. He dis- 
obeyed the rule and- ne broke his 
promise. This treaty of peace was 
signed by King John in 1215. For 


went to another place to be safe. 
There was a river aud his soldiers 
swam but the big waves came and 
overtook them. The king and his 
men got safely to dry land, but the 
waters swept away his wagon and 
and horses. All his jewels and money 
were lost. . 

‘That night the king went to an 
abbey not far away, and ate and 
drank far more than was good for 
him. Next dey he had a burning 
fever, and soon after, to the great 
joy of his people, he died. 

—Marlene Caldwell. 1A Sr. 


The Story of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Mary, Queen of Scots’ father died 
when she was seven days old. She 
became Queen before she had learn- 
ed to speak. 


The English king wished his son 
to marry Queen Mary and the Scots 
didn't agree about this and they sent 
her to France. She lived there happ- 
ily. She was a beautiful young wo- 
man. : 

After awhile when she was sixteen, 
she was marrried to a son of the 
King of France. When he died, Mary 
and her husband became queen and 
king of France. She was happy. 

After a little more than one year 
Mary's husband died. Then every- 
thing was changed. A new king came 
ty the throne. Mary was no longer a 
queen so she sailed to Scotland. She 
missed her friends in France. She 
said “Farewell, France! farewell 
France! I shall never see thee any 
more.” She was sorrowful. 


In Scotland Queen Mary was mar- 
tied to her cousin who was weak and 
foolish. His name was Darnley. She 
had a servant who sang and played 
to her. Darnley was jealous and he 
told some men to kill the servant. He 
was slain and Queen Mary was very 
angry. 

Darnley became ill. When he lay 
sick, something happened to him. 
He was killed by gunpowder. His kil- 
ler's name was Bothwell. He took 
Mary to a castle and they got mar- 
ried. This made the Scots angry with 
them. After awhile they put her 
alone in a castle on an Island. She 
gave her throne to her son, James. 
He became «ing. Mary was kept a 
prisoner for nearly one year. It was 
dull and she often wished to escape. 
She had a page boy fifteen years old. 
He helped her to escape. He was not 
afraid to die. He took the key fram 
the governor and put a napkin over 
it. He unlocked the door and he and 
Mary went away in a boat with her 
friends. After landing. she rode on a 
horse. Her army and another army 
fought. Mary's army was beaten. 

Mary asked her cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth I to help her but she did 
not help her. Queen Elizabeth I put 
Mary into prison for eighteen years. 

Many friends wished Mary to be 
queen of England. Queen Elizabeth I 
heard about it and knew that she 
was not safe while Mary was alive. 
Mary was beheaded. This was the 
sad story of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

—Donna Roult, 1A Sr. 


The Wars of the Roses. Z 

Henry VI of England was a gentle 
but weak minded king quite unfit 
to rule his kingdom. He was no war- 
rior and was always glad to stay at 
home with his pet birds. 

So the English nobles became very 
strong and unruly. They lived in 
strong castles and were always quar- 
reling with each other. 


several years, he and his soldiers 


As Henry VI grew older he got fits 


the Duke of York who stronger 
and more able to rule the kingdom. 
‘The people who helped the Duke of 
York wore white roses. The people 
who helped King Henry VI wore 
red roses. These two parties could 
not agree about who was to be king 
so they began to fight and the wars 
lasted thirty years. 


In 1460 a desperate battle was 
fought near Wakefield in England. 
The Duke of York was slain. 

—Alan Ogawa, 1A. 


‘The Spanish Armada 


The English and the Spanish were 
not friends for many reasons. The 
first reason: Queen Elizabeth could- 
n't marry a Spanish king. The sec- 
ond reason: The English sailors were 
stealing the gold from the Spanish 
ships which were salling back from 
America. The third reason: The 
English were Protestant and did not 
agree with the church rules of Spain” 


The English ships were smaller 
than the Spanish and could go fas- 
ter. The Spanish ehips were bigger 
and they went slower, The Englizh 
ships’ guns could shoot faster. 


One day in 1588 the Spanish were 
very angry at the English because 
they stole their gold. So they got 
many sailors and soldiers to get 
ready for the war. They came with 
hundreds of men and many boats. 
The English fleet was at the dock 
for a few days’ rest. The Spanish 
were hoping that the English did 
not know that they were coming. 
The Spanish wanted to capture Eng- 
land for their own. But, one of the 
English saw the Spanish fleet com- 
ing. They thought and thought how 
to get the Spanish fleet away from 
them because they were not ready. 
The English had a famous sea cap- 
tain whose name was Francis Drake. 
He decided. The English had some 
worn out ships. They sent them out 
to meet the other fleet. As soon as 
the English got nearer the Spanish 
fleet, they started to burn their ships. 
The Spanish saw them and were 
very frightened so they hurried to 
steer the ships around and went 
away. The Englisi got all ready and 
went out and started fighting with 
them. The English used their guns 
to shoot the Spanish fleet. Some of 
them sank. 


Alsé the Spanish fleet got in a 
lot of trouble. A strong wind and 
a bad storm came. Many of the 
damaged ships were blown onto th 
rocks by the storm and were wreck- 
ed. —Marilyn Lawrence, 1A 


—— 
A Smile 

A smile costs nd¥hing, but gives 
much, It enriches thi who receive, 
without making poorer those who 
give. It takes but a moment, but 
the memory of it sometimes lasts 
forever. None is so rich or mighty 
that he can get along without it. 
and none {s so poor but that he can 
be made rich by it. A smile creates 
happiness in the home, fosters good 
will in business, and Is the counter- 
sign of friendship. It brings rest to 
the weary, cheer to the discouraged, 
sunshine to the sad, and !t is na- 
ture’s best antidote for trouble. Yet 
it cannot be bought, begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen, for it is something 
that is of no value to anyone untll 
it is given away. Some people are 
too tired to give you a smile. Give 
them one of yours as none needs 8 
smile so much as he who has no 
more to give.—Anonymous. 


of madness. The English nobles chose |-Reprinted from the Ohio Chronicle. 


0. 8. D. Entertains B. C. 1. 


On January 21st at 3:30 P. M. 
BC. 1. ‘s Junior,and Senior Basket- 
pall teams arrived at our gymnasium 
to play. The Junior game started 
immediately. The “Junior giants” 
of B.C. I. swarmed over our Juniors, 
running up @ half time score of 28 
to 11 in thelr favour. In the second 
half the B. C. I. boys continued to 
pile up points led by one boy who 
scored 33 points. The final score 
was 63 to 23 in favour of B. C. I. 


The Senior game did not follow 
the same patterne as the Junior 
game. In the first half, O. 8. D. 
scored 17 points and B, .C. I. scored 
35 points but in the \second half 
0. 8. D. out scored B. C. I. 34 to 23, 
to bring the final score 58 to 51 in 
favour of B. C. 1. This was a very 
close, hard fought game. 


0. 8. D. Visits Trenton High School 

On Wednesday January 27, the 
0. S. D. Junior and Senior team 
braved the snow and the storm to 
travel to Trenton. As usual the Jun- 
for game was played first. The half 
time score was 24 to 6 In favour of 
Trenton. Both teams scored 16 
points in the second half bringing 
the final score 40 to 22 in favour of 
Trenton. 


The O. S. D. Senior Boys made 27 
points in the first half while the 
Trenton Boys made only 18 points. 
The second half of the ball game 
continued in the same manner with 
0. 8. D. making 25 points and Tren- 
ton making 22 points bringing the 
final score 52—40 for O. 8. D. 


0. S. D. Splits Double Header with 
Albert College 
The Junior game was won by 
Albert College, who towered over our 
smaller boys. 
Half time score, A. C. 22; O. S. D. 10. 
Final score, A. C. 43; 0. S. D. 24. 


The Senior game turned out to be 
4 big surprise to everyone. Albert's 
Seniors have not been beaten this 
year. This was a great upset for 
them. The O. 8. D. boys checked very 
closely and many points were made 
from intercepted balls. The halftime 
score read: O. 8. D—34 A. C.—28. 
Throughout the last half of the game 
0. S. D. held on to its slim lead and 
&s the game ended the score read; 
0. S. D, —69, Albert College —64. 


Winter Sports 
On Friday February Sth at 1:00 
Dm. we held our ice races at the 
OSD. rink. It was the first time 
in several years that the weather 
has permitted us to hold our ice 
Taces on the scheduled day. 


The preparation for an event, 
Such as this, starts well in advance. 
First of all the date of the event 
is set in the Fall and usually is the 
first Priday in February. Each pupil 
ls classified into one of five age 
‘roups which are listed below. Then 
‘ach pupil is given an entry form 
showing which events are offered 
for his age grouping. The pupil 
checks off each event he wishes to 
enter and returns his form to his 
or her sports teacher. We then take 
these entries and draw up our list 
of pupils in each event. 


While all this is going on we draw 
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up ® programme of the afternoon 
and have it printed in the print 
shop. There are prizes and ribbons 
too, the Bursar buys candy and 
chocolates for the young entrants. 

There are officials also and this 
year they were as follows. 

Girls’ Events—Miss Chapelle, as- 
sisted by Misses M. Nichol, W. Huff- 
man, L, Meagher and Mrs. Ryan 

Boys’ Events—Mr. E. Vader assis- 
ted by Messrs J. Chard (scorer), R. 
Taylor, J. Hodgson and J. Boyd. 

Prizes and RibWons—Misses V. 
Gardiner, and A, Rush. 

It turned out to be a fine day for 
the races, as the saying goes, the 
temperature about 28 degrees with 
sunny intervals. The ice was in fair 
condition considering the previous 
weather, The events went quickly 
and soon the vent was finished. 


The results are as follows: 

Baby Girls (skates) (1 length) 1. 
Gail Williamson, 2, Judy Wilson, 
Margaret Gregg. 


Baby Boys (no skates) (1 length) 
1. Bruce Fisher, 2. Fred Clarkson, 
3. Rudolphs Lacls. 


Baby Boys (With skates) (1 round) 
1, A. Ainsworth, 2. M. De La Franier, 
3. R. Dube. 


Juvenile Girls (no skates) (1 
length) 1. Donna Mosher, 2. Barbara 
Lewis, 3. Janet Morgan. 


Juvenile Girls (With skates) (1 
round) 1. Beth Wright, 2. Lucy 
Kasm, 3. Phyllis Blakeston. 


Juvenile Boys (With skates) 1 
John Wright, 2. Zenon Stus, 3. 
Donald Earle. 


Girls (open) 1 round 1. Shellagh 
Kerr, 2. Marlene Caldwell, 3, Patsy 
Bishop. 

Boys (open) (1 round) 1. William 
Hemphill, 2. David Elliot, 3. Grant 
Drury. 

Sunlor Girls (2 rounds) 1. Pasty 
Bishop, 2. Marlene Caldwell, 3. Bar- 
bara Beaumont. 


Junior Boys (3 rounds) 1. Bryan 
Meany, 2. Norman Roggle, 3. Gor- 
don Henshaw. 

Intermediate Girls (2 rounds) 1. 
Joanne Brontmier, 2. Sarah Brant, 
3. Jeannette Masci. 

Intermediate Boy§ (5 rounds) 1. 
Robert Hillman, 2. Delbert Green, 
3. Grant Drury. 

Senior Girls (3 rounds) 1. Mary 
Chong, 2. Peggy De La Franier, 3. 
Joan Cullen. 

Senior Boys (5 rounds) 1. Irvine 
Hayes, 2. Willliam Hemphill, 3. Don- 
ald Dennie. 


Obstacle Race, 


(Girls 


will be credited on fleld day records. 


AGE GROUPS: 

Sr, Boys and Girls over 17, Sept. 
1, 1953. 

Int. Boys and Girls under 17, Sept. 
1, 1953. p 

Jr. Boys and airis/under 15, Sept. 
1, 1953. 

Juvenile Boys and Girls under 13. 
Sept 1, 1953. 

Baby Boys and Girls under 11, 
Sept 1, 1953. 


House League Volleyball 
‘The first of February ushered in 
‘our Volleyball season. In the Senior 
section there are four teams and 
similarly in the Intermediate sec- 
tion there are four teams. 


& Boys) 1% 
Jeannette Masci and David Elliot.) 
Points for events 5 to 14 Inclusive | ¥ 


To date, all games. played have 
been very close, the winners, 
winning by only three or four points. 
The senior teams are as fellow: 


Team 1— D. Sattler, D. Elliot, 
B, Habkirk, R. Reld, ‘L. McGregor, 
R. Ebersole, S. Campbell, and D. 
Dennie. 


Team 2—N. Ruttan, B. Foster, 
I. Hayes, J. Carey, D. Green, R. Ko- 
showski, P. Simmons, and M. Mice- 
tick. . 


Team 3.—K. Searson, P. Klym, 
B. Hemphill, T. Dallaire, H. Bell, 
W. Saumure, D, Hunter, and B. 
Gardiner. 


Team 4.—K. Dorschner, R. Hill- 
man, G. Skinkle, G. Drury, H. 
Bradley, A. Dale, M. Brown, and 
R. Stewart. 

The Intermediate teams are as 
follows. 


Team 1—A. Bourget, A. Ogawa, 
B. Murphy, G. Henshaw, N. Thomp- 


3.]son, N. Roggie, A. Barron, J, Kreel, 


C, Cassell and L. Newsted. 


Team 2—C. Martin, G. Jeffrey, 
D. Legue, E. LeBlanc, B. Parliament, 
J. Ladabie, K. Yates, S. Reeve, L. 
Jakeman and W. Goodchild. 


Team 3—M. Wick, T. Boyce, J. 
Fossum, B. Bates, E. Hales, J, Wales, 
B, Eynon, B. Williams and H. Will- 
son. 


Team 4—H. Defer, B. Meany, G. 
Giffore, F. Barrett G. Hagedorn, H. 
Alton, A. Dube, W. O'Neill and L. 
Martin 


House League Basketball 


During the regular basketball 
season, both Intermediates and Sen- 
lors played approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty games. In both sec- 
tions there was keen competition 
with constant changing of the first 
place position. 


The finals took place in the last 
week of January. The team who 
won the Senior Championship was 
as follows: 


Mario Micetick—captain, Billy 
Hemphill, Burton Foster, Robert 
Reid, LeRoy MacGregor, Harry Bell. 
Russell Koshowski, Wilfred Sau- 
mure and Paul Simmons. 


The Intermediate Champions were 
as follows: 


Andre Bourget—captain, Gerald 
Griffore, Alan Ogawa, Brian Mur- 
phy, Henry Defer, Austin Barron, 
Normal Thompsoy, Billy O'Neil, 
Andrew Dube, Lucien Martin and 
Richard Moynahan. 


Team had entered this year but 
they hope to have’ practice games 
with the Belleville Collegiate and 
Napanee Collegiate Teams. 

Sarah Brant Jr. and Doreen Brown 
Sr. were chosen by the girls to re- 
present them as captains of the 
teams. Following is a list of the girls 
who have made the C.0.8.S.A. bas- 
ketball teams this year. 


Senior Tedm—Doreen Brown, cap- 
tain, Claudette Gravelle, Mary 
Chong, Mary Penfold, Peggy DeLa 
Franier, Shirley Girdler, June Bai- 
ley, Maxine Wadsworth, Diane Moon, 
Donna Bell, O'Neil, Margaret 
Gansky. 

Junior Team—Sarah Brhnt, cap- 
tain, Jeannette Masci, Vivian Cur- 
tis, Colleen Williams, Christina Ben- 
nett, Lyla Garnett, Lillian Kluba, 
Marlene Caldwell, Barbara Beau- 
mont, Sheilagh Kerr, Si Drury, 
Shirley Elliott. 

Patsy Bishop—Timer. 

Isobel Nugent—Scorer. 

Thanks to Old Man Winter and 
to the O.S.D. boys under Mr. Vader, 
the girls have been able to take part 
in another favourite winter sport— 
skating. The ice has been in fine 
condition and the girls have been 
most fortunate to have had many 
nights of skating on the O.S.D. rink. 
The girls are most grateful to Mr. 
Vader and the boys for the fine rink 
which they made and invited the 
girls to skate on. 

Sports 


Rhythm and the Deaf , . 
In the mind of many there Is 
the notion that no part of the field 
of music is open to the deaf or can 
be enjoyed by them. Well, friends, 
rhythm surely plays*s large part in 
music. It is one of the musical ele- 
ments that is very much enjoyed 
by the deaf. In fact, some of the 
finest senses of rhythm we have seen 
have belonged to spme of those, who 
happened to be deaf. 


This sense of rhythm can be seen , 


in some deaf children who are quite 
young. Many a deaf tot, in “playing 
soldier” and marching, or keeping 
time in “leading the band” shows a 
fine and definite sense of well-devel- 
oped rhythm. With children, the 
“bass drum” may be just a sizable 
old lard can. Anyone who doubts a 
deaf child's capacity for rhythm 
should attend gne of these outdoor 
solos with its measured and well- 
paced booming beat. The vibrations 
are grand. 

Then, there is that real ability 
of the deaf to dance. This always 
strikes many of the hearing brethren 


|as bordering on the miraculous. Yet. 


Girls’ Sports 


Se a B. CHare.re 


S 
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Basketball season is here once 
again and it seems to be a favour- 
ite sport among the girls. All of the 
senior and intermediate girls ate 
taking part and enjoying the inter- 
school games. Even the Junior girls 
from Dormitories three and four are 
practising basketball skills in earn- 
est in preparation for the time when 
they will bé big enough to enjoy the 
game. 


Much interest as usual has been 
shown in the C.O.S.S.A. basketball 
this year and the girls have been 
practising hard to prepare themsel- 
ves to meet with the other teams 
in the Bay of Quinte District. It was 
a disappointment to the Junior Team 
to learn that only one other Junior 


stopping to think, we may trace this 


S 
NJexcellent showing in the dance by 
*|the deaf to its source in their sense 


of basic rhythm. The deaf love dan- 
cing. It ts a form of expression use- 
ful to any personality, hearing or 
deaf. Of course all deaf cannot equal 
the mastery of a Woods and Bray 
team no more than can all hearing 
step the light fantastic like Fred 
Astare. However the fundamental 
fact remains that the deaf do find 
pleasure in the measured rhythm 
and order of dancing and quite of- 
ten excel in it. 


So let's sort of get away from the 
notion that all elements of musical 
expression are closed to the deaf. 
There is a kind of music in rhythm 
itself. With their command and love 
of expressive rhythm one may say 
that at least in one sense the deaf are 
not closed out at all from the world 
of music—H.W.S. in The Ohio 
Chronicle. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Cancer Society working with the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of Canada, 
started its activities in 1938; the Ca- 
nadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, with branches in the pro- 

ces, was founded in 1948 and in 

[dition there are many others with 
special fields of activity; such as 
the Canadian Council for Crippled 
Children, the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, the St. John Ambulance 
Association, and the Canadian Dia- 
betic Association. 

Attacking every phase of disease 

and propagating health in commun- 
ity, school and legislature, the Health 
League of Canada has been operat- 
ing since 1921. Its National Health 
Week, dedicated to increasing the 
interest of Canadians in maintain- 
ing the highest possible standard of 
health that can be their lot, is plan- 
ned for January 31st to February 
6th this year, the tenth in-its his- 
tory. 
The life insurance companies have 
Played an important part in bring- 
ing about our present high standard 
of life conservation. Some have dis- 
tributed vast quantities of health 
literature; some have provided po- 
Ucy-holders with visiting nurse ser- 
vice; many officers have been closely 
associated with health organiza- 
tions; a large number of companies 
have made generous financial con- 
tributions to voluntary health a- 
gencies concerned with the control 
of tuberculosis, cancer, infantile 
paralysis, and other diseases, 

On a world-wide scale, concerted 
efforts are being made for control 
of infections diseases. The World 
Health Organization of the United 
Nations is moving toward promotion 
of health and longevity in under- 
developed areas, a task in which Ca- 
nada has played an important part. 


Medical Research 


Because a ounce of preventive 
medicine is better than a pound of 
curative medicine, much research in 
recent years has been devoted to 
discovering the causes of discase. 
The cost is great, the difficulties 
tremendous, but achievemens have 
been well worth while. 

Private\bounty and industrial sup- 
port have put the tools into the 
hands of research staffs with the 
result that scores of thousands of 
people with diabetes, pernicious an- 
aemia, and a variety of other disea- 
ses are kept alive today who would 
have been lost inexorably only yes- 
terday. No child need have rickets; 
there need be no sacrifices to beri- 
berl and pellagra; small pox and 
diphtheria and tetanus may be con- 
trolled. The brilliant campaign and 
of analyses by Doctors Bantinz, Mac- 
Jeod, Collip and Best, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. discovered the use 
of insulin, thereby making the world 
safer and brighter place for hun- 
dreds of thousands of diabetics. 


People Live Longer 

As a result of all this we can mea- 
sure medical progress, not in terms 
of how many people die, but how 
long they live before they die. What 
has been accomplished during the 
Past few decades in extending ‘the 
average length of life is marvellous. 

From the time of prehistoric man 
to the present there has been a pro- 
gressive increase in the average 
length of life, but the increase has 
been greater in the past century 
than the total of all preceding cen- 
turies. 

We have no written records of 
man's early days but judged by fos- 
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|sil remains the average life of a man 


in the dim past was perhaps 18 

ears, The astronomer Halley drew 
up a life table based upon records 
for Breslau in 1687-1691, ‘showing 
3314 years as the average length of 
life; life tables. for England and 
Wales in 1838-54 showed the aver- 
age length of life to be 40.9 years; 
in the United States in 1900-1902 
the average length of life was 49.2 
years, Then, incredible though it 
might appear, within the brief per- 
jod of ten years—1940 to 1950—the 
population at age 65 and over in 
the United State increased by 37 
per cent, while the number at ages 
under 65 rose by only 13 per cent. 

In Canada, the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company reports in its 
Statistical Bulletin, the crude death 
rate dropped more than 40 per cent, 
from 8.9 deaths per thousand of its 
industrial policy-holders in 1924- 
1926 to 5.2 per thousand in 1946- 
1948. 

Taking the same period, and again 
confining the figures to Canada, 
there are other gratifying statistics. 
Influenza and pneumonia death 
rate dropped from 120.4 to 30.5; tu- 
berculosis from 105.6 to 35.8; diar- 
rhoea and enteritis from 102.7 to 
10.9 Deaths rates changes toward 
10,9. Deaths rates from all causes 
fell 41.5 per cent. The significant 
changes toward a worse rate were 
in cancer (up 45.7 per cent); dia- 
betes mellitus (up 77.5 per cent); 
and cardiovascular renal diseases 
‘up 40.8 per cent). 

If we take a comparison of deaths 
from all causes we find a decline 
of 21 per cent in Canada between 
1937 and 1948. The rate of 8.22 
deaths per 1,000 population in Can- 
ada compares with 9.01 in the Uni- 
ted States, 7.99 in England and Wa- 
les, 9.77 in Northern Ireland, 9.34 
im Scotland, and 7.48 in New Zea- 
land. 

Another way of saying this is 
that the average person who now 
reaches age 25 has as many years 
of life before him as did the aver- 
age newly born baby of 1900. 

If, as we hope, medical science is 
now on the threshold of discoveries 
in cancer and the degenerative dis- 
eases, a whole new aspect of lon- 
gevity and health conservation will 
open before us. 


Not Al Diseases Kill 

‘The fight against diseases which 
kill is dramatic, but there are other 
diseases, We all know people whose 
faces are deeply lined with the ac- 
cumulated pain of years. 

Allergies, which are seldom fatal, 
give much trouble; inflammation of 
the sinuses is a widely spread ail- 
ment with minimal compensations 
and much misery; hay fever. in its 
seasonal or year-round varicties, pre- 
cipitates days and weeks of annoy- 
ance and pain; arthritis is a lead- 
ing cause of disability ‘there are 
600.000 Canadians who have the dis- 
ease in one of its many forms. 

Dental decay and other ills associ- 
ated with the teeth do not ordinar- 
ly come under the heading of “kil- 
lers", but they cause untold suffer- 
ing. Few people obtain what can be 
called complete dental care. Accord- 
nig to an announcement by the Can- 
adian Dental Association called A 
Charter for Dental Health nine out 
of ten Canadians are detrimentally 
affected by dental diseases and the 
ailments that follow them. 

The hard fact is that Canada has 
not enough dentists. If you multiply 
the number of dentists in Canada 
by the number of hours a dentist 


can work says Dr. Don W. Gullett, 


vide by the population, 

it works out roughly to 

for each person in a year. As 
Gullett goes on to point out, den- 
tistry is time-consuming work, and 
not much can be done in half an 
hour. 


Mind and Body 

A day can be thought of when we 
will possess greatly improved health, 
longer life, and more abundant phy- 
sical comfort, but it will not come 
by medication alone. 

The idea of purely mental and 
purély physical disease ts a myth. 
The ancient Greek priests operated 
a sanitarium named after their god 
of medicine, where, if a patient did 
not get well they ascribed the fail- 
ure to impurity of his soul. 

We know today that there is no 
such thing as a disease of the body 
which does not affect the mind, and 
many an uncomfortable state of 
affairs physically has its origin in 
our thoughts. 

Halleck says in his book Psycho- 
logy and Psychic Culture that health 
is largely determined by the cen- 
tring of attention upon things which 
make for mental happiness. Anger, 
hatred, grief and fear are among 
the influences most destructive of 
vitality. Emotions like these tire our 
organism more than do the most In- 
tense physical or intellectual work 
—and they are emotions which can 
be controlled by our brains. 

In Time of October 12th, Dr. 
William Menninger, famed psychi- 
atrist, 1s quoted as saying that emo- 
Uonal troubles account for 85 per 
cent of “stomach trouble” and a 
very large percentage of heart dif- 
ficulties. 

Health requires a periodicity in 
work and rest, a natural rhythm in 
which relaxation and laughter have 
their proper place. A German phil- 
osopher once wrote: “Ten times 
must thou laugh during the day, and 
be cheerful; otherwise thy stomach, 
the father of affliction. will disturb 
thee in the night.” 


Conservation of Life 

Not much js demanded of us in 
conserving life and health: merely 
that we apply to our lives the ideal 
we mentioned in connection with 
conserving natural resources: use 
without using up. We have about 
six times more of everything—heart, 
lungs, kidneys—than we need: all 
we are charged with ts keeing them 
in trim. 

Right here is the heart of our 
trouble. Time and again someone 
will say to you that he has just fin- 
ished reading such and such a book, 
or a Monthly Letter, and “it makes 
sense.” Yet you will observe no 
change in his life. We are all too 
apt to see how advice applies to 
others, and ignore its application to 
ourselves. ‘ 

There is no magic about conser- 
vation of life and health. Disease 
is not caused exclusively by grem- 
lins, germs and viruses. Some of it 
can be averted if only we give over 
our neglectful carelessness and take 
some positive actions. One of these 
is to have a family doctor and see 
him for regular check-ups, thus 
spotting troubles before they blaze 
into emergencies. 

Obey the rules, remembering that 
some of them are different for var- 
jJous people. Tonics that are good for 
everyone are hope, joy, and content- 
ment; all of us need good diet and 
lively interests; but special condi- 
tions may prompt the physican to 
say to one man: “avoid hard phy- 


sical exertion” and to another “ap. 
stain from alcohol”, and to a third 
“Increase your sleep period and take 
‘a short rest at mid-day.” 

‘The great majority of us can en- 
Joy good health if we will co-oper. 
ate with nature. No ivory-towerism 
or hand-washing indifference to the 
consequences of our actions or our 
neglect will give us continuing good” 
health. We must close our ears to 
the siren voices which. say every. 
thing is going to be all right, ang 
do something, instead, to bring 
about and maintain that greatly-to- 
be-desired state. 

—The Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter. 


The above article from the mon- 
thly letter of the Royal Bank of 
Canada is reprinted because of the 
interest in National Health Week 
which was designated as the first 
week in February. —The Editor. 


—-——. 


New Hearing Aid Service 
¢ In order that the School may be 
better able to advise parents regard- 
ing the usefulness of hearing aids 
for individual children, the School 
has acquired three wearable aids. 
These are loaned out for short per- 
fods to pupils who are likely to be 
able to profit from their use and a 
record is kept of thelr apparent va- 
lue to the children concerned. In 
this way the School will be able to 
answer the questions of parents con- 
cerning aids for their children and 
will be able to recommend the pur- 
chase of aids for children who will 
be helped by their use. Mr. Boyd 
has been freed of some teaching 
duties so that he can work with Mr. 
S. A. Gordon in the extra work that 
this added phase of the school pro- 
gramme requires. 

——_. 
Conservation Corner 

How far can a dog travel in a day? 
A good team of Arctic sled dogs, 
pushed by an expert driver, can cover 
100 miles with a light load. Rangers 
of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, now out on winter pa- 
trols, count on doing between 15 and 
30 miles with a “regulation” load 
though some have covered much 
greater distances by pushing. 

Indians travelling from Bear Is- 
land to Temagami, over the ice of 
Lake Temagami, estimate about four 
hours for the 15-mile trip. Most of 
them travel at night when snow 
conditons are better. 

Two Algonquin Park rangers. 
trailing a pack of wolves, averaged 
30 miles a day for five days with 
most of this travel through bush. 


Beavers, whose engin! 
has been somewhat m! ted of 
late in building dams in the wrong 
places, have redeemed themselves in 
the eyes of district officers of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

On a local lake, where a dam was 
Planned to stabilize and regulate 
water levels at the outlet, one palr 
of eager beaver built one. that raised 
the water close to the desired level. 
They forgot a control gate to take 
care of the spring freshet but get 
top marks from conservation officers 
for well-directed industry nonethe- 
less. —Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. 
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Teaching the Deaf 


Belleville, March, 1954 


in the New World 


By Peter W. Mayhew 


Immediately upon my return from 
a year in Canada I read Miss Lack’s 
excellent article in the August num- 
ber of the “Teacher.” I have enjoy- 
ed reading’ it several times, and my 
only regret is that I missed hearing 
Miss Lack when she gave this add- 
ress at @ Midland Branch Meeting. 

When I was at Manchester taking 
the University Course in the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf in 1950-51, I had 
the privilege of meeting Mr. J. G. 
Demeza from the Province of Ont- 
ario, Canada, Mr. Demeza was As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf at Belleville, 
and took up duties as Superintend- 
ent in January, 1953. After the 
Manchester Course was over, Mr. 
Demeza and I corresponded, and in 
April, 1952, he wrote to say that the 
Province would offer me a teaching 
post in the school for one year 
beginning in September. Naturally 
this was @ wonderful opportunity 
for me and, after obtaining leave of 
absence from Birmingham, I was 
soon trying to find a berth on a 
transatlantic ship. I sailed west on 
the “Georgic,” which took nine long 
days to reach New York. I shall 
never regret my year in Ontario 
—It was a great chance to study me- 
thods of deaf and ordinary educa- 
tion In Canada and the U.S.A. and, 
more than that, to work in a school 
for the deaf and not merely to ob- 
serve. In addition to these oppor- 
tunities, there were many other 
things to remember, particularly the 
kindness of Canadians and Amer- 
teans alike, the visits to other deaf 
schools, and above all the trips that 
I took in the Christmas and sum- 
mer holidays. The staff at the Belle- 
ville School were very kind to me, 
and from the moment when Mr. 
Demeza and his wife met me at the 
station in Belleville I felt at home. 
Everyone went out of their way to 
give me @ wonderful year. 

At the Belleville School I was the 
language teacher for the Senior 
School. I took over six classes from 
Miss M. C. Maloney. She had been 

to take the Manchester 


to 
Coun 1949-50, and was now 
supervi in charge of the work 


of the Senior Schoo]. The language 
teaching consisted mainly of formal 
grammatical teaching and composi- 
Von. There was not much room in 
the syllabus of study for informal 
and imaginative lessons. Every 
month for composition each class 
did two essays or written stories, 
according to age and ability. All 
this work was very interesting, and 
1 was particularly impressed with 
the use of the Rotary‘ system of 
Classes, The classes move from tea- 
cher to teacher as they do in second- 
ary schools in England. It is hard 
work having the next class coming 
in the moment the other class lea- 
Ves, and it means a lot of prepara- 
tion, but I think it 1s good for older 
children from all points of view. 
The pupils have a variety of tea- 
chers to Up-read. For me it meant 
concentrating on teaching one sub- 
Ject, and this specialization was a 
food thing. Throughout the School 
Scademic standards were high. 


In addition to the six language 
classes with Senior School children 
of 15 to 21 years, I had three daily 
classes of Rhythmic Training with 
Junior School children, mostly under 
9 years. The rhythm work was fas- 
cinating and in almost every, respect 
entirely different, <gigom anything 
which I belleve is in England. 
It was closely coupled with the 
school Speech Programme, and put 


,| @ great emphasis on learning through 


touch and sound combined. The ba- 
sic teaching of rhythm was done 
with the class standing round the 
grand piano, their fingers lightly 
feeling the vibrations. The percus- 
ston band work in the Junior Schoo) 
was around the plano also, and 


throughout the school class singing’ 


lessons were conducted from the 
plano stool. Pupils in all parts of the 
school learned lots of poBular songs, 
“Oklahoma,” songs written special- 
ly for them by their most able 
rhythm teacher, as well as many 
hymns. I lived in the Boys’ Residence, 
and it was not uncommon after 
lights out to hear boys singing songs 
and hymns to themselves. 


From this do not infer that there 
were many. partially deaf children 
in the school. There were a few of 
course, but they were. children whose 
homes were in distant or rural 
parts of the Province. It was 
virtually a school of severely and to- 
tally deaf children, as nearly all 
the partially deaf in the big cities 
of the Province went to day classes 
attached to hearing schools. The 
Ontario School for the Deaf had 
365 children, all residential and co- 
ming from all parts of the Province 
—the large cities like Toronto and 
Ottawa, the mining towns of the 
north, the farmlands of Western 
Ontario, and some from ,northwest- 
ern Ontario near the Manitoba bor- 
der, over a thousand miles away. The 
school was by far the largest in Can- 
ada, and because of its size trained 
its own staff. Mr. Demeza and Miss 
Maloney had been to England to 
do the Manchester Course, but the 
rest of the staff had been trained 
for deaf work by the school. At pre- 
sent the school recruits: teachers 
straight from Training College; these 
teachers are given a class, and are 
trained one full day per week for 
the next three years. This system 
works well, and provides a thorough 
training in deaf education both as 
regards theory and practice. 

An interesting part of the school 
is the Vocational School. Most pupils 
stay in Belleville until they are at 
least 18 years of age. Before they 
leave they receive-a thorough voca- 
tional training in one or more of the 
“shops” at-the school, regardless of 
whether they are-to graduate in vo- 
cational or academic subjects. All 
pupils in the Senior School spend 
half of ‘day in “shops,” and 
the other half in academic work. 
‘The top class of the academic school 
is.known as the Graduating Class, 
whose pupils are awarded certifi- 
cates which proudly state that they 
are graduates of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. The pupils who are 
to graduate in vocational subjects 


alone spend their last year entire- 
ly in “shops” then are awarded Vo- 
cational Certificates, For the boys 
the “shops” include carpentry, 
barbering, printing, agriculture and 
mechanics; for the girls beauty cul- 
ture, typing and office practice, do- 
mestic.sclence and advanced sewing. 
‘The shop training is linked closely 
with the work of the school Guid- 
ance Teacher, who advises the child- 
ren in personal problems, and espe- 
cially helps in the choice of a career. 
Graduates of the school get very 
good jobs, well-paid and offering 
fine prospects. ‘ 


The social training throughout the 
school was excellent, and it was 
grand to see with what ease and 
self-assurance the children dealt 
with social situations. They were 
not afraid, by reason of their handi- 
cap, to join in almost any activity 
including the games, dancing and 
card games of the monthly Senior 
School party. This was only one fea- 
ture of the well-planned residen- 
tial life. It is not easy to make com- 
Parison with children at English 
Schools, as the Belleville students 
stayed at school so much longer, but 
on the whole they left school re- 
markably confident, calm and cap- 
able of taking their place in’ Canad- 
lan life with a mimimum of dlffi- 
culty. 


I was very lucky that I was able 
to visit several other Schools for the 
Deaf, particularly as I saw among 
many others three of the leading 
schools of the United States. My 
first visit was to the Rochester 
School in New York State to see the 
Rochester Method at work. Under 
this method the chief device used 
in the developement of language is 
the manual alphabet used in ac- 
companiment with speech. The me- 
thod aims at achieving the use of 
strictly normal language by the 
children, whether by spoken or fin- 
ger-spelled words. The method is 
essentially oral, but where necessary 
speaking is supplemented by finger 
spelling. The manual alphabet is 
not introduced until the child is 9 
or 10 years old, and has been in 
school approximately six years. The 
children are bombarded with normal 
language from the earliest days at 
school. There is a great emphasis on 
reading. No sign language 1s used, 
and there is a sharp insistence that 
only English language is used, whe- 
ther spoken or sfinger-spelled. Over 
each at Rochester is a 
printed notice, “Use English.” Whilst 
teaching in the middle and senior 
school the teacher both speaks and 
finger spells, so that the child can 
either lp-read or follow the man- 
ual alphabet. The teacher's finger- 
spelling 1s done av shoulder level. 
The American manual alphabet is 
one handed, very unobtrusive and 
can be done by either hand. 

‘The Rochester Method has been 
in use for 75 years, and to me it is 
amazing that its use.is not more 
widespread. The academic standards 
at the school certainly reflected the 
value of the Method. It showed that, 
if finger-spelling is to be used at all, 
then it is best for it to convey only 
normal language. 

The American School for the Deaf 
at Hartford, Connecticut is the old- 
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est across the Atlantic, and may be 
termed the leading “Combined 
Method” School Under the comb- 
ined method there is no veto upon 
signs and finger-spelling, though 
there is always a, very: serious at- 
tempt to use only pure oral methods 
in the ‘lower jl, At Hartford I 
was greatly impressed to see how 
oral the school was in the lower 
grades. One outstanding feature of 
the school was the new recreation 
rooms in the basement of the 
building. There were ni 

games, including .billlards, a small 
cafe and tuck shop. I felt the 
school was excellent in many ways. 
The philohophy and methods of 
Combined Method Schools may differ 
from our own but it would be wrong 
and narrow-minded to underestimate 
their work. 


The Clarke School at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts is completely 
outstanding. There oralism stood 
every test, and it was grand to have 
normal conversations with the child- 
ren. I did not see one sign, inside 
the classroom or out. ‘The boys and 
girls chatted quite naturally at 
meals, and it was rather like visiting 
@ famous English Public School. The 
attainment in speech, language and 
all subjects seemed remarkably 
high. Yet all the children were sev- 
erly or totally deaf. Clarke School 
has may advantages; it is a centre 
‘Of research, has- fine: hearing aids 
(according to the 1951-52 Annual 
Report it has seventeen group hear- 
ing alds, and awalts three more, 
and this in a school of 240 children), 
plentiful supervisory staff, and un- 
doubtedly many of the best teachers 
in the United States. Nevertheless 
anyone who visited Clarke School 
without being thrilled by the un- 
bounded success of Pure Oralism 
would be hard to please. I'came a- 
way feeling greatly inspired by the 
conduct and achievements of these 
very severly deaf children in this 
school. It will always remain 
wonderful memory. & 


I visited other schools both in 
Canada and the United States. At 
Christmas I saw the Florida School, 
then during the summer six State 
Schools, four of them on the west- 
em seaboard..Whilst in Mexico I 
visited the Mexico City School, 
which until a small private school 
was founded there two years ago 
was the only school for the entire 
Mexican population of over 25 mil- 
lions. The buildings were very old, 
and in a slum quarter of the city; 
the school worked almost without 
textbooks, pictures or equipment of 
any kind. Yet the teaching staff 
were keen, and full of questions 
about method. There were about ten 
children per class and, the school. 
was oral, though they were strug- 
gling under great difficulties. It is 
hoped that the-school will soon have 
new buildings. One thing interested 
me very much—the ‘long school 
holiday is at Christmas, the cold 
season in Mexico City, so that the 
school need have no heating system. 

In her article in the “Teacher” 
for August, Miss Lack writes, “There 
are not only more teachers per 
child ‘in the American Schools but 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Publications and Public Relations 
hy James N. Orman, M.A. 


Mlinois School for the Deaf Fj 


Previc speakers on this panel 
have already made it obvious that 
many problems exist in public re- 
lations in the field of the education 
of the deaf. 


In speaking here for the adult 
deaf, I am conscious of a certain 
ambiguity. The adult deaf are, of 
course, products of our schools for 
the deaf, but they are also members 
of the general public. As products 
of our schools they may be influen- 
ced by certain predilections and 
prejudices. As part of the general 
public they are set apart by reason 
of much greater familiarity with 
the nature of deafness than is pos- 
sessed by the average person. At least 
their interest is much greater. 


Because of this, and for other 
reasons, the adult deaf constitute 
‘one important group of people inter- 
ested in “educating the public,” to- 
gether with our professional organ- 
izations and research departments. 
Wisely led they can do much to 
spread greater understanding about 
the nature of deafness. 


In speaking here for the adult 
deaf, I do so with a certain measure 
of freedom. The adult deaf, through 
their organization, have a long time 
attempted to spread greater under- 
standing about the problems of deaf- 
ness. As a rule most of their state- 
ments have been somewhat vague 
and very general. As an example we 
may recall the recent release of the 
National Association of the Deaf un- 
der the heading “The Unique Handi- 
cap of the Deaf Child.” Such official 
statements are not without value. 
But the point is that the public is al- 
ready aware that deafness is an 
unique handicap and any attempt 
to re-emphasize this uniqueness 1s 
bound to have little effect. 


Speaking freely from the point of 
view of the adult deaf, three main 
points of misunderstanding will be 
emphasized. Each of these three 
points covers a great deal of ground 
and presents a tubject for extended 
discussion. They are also interrelated 
and reflect a kind of philosophy of 
education of the deaf. 


‘The first point of misunderstand- | \ 


ing on the part of the general pu- 
blic, in connection with the field of 
the education of the deaf, is that 
Popularly known as “individual dif- 
ferences” which somewhat cease to 
exist when we approach the problem 
of the deaf child. 

The concept of individual dif- 
ferences has become a well-esta- 
blished one in general education 
during the past few decades. Through 
Parent-Teacher Associations and 
public groups interested in educa- 
tion, an understanding of this factor 
has become more and more wide- 
spread. 

However, when we come to the 
deaf child, both parents and public 
have great difficulty in keeping this 
concept in mind. To vary a well- 
known, saying, the general public 
cannot see the trees for the forest, 
the forest here being the overwhel- 
ming fact of deafness. 


The second point of misunder- 
standing most frequently met by the 
adult deaf is the widespread im- 
pression that over-all educational 
progress can be measured solely by 
the single criterion of progress in 
speech and speechreading. On this 
point the adult deaf are most em- 


phatic. The adult deaf know the 
value of speech and speechreading 
but their attitude is a pragmate 
one. They do not consider it the sole 
criterion and know that often a 
choice has to be made. They under- 
stand very clearly that speech and 
speechreading are means, not ends. 
And this knowledge they would like 
to share with the general public. 

The third point of misunder- 
standing relates to the problem of 
segregation. The impression is wide- 
spread that segregation operates only 
in residenial schools for the deaf. 
Some believe that if we would only 
place the deaf in regular public 
schools, segregation ceases to exist. 
The adult deaf do not accept this 
premise. They know that deaf child- 
ren in regular public schools or in 
special classes in regular public 
schools will in fact be segregated— 
if not by the school authorities, 
then by the students in the schools. 
Young people in their own way are 
realists. At any rate this is not me- 
rely a prejudice. It is supported by 
several careful investigations. 

These three points of misunder- 
standing: that individual differences 
do not cease to exist because the 
child is deaf; that speech and 
speechreading cannot be the sole 
criterion in the education of the 
deaf; and that segregation cannot 
be summarily solved—these are the 
ones the adult deaf would like to 
see emphasized. 

To be sure through their organ- 
izations the adult deaf have rarely 
presented the matter in these terms. 
This is not important. What matters 
4s that the same kind of thinking is 
Present among them as exists in this 
convention. We need to move to- 
ward a new understanding of the 
deaf child. And this new under- 
standing needs to be shared as much 
as possible with the general public. 

It is time we all begin to work 
together for this newer and better 
understanding. 

—American Annals of the Deaf. 
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Girls’ Sports : 


Miss B. CHarette 


. S. A. BASKETBALL 
RESULTS 


Junior and Senior Games “ 
Schools 


Wellington Defeats 0. S. D. 43—10 


On February 4th, at 4:00 P. M. 
our senior girls began their first 
game of the 1954 C. 0. S. S.A. 
basketball schedule. This game was 
played in the Wellington gymn- 
asium. At half time it looked as if 
the O. S. D. girls were well on their 
way to victory with a six point lead. 
At the end of the third quarter our 
sirls were still in the lead but in the 
fourth quarter the Wellington girls 
piled up points making the final 
Score 43 to 40 in favour of Welling- 
ton. This was a very close, hard 
fought game and it looked as if the 
girls were on their way to an inter- 
esting basketball season. 


O. S. D. Wins Over Albert College 
41-31 


In the first game of the eeason 
|played on the ©. S. D. floor the 
Senior girls defeated Albert College 


47—31 in a very fast game. As Al- 
bert College were unable to secure 
the services of a referee for this 
game, the O. 8. D. referee, .Mrs 
Ryan called the whole game and did 
a very excellent job. This game was 
played on February 9th. 


0. S. D. Even With Wellingfon 


On February 18th. inythe O. 8. D. 
gymnasium our girls again met 
‘Wellington for their second and last 
game together. However, the game 
turned out to be quite different from 
the game played on the Wellington 
floor. Our girls took the lead in the 
first quarter and continued to lead 
throughout the game defeating 
Wellington with a score of 29—14. 
Miss Tobin and a Wellington official 
handled the game very nicely. 


O. S. D. Splits Double Header with 
Trenton High School 


On February 23rd at 3:30 P. M. 
the Junior and Senior Basketball 
Teams from Trenton High School 
arrived at our gymnasium. Our girls 
worked very hard but the tall Tren- 
ton Seniors towered over our girls 
piling up points throughout the 
game making the final score 53—16 
in favour of Trenton. So far the 
Trenton Seniors had not been def- 
cated and were in the lead for the 
Bay of Quinte Championship. 

The Junior game proved to be 
different however. In the first game 
of the Junior schedule the O. 8. D. 
girls proved to be a good match for 
the Trenton Juniors. Although the 
Trenton girls were leading at half 
ume. our girls checked very closely 
and many points were made bring- 
ing the final score to 17—14 in 
favour of O. S. D. 


O. S. D. Defeats Albert College 
28—25 

In a very close, hard fought game 
in the Albert College gymnasium on 
February 25th, the O. S. D. seniors 
won over Albert College with a three 
péints victory. The whole game was 
very close with first one team and 
then the other in the lead. The O.- 
S. D. girls were checking very close- 
ly and finally were in the lead by 
three points. With only a few min- 
utes left to play the O S. D. girls 
held on to their slim lead and the 
game ended with the score at 28— 


Nl25 for O. S. D. 
S 


0. S. D. Juniors Defeat Trenton 


S 
*|18—17 in a Thrilling Game To Win 
‘|The Bay of Quinte Championship 


On March 4th, the most thril- 
ling game of the season was played 
in the Trenton gymnasium with our 
Juniors defeating Trenton Juniors 
by one point, winning the Bay of 
Quinte Championship. Before a very 
large audience of both O. S. D. and 
‘Trenton supporters the girls played 
a very excellent game. Our girls 
checked very very closely and made 
excellent passes again proving to be 
a very good match for Trenton. At 
the end of the game the score read 
15—15. The two minute overtime 
period proved to be full of suspense 
as each team gained a point. As the 
game continued again with the 
team getting the first point winning 
the suspense was even greater. Fin- 
ally O. S. D. was successful in get- 
ting a point and the game ended 
with a score of 18—17 in favour of 
the O. S. D. The girls returned home 
very happy and determined to work 
even harder than ever in prepara- 
tion for the game which would de- 
termine the Central Ontario Champ- 
fons. 

Both the Junior and Senior teams 


were fortunate to be able to play 


The Man Who Wi 

The man who wins is an average 
man, 

Not built on any peculiar plan— 

Not blessed with any particular 
pluck! 

Just steady and earnest and full of 
Pluck! 
When asked a question, he doesn’t 
guess; 
He knows, 
“Yes” 
When set at o task the rest can’t 
do, 

He buckles down 
through! 

So he works ‘and waits ‘till one fine 
day 

There's a better job with better pay, 

And the men who shirked whenever 
they could 

Are bossed by the man whose work 
made good! 


For the man who wins Is the man 
who works, 


Who neither 
shirks— 


Who uses his head, his hands, his 
eyes— 

The Man Who Wins is the Man 
Who Tries! 


—Reprinted from the LA.P.A. Bul- 
letin “Accident Prevention.” 


and answers, “No” or 


‘till he puts it 


trouble nor labor 


practise games with Napanee and 
Belleville Collegiate in the Napanee 
and Belleville Collegiate gymnasiums 
The Napanee teams were also guests 
of the O.8.D. These games were ex- 
cellent practice for our girls in pre- 
paration for the Toronto game and 
we appreciated the invitations from 
Napanee and B.C.I. for these games. 
On Friday afternoon, March 12th. 
a very happy Junior team left the 
O.S.D. accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeza and many of the other tea- 
chers and instructors. They were on 
their way to Toronto to compete in 
the Basketball Tournament. Our 
xirls were to play the winning team 
from the Georgian Bay district 
which was Midland High School. At 
1 pm. the following day the girls 
were ready In the Danforth Techni- 
cal School Gymnasium and after a 
short explanation of the new rules 
the game got under way. Our girls 
played a very good, fast game but 
the tall Midland girls towered over 
our smaller girls running up a half 
time score of 23-6 in favour of Mid- 
land. However, this did not discour- 
age our girls. Although Midland con- 
tinued to get points led by ome girl 
who scored 34 points, our auiniger 
playing better than ever had gafmed 
9 points in the second half of the 
game bringing the final score to 38- 
15 for Midland. Although we did not 
win, the girls played a very fine 
game and showed that they were 
truly good sports, I was very proud 
of them. 

The girls are very grateful to Mr. 
Demeza for the wonderful trip which 
they had to Toronto. It was a won- 
derful experience and it was easily 
seen that the girls enjoyed every 
minute of it. 

The girls are also grateful to Mrs. 
Ryan and Miss Tobin for the ex- 
cellent Job they did of officiating at 
the basketball games this season. 


* * * * * 
NUSHKA ONAWAY 
An Indian Play 
School Auditorium 
April 2, 3 and 5 
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nine red candles. I had eleven green 
candles. We ate ice cream, oranges, 
nuts, bars, popcorn, candies, crackers 
‘and cheese. We drank chocolate milk. 
‘We had many balloons. 

—Lucy Butcher. 


The Movies 
We saw a seal in the zoo. The 
seal’s name was Flipper. A man threw 
some fish. Flipper dived and swam 
in the water. He had soft black fur. 
—Michael De La Franier. 


Michael's Rabbit 
Michael had a baby rabbit. It 


Junior School 
(,0900000000000000%' 


Parrazatory I Jr. A 
Miss Zita Moher 

Bobby Dueck has a new baby 
brother, His name is G.orge. 

Linda Cleveland's hor.o is near 
stirling now. Linda has new hair- 
pows for her hair. 

Doreen Kazimer's home 1s in 
London now. Doreen has a pretty 
blue ring and a new watch. 

Bobby Lansing likes to play with 
his slelgh in the snow. Bruce rides 
on his sleigh too. 

Gwen Milligan has skis. She plays 
in the snow with her ski-suit on. 

Anne MbKercher and Gwen made 
# big snowman, They put arms, on 
tt too. 

Nancy Parkins likes to play with 
her guns and cowboy outfit. The 
boys and girls like to play with her. 

Karen Rogers is going home for 
a weekend soon. Karen had her 
hatreut again, 

Peter Vekeman has a new snow 
shovel. He Mkes to make a big pile 
of snow. 

Bruce Watson's mother came to 
see him last weekend. She brought 
Bruce colouring books and a big box 
of crayons. 


slept in a box. It ate carrots, cabbage 
and bread. It died. Michael Is sorry. 
—Margaret Jane Gregg. 

\ 


My dog =r 
T have a pup. He is black, brown 
and white. The pup'’s name {s King 
He is a bad dog sometimes. He ate 
a boot, a handkerchief and a 
sock. He slept in a box. I like King. 
—Peter Morden. 


The Puppet Show 
We saw the puppet show in the 
assembly room. The puppets danced. 
They were funny. We laughed and 
Inughed. We clapped our hands, 
—Patey Trask. 


Rudolfs’ Birthday 
Rudolfs had o birthday party 
January 29. He ts eleven years old. 
He got a big box from home. He 
liked the gifts in his box. 
—David Meany. 


Paper Dolls 
I have paper dolls. I have many 
dresses, coats, hats and shoes. The 
dolls’ names are Audrey and Betty 
Ann. Audrey has brown hair. Betty 
has red hair. —Anne Tyo. 


David's Dog 
David has a pup at home. The 
pup’s name is Smokey. He is black. 
He slept in a box. He ran and 
played. He barked. 


My Family 
My daddy's name is Mr. George 
House. My mother’s name 1s Mrs. 
Hazel House. My sister's name ts 
Bernice House. My brother’s name 
ts Ron House. There are five in 
my family. —Jacqueline prone: 


Parpanatory II A 
Miss Geraldine Dillon 
We had a Valentine party. I got 
many valentines. —Peter Sicoll. 
I went home. Mother, daddy, 
Marilyn and Wayne came. 
. —Paul Durand. 
I went to the movies. I laughed. 
The girls rode on their sleighs. 
—Lillone Lortle. 
1 got a box and many valentines. 
We made valentines. 
—Sharon Duffin 
My birthday is February 26th. T 
will be elght years old. We shall have 
a party. —Gerry Martins. 
Liltone had a birthday, She was 
nine. We had a party. —Nancy Yull. 
We went to the movies. We saw 
many seals, —Donald Russel. 
‘The boys played in the snow. We 
made a house. —Lance Huff 
I went home in the car. I am 
happy. I came to school. 
--Donna Burford. 
T had a haircut I got a box. I 
gave the girls and boys candles. 
—Fred Singleton. 
We had a Valentine box. We got 
many valentines. We had red and 
white ice-cream. —David Carson. 


Preparatory III Jn. A. 
Miss M. L. Gaebel 
Sport's Day 

Friday afternoon, Februrary 5. 
many girls and boys went outside. 
Norene, Gloria, Bruce and Brian 
went out. 

The girls and boys skated. and 
ran on the ice. They had races. 
Bruce won a race. The big girls and 
boys won ribbons. The little girls 
and boys had suckers. They had 
fun. 

Bobble, Ruth, Raymonde, Mar- 
garet and Susan stayed in the 
school with Miss Gaebel. They look- 
ed at books and coloured. ‘They 
went outside for a little while. ‘They 
watched the boys and girls pkate. 

‘They went outside with Miss 
Anglin. Miss Gaebel did not 80 out. 
She had a sore throat. The girls 
and Miss Gaebel had maple ice- 
cream cones. 


Norene’s Birthday Party 

Norene’s birthday was Sunday, 
Februrary 7. She was nine years 
old. 

Tuesday afternoon, we had & 
birthday party for Norene. We had 
a chocolate birthday ‘cake. It was 
brown, white and red. Nine candles 
were on the cake, They were green. 


Preparatory III Sx. A 
Mrs, E. Cameron 


Peter's Mail 
Peter got a box from home. He 
got three new comic books and life 
tavers. He got a letter from his 
mother. He likes mail from home. He 
was very happy. —Loulse Harley. 


News 
We saw a car hit a telephone pole. 
The telephone pole broke. The car 
broke. A policeman came. The police- 
man was very cross. The ambulance 
came. —Ruddy Lacls 


A Birthday Party 
Loulse and I had a birthday party 
Decemeber 4. Louise was nine years 
old. I was eleven years old. We had a 
pretty birthday cake. Louise had 


was pink and white, It was soft. It|: 


We played ten pins. Bruce won. 
We played ring toss. Bobble won. 
‘We had fun. 


Some teachers, girls and boys 
came to the party. The teachers 
spanked Norene. We counted. Nor- 
ene blew out her candles. We clap- 
ped our hands. We said, “Happy 
Birthday” to Norene. She sald, 
“Thank you.” 


We had lunch. We ate birthday 
cake, cookles, popcorn, candies and 
gum. We drank lemon freshie. It 
was yellow. 


We could not buy ice-cream 
cones. Mrs. Quinn went away. 

We got little trains in our pop- 
corn. We made a long train. We 
liked the party. We had a good 
time. 


Valentine's Day 
Sunday, February 14 was Valen- 
tine’s Day. 


February 10, 11 and 12, we did 
many things. We cut out red and 
white cupids. Miss Gaebel put them 
on the windows. 


We got many boxes, parcels and 
valentines from home. Some of us 
got valentine books. We cut out many 
valentines, We wrote names on them. 


Mr. Hodgson gave us a big red 
box for our valentines. Miss Gaebel 
decorated the box. It was very pret- 
ty 

Friday morning, we made valen- 
tines for our mothers and fathers. 
They were valentine dogs. We wrote 
on the—"Hearty the Valentine Pup.” 

Friday afternoon, we had a party 
at school. We got many valentines 
from our friends, Bruce was the 
matiman. He wore a blue hat. Brian 
helped him. 

‘We had lunch, Miss Gaebel bought 
us cherry Ice-cream cones. They 
were red and white. We ate many 
cookies, chocolates, kisses, candies, 
raisins and suckers. We drank 
strawberry freshie. It was red. 


COCUES ESOT CCO COO 
Intermediate 
School 


a aa a ae 
HIsToRY 
Mr. K. Graham 
Indian Teepees 


Indian teepees were made of deer 
skin. The Indians had no pencils. 


They had no paint. The Indians 


drew pictures with charcoal. First, 
they burned some wood. After the 
fire went out, the wood was a live 
coal. It was still burning. It was an 
orange colour. 


Then, the live coal went out. Now, 
it was a dead coal. The dead coal 
was black. It was charcoal, The 
Indians drew pictures with the char- 
coal. They painted the pictures with 
the juices of berries. 

—Larry Armes, 2A. 


Indian Totem Poles 

The Indians had_no paper. They 
did not write in books. They told 
story another way. They made & 
“totem pole.” The totem pole was 
made of the trunk of a tree. The 
Indians “carved” many things in the 
wood. They carved faces. They car- 
ved birds and animals. When. they 
were finished they painted the totem 
poles. Some totem poles were very 
high. Other totem poles were small. 
—Beth Wright, 2A‘ Int. 
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An Eskimo’s Home 
An Eskimo’s winter home is called 
an igloo. It is made of snow and Ice. 
The Eskimo cuts the blocks of snow 
with an axe. The floor of the igloo 
fs snow. It is covered with bear or 
deer skin. The door is made of a 
block of snow or a piece of skin. 
The Eskimo makes a fire in the 
middle of the floor. The smoke goes 
out of a hole in the roof, the igloo 
1s warm inside. —Mary Ann Oare, 
2A Int. 


An Eskimo’s Summér. Home 
In the movie at school we saw, 
the Eskimo’s summer home. It is 


made of wood. The Eskimo walked 


through a wooden door. He walked 
down many stairs. The home was 
under the ground. It was warm. The 


Eskimos had a fire in the stove. They} 


had stone lamps. There was whale 
oil in the lamps. Many Eskimo 
children slept together. 

—John Wright, 2A Int. 


Red Frather 

Red Feather was a Uttle Indian 
boy. He lived in the forest near a 
river. Big Eagle was Red Feather's 
Star, The other men were away in 
the forest. Red feather saw a rabbit 
running through the forest. He kill- 
ed the rabbit with a bow and arrow 

Red. Feather's home was a wigwam. 
It looked like a tent. Morning Star 
made the wigwam. She cut long soles. 
Then Morning Star put long strips 
of bark over the poles. She dug a 
hole in the ground. She made a fire 
in the hole. —Billy O'Neill, 2A Int. 


White Cloud 
White Cloud was Red Feather's 
little sister. She and her mother got 
water from a spring. They carried 
the water in bags. Red Feather did 
not help carry the watery because 
that was the Indian woman's work. 
Baby brother's bed was a cradle. 
‘The cradle was made of bark. It had 
pretty beads on it. The cradle hung 
in a tree. White Cloud went out to 
play. She strapped the cradle on her 
back. An Indian baby Is called a 
papoose. Red Feather had a spear. 
‘The spear head was a very sharp 
piece of stone. Red Feather tied it 
to a stick with a string made of 
‘skin. He stood on a stone in the 
river to watch for , It took a 
long time to catch enough fish for 
supper —Marilyn Palmer, 2A Int. 


The Dikes in Holland 

Holland {s a small country. There 
is aslot of water around Holland 
Sometimes the water comes over the 
earth. It pushes down homes and 
people die. The Dutch people wanted 
to keep the water away. They made 
many dikes of earth. The dikes kept 
the water away. 
—Joan Mianoway 2V2 Int. 


The Canals in Holland 
There are many canals in Holland. 
A canal is a very long, deep hole 
in the earth. The canal is full of 
water. Big ships travel from one 
lake to another through the canal. 
In the winter time the Dutch boys 
and girls like to skate on the canal. 
—Curtis Merrylees, 2V2 Int. 


Ground-Hog’s Day 
February 2 is Ground-hog's Day. 
A ground-hog is a small brown ani- 
mal. The ground-hog lives in a hole 
in the ground. He sleeps all winter. 
If he wakes up on February 2, he 
comes out of his hole, and if the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Publications and Public Relations 
hy James N. Orman, M.A. 


Mlinois School for the Deaf r 


Previc speakers on this panel 
have alrgady made it obvious that 
many problems exist in public re- 
lations in the field of the education 
of the deaf. 

In speaking here for the adult 
deaf, I am conscious of a certain 
ambiguity. The adult deaf are, of 
course, products of our schools for 
the deaf, but they are also members 
of the general public. As products 
of our schools they may be influen- 
ced by certain predilections and 
prejudices. As part of the general 
public they are set apart by reason 
of much greater familiarity with 
the nature of deafness than is pos- 
sessed by the average person. At least 
their interest is much greater. 


Because of this, and for other 
reasons, the adult deaf constitute 
one important group of people inter- 
ested in “educating the public,” to- 
gether with our professional organ- 
izations and research departments. 
Wisely led they can do much to 
spread greater understanding about 
the nature of deafness. 


In speaking here for the adult 
deaf, I do so with a certain measure 
of freedom. The adult deaf, through 
their organization, have a long time 
attempted to spread greater under- 
standing about the problems of deaf- 
ness. As a rule most of their state- 
ments have been somewhat vague 
and very general. As an example we 
may recall the recent release of the 
National Association of the Deaf un- 
der the heading “The Unique Handi- 
cap of the Deaf Child.” Such official 
statements are not without value. 
But the point is that the public is al- 
ready aware that deafness is an 
unique handicap and any attempt 
to re-emphasize this uniqueness is 
bound to have little effect. 


Speaking freely from the point of 
view of the adult deaf, three main 
points of misunderstanding will be 
emphasized. Each of these three 
points covers a great deal of ground 
and presents a bubject for extended 
discussion. They are also interrelated 
and reflect a kind of philosophy of 
education of the deaf. 


The first point of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the general pu- 
blic, in connection with the field of 
the education of the deaf, is that 
popularly known as “individual dif- 
ferences” which somewhat cease to 
exist when we approach the problem 
of the deaf child. 

The concept of individual dif- 
ferences has become a well-esta- 
blished one in general education 
during the past few decades. Through 
Parent-Teacher Associations and 
public groups interested in educa- 
tion, an understanding of this factor 
has become more and more wide- 
spread. 

However, when we come to the 
deaf child, both parents and public 
have great difficulty in keeping this 
concept in mind. To vary a well- 
known, saying, the general public 
cannot see the trees for the forest, 
the forest here being the overwhel- 
ming fact of deafness. 


The second point of misunder- 
standing most frequently met by the 
adult deaf is the widespread im- 
pression that over-all educational 
progress can be measured solely by 
the single criterion of progress in 
speech and speechreading. On this 
point the adult deaf are most em- 


phatic. The adult deaf know the 
value of speech and speechreading 
but their attitude is a pragmatc 
one. They do not consider It the sole 
criterion and know that often a 
choice has to be made. They under- 
stand very clearly that speech and 
speechreading are means, not ends. 
And this knowledge they would like 
to share with the general public. 
The third point of misunder- 
standing relates to the problem of 
segregation. The impression is wide- 
spread that segregation operates only 
in residenial schools for the deaf. 
Some believe that if we would only 
place the deaf in regular public 
schools, segregation ceases to exist. 
‘The adult deaf do not accept this 
premise. They know that deaf child- 
ren in regular public schools or in 
special classes in regular public 
schools will in fact be segregated— 
if not by the school authorities, 
then by the students in the schools. 
Young people in their own way are 
realists. At any rate this is not me- 
rely a prejudice. It is supported by 
several careful investigations. 
These three points of misunder- 
standing: that individual differences 
do not cease to exist because the 
child is deaf; that speech and 
speechreading cannot be the sole 


deaf; and that segregation cannot 
be summarily solved—these are the 
ones the adult deaf would like to 
see emphasized. 

To be sure through their organ- 
izations the adult deaf have rarely 
presented the matter in these terms. 
This is not important. What matters 
is that the same kind of thinking Is 
present among them as exists in this 
convention. We need to move to- 
ward a new understanding of the 
deaf child. And this new under- 
standing needs to be shared as much 
as possible with the general public. 

It is time we all begin to work 
together for this newer and better 
understanding. 

—American Annals of the Deaf. 
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Girls’ Sports 
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. 0. S, S, A. BASKETBALL 
RESULTS 


Junior and Senior Games “B" 
Schools 


Wellington Defeats O. S. D. 43—10 

On February 4th, at 4:00 P. M. 
our senior girls began their first 
game of the 1954 C. 0. S. S. A 
basketball schedule. This game was 
played in the Wellington gymn- 
asium. At half time it looked as if 
the O. S. D. girls were well on their 
way to victory with a six point lead. 
At the end of the third quarter our 
girls were still in the lead but in the 
fourth quarter the Wellington girls 
piled up points making the final 
score 43 to 40 in favour of Welling- 
ton. This was a very close, hard 
fought game and it looked as if the 
girls were on their way to an inter- 
esting basketball season. 


0. S. D. Wins Over Albert College 
41-31 


In the first game of the eeason 
Played on the O. S. D. floor the 


Senior girls defeated Albert College 


criterion in the education of the! 


47—31 in a very fast game. As Al- 
bert College were unable to secure 
the services of a referee for this 
game, the O. 8. D. referee, Mrs 
Ryan called the whole game and did 
a very excellent job. This game was 
played on February 9th. 


0. S. D. Even With Wellingfon 


On February 18th. inythe O. 8. D. 
gymnasium our girls again met 
‘Wellington for their second and last 
game together. However, the game 
turned out to be quite different from 
the game played on the Wellington 
floor. Our girls took the lead in the 
first quarter and continued to lead 
throughout the game defeating 
Wellington with a score of 29—14. 
Miss Tobin and a Wellington official 
handled the game very nicely. 


0. S. D. Splits Double Header with 
Trenton High School 


On February 23rd at 3:30 P. M. 
the Junior and Senior Basketball 
Teams from Trenton High School 
arrived at our gymnasium. Our girls 
worked very hard but the tall Tren- 
ton Seniors towered over our girls 
piling up points throughout the 
game making the final score 53—16 
in favour of Trenton. So far the 
Trenton Seniors had not been def- 
cated and were in the lead for the 
Bay of Quinte Championship. 

The Junior game proved to be 
different however. In the first game 
of the Junior schedule the O. 8S. D. 
girls proved to be a good match for 
the Trenton Juniors. Although the 
Trenton girls were leading at half 
time, our girls checked very closely 
and many points were made bring- 
ing the final score to 17—14 in 
favour of O. S. D. 


©. S. D. Defeats Albert College 
28—25 

In a very close, hard fought game 
in the Albert College gymnasium on 
February 25th, the O. S. D, seniors 
won over Albert College with a three 
pdints victory. The whole game was 
very close with first one team and 
then the other in the lead. The O.- 
S. D. girls were checking very close- 
ly and finally were in the lead by 
three points. With only a few min- 
utes left to play the O S. D. girls 
held on to their slim lead and the 


“.|game ended with the score at 28— 
125 for 0. 5. D. 


O. S. D. Juniors Defeat Trenton 


S 
‘(18—17 in a Thrilling Game To Win 


The Bay of Quinte Championship 


On March 4th, the most thril- 
ling game of the season was played 
in the Trenton gymnasium with our 
Juniors defeating Trenton Juniors 
by one point, winning the Bay of 
Quinte Championship. Before a very 
large audience of both O. S. D. and 
‘Trenton supporters the girls played 
a very excellent game. Our girls 
checked very very closely and made 
excellent passes again proving to be 
a very good match for Trenton. At 
the end of the game the score read 
15—15. The two minute overtime 
period proved to be full of suspense 
as each team gained a point. As the 
game continued again with the 
team getting the first point winning 
the suspense was even greater. Fin- 
ally O. S. D. was successful in get- 
ting a point and the game ended 
with a score of 18—17 in favour of 
the O. S. D. The girls returned home 
very happy and determined to work 
even harder than ever in prepara- 
tion for the game which would de- 
termine the Central Ontario Champ- 
tons. 

Both the Junior and Senior teams 


were fortunate to be able to play 


"* 


The Man Who Wins 
The man who wins is an average 
man, 
Not built on any peculiar plan— 
Not blessed with any particular 
pluck! 
Just steady and earnest and full of 
Pluck! 
When asked o question, he doesn't 
guess; 
He knows, 
“Yes” 
When set at o task the rest can't 
do, 

He buckles down 
through! 

So he works ‘and waits ‘till one fine 
day 

There's a better job with better pay, 

And the men who shirked whenever 
they could 

Are bossed by the man whose work 
made good! 

For the man who wins is the man 
who works, 


Who neither 
shirks— 


Who uses his head, his hands, his 
eyes— 

The Man Who Wins ts the Man 
Who Tries! 


—Reprinted from the L.A-P.A. Bul- 
letin “Accident Prevention,” 


and answers, “No” or 


‘i he puts it 


trouble nor labor 


practise games with Napanee and 
Belleville Collegiate in the Napanee 
and Belleville Collegiate gymnasiums 
The Napanee teams were also guests 
of the O.8.D. These games were ex- 
cellent practice for our girls in pre- 
paration for the Toronto game and 
we appreciated the invitations from 
Napanee and B.C.I. for these games. 
On Friday afternoon, March 12th. 
a very happy Junior team left the 
O.S.D. accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeza and many of the other tea- 
chers and instructors. They were on 
thelr way to Toronto to compete in 
the Basketball Tournament. Our 
girls were to play the winning team 
from the Georgian Bay district 
which was Midland High School. At 
1 pm. the following day the girls 
were ready in the Danforth Techni- 
cal School Gymnasium and after o 
short explanation of the new rules 
the game got under way. Our girls 
played a very good, fast game but 
the tall Midland girls towered over 
our smaller girls running up a half 
tkme score of 23-6 in favour of Mid- 
land. However, this did not discour- 
age our girls. Although Midland con- 
tinued to get points led by oge girl 
who scored 34 points, our auinigere 
playing better than ever had gamed 
9 points in the second half of the 
game bringing the final score to 38- 
15 for Midland. Although we did not 
win, the girls played a very fine 
game and showed that they were 
truly good sports, I was very proud 
of them. 

The girls are very grateful to Mr. 
Demeza for the wonderful trip which 
they had to Toronto. It was a won- 
derful experience and it was easily 
seen that the girls enjoyed every 
minute of it. 

The girls are also grateful to Mrs. 
Ryan and Miss Tobin for the ex- 
cellent job they did of officiating at 
the basketball games this season. 


* * * * * 
NUSHKA ONAWAY 
An Indian Play 
School Auditorium 
April 2, 3 and 5 
* * * 
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nine red candles. I had eleven green 


nuts, bars, popcorn, candies, crackers 
‘and cheese. We drank chocolate milk. 
We had many balloons. 

—Lucy Butcher. 


The Movies 
We saw a seal in the zoo. The 
seal's name was Flipper. A man threw 
some fish. Flipper dived and swam 
in the water. He had soft black fur. 
—Michael De La Franier. 


Michael’s Rabbit 
Michael had a baby rabbit. It 
was pink and white, It 
slept in a box. It ate carrots, cabbage 
and bread. It died, Michael Is sorry. 
—Margaret Jane Gregg. 


My dor fr: | 
I have a pup. He is black, brown 
and white. The pup's name ts King 
He ts a bad dog sometimes. He ate 
a boot, a handkerchief and a 
sock. He slept in a box. I lke King. 
—Peter Morden. 


The Puppet Show 
We saw the puppet show in the 
assembly room. The puppets danced. 
They were funny. We laughed and 
Inughed. We clapped our hands. 
—Patsy Trask. 


Rudolfs’ Birthday 
Rudolfs had o birthday party 
January 29. He is eleven years old. 
He got a big box from home. He 
liked the gifts In his box. 
—David Meany. 


Junior School 
1,990:0000000000000%" 


PaxparaTory I Je. A 
Miss Zita Moher 

Bobby Dueck has a new baby 
prother. His name is Gorge. 

Linda Cleveland's hor.o is near 
Stirling now. Linda has new hair- 
pows for her hair, 

Doreen Kazimer's home ts in 
London now. Doreen has ao pretty 
blue ring and a new watch. 

Bobby Lansing likes to play with 
his sleigh in the snow. Bruce rides 
on his sleigh too, 

Gwen Milligan has skis. She plays 
in the snow with her skl-suit on. 

Anne MbKercher and Gwen made 
«big snowman, They put arms)on 
ft too. ) 

Nancy Parkins likes to play with 
her guns and cowboy outfit. The 
boys and girls like to play with her. 

Karen Rogers 1s going home for 
a weekend soon, Karen had her 
hatreut again, 

Peter Vekeman has a new snow 
shovel. He likes to make a big pile 
of snow. 

Bruce Watson's mother came to 
see him last weekend. She brought 
Bruce colouring books and a blg box 
of crayons. 


Parparatory II A 
Miss Geraldine Dillon 
We had @ Valentine party. I got 
many valentines. —Peter Sicoll. 
I went home. Mother, daddy, 
Marilyn and Wayne came. 
. —Paul Durand. 
1 went to the movies. I laughed. 
The girls rode on their slelghs. 
—Lillone Lortie. 
1 got a box and many valentines. 
We made valentines. 
—Sharon Duffin 
My birthday is February 26th. I 
will be elght years cold. We shall have 
a party —Gerry Martins. 
Lilione had a birthday. She was 
nine. We had a party. —Nancy Yull. 
We went to the movies. We saw 
many seals. —Donald Russel. 
‘The boys played in the snow. We 
made a house. —Lance Huff 
IT went home in the car. I am 
happy. I came to school. 
--Donna Burford. 
T had a haircut I got a box. I 
gave the girls and boys candles. 
—Fred Singleton. 
We had a Valentine box. We got 
many valentines. We had red and 
white ice-cream. —David Carson. 


Paper Dolls 
I have paper dolls. I have many 
dresses, coats, hats and shoes. The 
dolls’ names are Audrey and Betty 
Ann. Audrey has brown hair. Betty 
has red hair. —Anne Tyo. 


David's Dor 
David has a pup at home. The 
pup’s name is Smokey. He is black. 
He slept in a box. He ran and 
played. He barked. 


My Family 
My daddy's name is Mr. George 
House. My mother’s name is Mrs. 
Hazel House. My sister's name Is 
Bernice House. My brother’s name 
fs Ron House. There are five in 
my family. —Jacqueline House, 


Preparatoay III Jn. A. 
Miss M. L. Gaebel 
Sport's Day 

Friday afternoon, Februrary 5. 
many girls and boys went outside. 
Norene, Gloria, Bruce and Brian 
went out. 

The girls and boys skated and 
ran on the ice. They had races. 
Bruce won a race. The big girls and 
boys won ribbons. The little girls 
and boys had suckers. They had 
fun. 

Bobble, Ruth, Raymonde, Mar- 
garet and Susan stayed in the 
school with Miss Gaebel. They look- 
ed at books and coloured. They 
went outside for a little while. ‘They 
watched the boys and girls pkate. 

They went outside with Miss 
Anglin. Miss Gaebel did not go out. 
She had a sore throat. The girls 
and Miss Gaebel had maple ice- 
cream cones. 


Norene’s Birthday Party 

Norene’s birthday was Sunday, 
Februrary 7. She was nine years 
old. 

Tuesday afternoon, we had & 
birthday party for Norene. We had 
a chocolate birthday ‘cake. It was 
brown, white and red. Nine candles 
were on the cake, They were green- 


Preparatory IIT Sx. A 
Mrs, E. Cameron 


Peter's Mail 
Peter got a box from home. He 
got three new comic books and life 
tavers. He got a letter from his 
mother. He likes mail from home. He 
was very happy. —Loulse Harley. 


News 
We saw a car hit a telephone pole. 
The telephone pole broke. The car 
broke. A policoman came. The police- 
man was very cross. The ambulance 
came. —Ruddy Laels 


A Birthday Party 
Loutse and I had a birthday party 
Decemeber 4. Louise was nine years 
old. T was eleven years old. We had a 
pretty birthday cake. Louise had 


candles. We ate ice cream, oranges, 


was soft. It} 


We played ten pins, Bruce won. 
We played ring toss. Bobble won. 
We had fun. 


Some teachers, girls and boys 
came to the party. The teachers 
spanked Norene. We counted. Nor- 
ene blew out her candles. We clap- 
ped our hands. We sald, “Happy 
Birthday” to Norene. She sald, 
“Thank you.” 


We had lunch. We ate birthday 
cake, cookles, popcorn, candies and 
gum. We drank lemon freshie. It 
was yellow. 


We could not buy i{ce-cream 
cones. Mrs. Quinn went away. 

We got little trains in our pop- 
corn. We made a long train. We 
liked the party. We had a good 
time. 


Valentine's Day 
Sunday, February 14 was Valen- 
tine’s Day. 


February 10, 11 and 12, we did 
many things. We cut out red and 
white cupids. Miss Gaebel put them 
on the windows. 


We got many boxes, parcels and 
valentines from home. Some of us 
got valentine books. We cut out many 
valentines, We wrote names on them. 


Mr. Hodgson gave us a big red 
box for our valentines. Miss Gaebel 
decorated the box. It was very pret- 
ty. 

Friday morning, we made valen- 
tines for our mothers and fathers. 
They were valentine dogs. We wrote 
on the—"Hearty the Valentine Pup.” 


Friday afternoon, we had a party 
at school. We got many valentines 
from our friends. Bruce was the 
matiman. He wore a blue hat. Brian 
helped him. 

‘We had lunch, Miss Gaebel bought 
us cherry Ice-cream cones. They 
were red and white. We ate many 
cookies, chocolates, kisses, candies, 
raisins and suckers. We drank 
strawberry freshie, It was red. 


COCOES ESOT COO COO 
Intermediate 


School 


BVSISOGOCIO SF's 
HIsTORY 
Mr. K. Graham 
Indian Teepees 


Indian teepees were made of deer 


skin. The Indians had no pencils. 


They had no paint. The Indians 


drew pictures with charcoal. First, 
they burned some wood. After the 
fire went out, the wood was a live 
coal. It was still burning. It was an 
orange colour. 


Then, the live coal went out. Now, 
it was a dead coal. The dead coal 
was black. It was charcoal. The 
Indians drew pictures with the char- 
coal. They painted the pictures with 
the juices of berries. 

—Larry Armes, 2A. 


Indian Totem Poles 

The Indians had_no paper. They 
did not write in books. They told 
& story another way. They made & 
“totem pole.” The totem pole was 
made of the trunk of a tree. The 
Indians “carved” many things in the 
wood. They carved faces. They car- 
ved birds and animals. When they 
were finished they painted the totem 
poles. Some totem poles were very 
high. Other totem poles were small. 
—Beth Wright, 2A‘ Int. 
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An Eskimo’s Home 
An Eskimo’s winter home is called 
an igloo. It is made of snow and Ice. 
The Eskimo cuts the blocks of snow 
with an axe. The floor of the igloo 
ts snow. It is covered with bear or 
deer skin. The door is made of a 
block of snow or a plece of skin. 
The Eskimo makes a fire in the 
middle of the floor. The smoke goes 
out of a hole in the roof, the igloo 
1s warm inside. —Mary Ann Oare, 
2A Int. 


An Eskimo’s Summér. Home 
In the movie at school we saw, 
the Eskimo’s summer home. It is 
made of wood. The Eskimo walked 
through a wooden door. He walked 
down many stairs. The home was 
under the ground. It was warm. The 
Eskimos had a fire in the stove. They) 
had stone lamps. There was whale 
oil in the lamps. Many Eskimo 
children slept together. 
—John Wright, 2A Int 


Red Feather 

Red Feather was a Uttle Indian 
boy. He lived in the forest near a 
river. Big Eagle was Red Feather's 
Star. The other men were away in 
the forest. Red feather saw a rabbit 
running through the forest. He kill- 
ed the rabbit with a bow and arrow 

Red. Feather’s home was a wigwam. 
It looked like a tent. Morning Star 
made the wigwam. She cut long soles. 
Then Morning Star put long strips 
of bark over the poles. She dug a 
hole in the ground. She made a fire 
in the hole. —Billy O'Neill, 2A Int. 


White Cloud 
White Cloud was Red Feather's 
little sister. She and her mother got 
water from a spring. They carried 
the water in bags. Red Feather did 
not help carry the watery because 
that was the Indian woman's work. 
Baby brother's bed was a cradle. 
‘The cradle was made of bark. It had 
pretty beads on it. The cradle hung 
in a tree. White Cloud went out to 
play. She strapped the cradle on her 
back. An Indian baby Is called a 
papoose. Red Feather had a spear. 
‘The spear head was a very sharp 
piece of stone. Red Feather tied it 
to a stick with a string made of 
‘skin. He stood on a stone in the 
river to watch for It took a 
long time to catch enough fish for 
supper —Marilyn Palmer, 2A Int 


The Dikes in Holland 
Holland {is a small country. There 
is alot of water around Holland 
Sometimes the water comes over the 
earth. It pushes down homes and 
people die. The Dutch people wanted 
to keep the water away. They made 
many dikes of earth. The dikes kept 
the water away. 
—Joan Mianoway 2V2 Int. 


The Canals in Holland 

There are many canals in Holland. 
A canal is a very long, deep hole 
in the earth. The canal is full of 
water. Big ships travel from one 
lake to another through the canal. 
In the winter time the Dutch boys 
and girls like to skate on the canal. 
—Curtis Merrylees, 2V2 Int. 


Ground-Hog’s Day 
February 2 is Ground-hog's Day. 
A ground-hog is a small brown ani- 
mal. The ground-hog lives in a hole 
in the ground. He sleeps all winter. 
If. he wakes up on February 2, he 
comes out of his hole, and if the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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The Easter Week-end 


Parents are asked to note care- 
fully the following information con- 
cerning the Easter week-end: 


1. School will be closed from Good 
Friday to Easter Monday, April 16th 
to April 19th, inclusive. Classes will 
finish on Thursday, afternoon, April 
15, and will resume at 8.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, April 20th. Parents who 
have their children home for the 
long week-end are expected to ad- 
here to these dates. 


2. All parents who plan to have 
their children home for Easter must 
complete home-going arrangements 
with the school before Monday, April 
5th, to avoid disappointment. Please 
write to the Superintendent before 
that date stating your plans. 


3. Rail fares at Easter are high- 
er than at Christmas since the half- 
fare certificates used at Christmas 
are not valid at Easter. Tickets can 
be bought by the school for the 
Easter week-end at the reduced rate 
of return fare for single fare and 
one-half, if parents send the amount 
of the fare to the Superintendent 
before April 5th. The school cannot 
undertake to buy tickets after that 
date. Please make your plans early 
and write to the Superintendent 
about them. This cannot be over- 
emphasized. Three children were 
disappointed at Christmas because 
the Jetters from their parents to 
the “Superintendent reached the 
school after the other children had 
left for home. 


4. At Easter, the school cannot 
arrange for special coaches nor pro- 
vide teachers to escort pupils on 
trains. Parents, therefore, must call 
at the school for their children, ex- 
cept in the case of some of the older 
children whose parents wish to ac- 
cept full responsibility for them to 
travel unaccompanied. Children are 
not permitted to travel by bus un- 
accompanied. 

5. A great many children live 
too far from the school to go home 
for Easter. Adequate provision is 
made for the welfare and entertain- 
ment of the 200 or so who remain 
at the school. 


es 


Among Our Visitors 

On Monday, February 15 the 
senior class of nurses-in-training 
from Belleville General Hospital 
spent the afternoon visiting the 
school and observing the work of 
our teachers and pupils. After an 
introdutory talk by the Superinten- 
dent. the nurses visited classes in 
each of the Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Schools, and then visited 
the vocational shops. The party in- 


cluded twenty nurses and two of|* 


their supervisors. 
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i Congratulations 

‘We were delighted that our Junior 
Girls’ Basketball team and our Boys’ 
Volleyball team won their respective 
Bay of Quinte District COSS.A. 
Championships in competition with 
the high schools of this area and 
earned the -right to participate in 
Central Ontario playoffs as the 
representatives of the Quinte Dis- 
trict. We extend congratulations to 
the players and to our two teachers 
of physical education who coached 
them to victory, Miss Barbara Cha- 
pelle and Mr. Elgin Vader. While our 
Junior Girls lost out in the semifinal 
in the playoffs in Toronto, they were 
worthy representatives of this dist- 
trict and their speed and good 
sportmanship drew special applause 
from the crowd. An account of the 
game appears elsewhere in this issue. 

At the time of writing the boys 
are looking forward to their playoff 
at McMaster University in Hamilton 
on March 27th. We wish them the 
best of luck. 

—— 


In Appreciation 

We wish to express our sincere 
thanks for two very generous dona- 
tions towards the provision of tele- 
vision sets for the sitting rooms of 
our pupils’ residences. 

The first of these is from the 
Sergeants’ Mess at No. 6 Repair De- 
pot, Royal Canadian Air Force Sta- 
tion at Trenton, to whom we are 
again indebted for a substantial 
cheque in the amount of $150. to- 
wards the purchase of a television 
set for our Girls’ Residence. This 
is the same group of men who as- 
sisted in the purchase of a TV set 
for our older boys’ sitting room at 
Christmas time. Their interest in 
the happiness of our children 1s 
exceptional, to say the least, and 
is greatly appreciated. 

Then last weekend, the father of 
one our pupils arrived at the school 
with a TV set which had been 
donated for use in the Junior Res- 
idence by his company, H. E. Simp- 
son Motors, Limited. Toronto. Great 
excitement was evident among our 
little folks as the set was carried 
into their building and they are 
looking forward to many happy 


‘hours in front of its screen. 
| 


On behalf of the children we say, 
“Thank you, kind friends.” 
———_+——_ 


A Springtime Wish 
O, to be a robin 
In the Spring! 
When the fleeting days of April 
Are a-wing, 
And the air is sweet and knowing 
Where the hidden buds are growing, 
And the merry winds are going 
Wandering! 


O, to be a robin 
With a nest 
Built upon the budding branches— 
East or West! 
Just to swing and sway and dangle 
Far from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining the gay bird-jangle, 
With a zest. 


O, to be a bobin 
Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 


Anything— 
Just to race the foremost swallow 
Over the hill and over hollow— 
And the joy of life to follow 
Through the Spring. 
—Isaset Ecctestone Macxay. 


& * % 
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Louise Fearon, Halifax. 
School Teacher, Lauded for 
40 Years of Devoted Service 

By MARY CASEY 
(in Halifax Mail-Star) 

A lifetime of service to the handi- 
capped—a devotion and patience 
that sre almost past describing 
—love and Kindness that even the 
most bewildered child can feel— 
these are the qualities of Louise 
Fearon. 

Miss Fearon is a teacher at the 
Halifax School for the Deaf and has 
been for more than 40 years. 

Taught Hundreds 

Hundreds of children have gone 
though her classes and been enrich- 
ed immeasurably by the experience. 
Deprived at birth or by disease, of 
the normal means of communicat- 
jon with their fellow men, they have 
learned not only to “speak” their 
thoughts and learn the thoughts of 
others, but to appreciate the rich- 
ness and wonder of the world, with 
the senses left to them. s 

On Dec. 9th the Board of Direct- 
ors and the teaching staff of the 
school paid tribute to Miss Fearon 
for her long years of service and 
outstanding work. The president, 
A. W. Morton, and the treasurer, 
G. J. Colwell, presented her with an 
illuminated scroll and a gift. This 
occasion was an indication of their 
esteem and admiration—an admi- 
ration that is shared among all in 
Canada who work with the deaf. 

But it ts not the teachers who 
admire her or even the ordinary 
pupils she has taught who will be 
Miss Fearon’s living tribute in the 
many years to come. 

Three girls even more bereft by 
nature than the deaf will be the 
answer to her life of devotion and 
even of sacrifice--they will think 
and dream and learn and speak 
and write of the world in which 
they live —even though they are 
not only deaf, but blind as well. 

Because with loving patience and 
complete dedication to the task, she 
has penetrated the intelligence lock- 
ed behind its curtain of darkness 
and silence, Miss Fearon will have 
made life beautiful for these girls 
when it might have been a burden. 


Near Miracle 

It is impossible to write of Miss 
Fearon without writing of these 
pupils of hers, because for the last 
10 years two of them have been in 
her constant charge. One can see 
in them the near miracle she has 
accomplished and what can be done 
for the third, who came under her 
care only last year. 

Roberta Wadman and Jean Watts, 
both bon normal but suffering 
from blindness and deafness after 
illness in early childhood, came to 
the school 10 years ago. Both were 
bewildered and frghtened—com- 
pletely lost in a world that had 
once sparkled with light and sound. 

‘The third pupil, Marjorie Golin- 
sky, came last year, through a spec- 
ial arrangement with the government 
of Alberta. Although the school nor- 
mally takes only children from the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfound- 
land, it is one of only two in Canada 
which will take children who are 
both blind and deaf. 

-It must have been a difficult de- 
cision for Marjorie’s parents—to 
send thelr little girl so far away 
from home, but such ts Miss Fear- 
on’s reputation that they placed: 
their child in the Halifax school, 
knowing that she would receive the 


best training available in Canada 

‘The training program is arduous 
|—not only for the teacher but for 
the pupil as well—and demands 
alert intelligence and infinite pat- 
lence. No knowledge can come to 
the child except by sense of touch. 

It is a tribute to Miss Fearon’s 
constant work that the two older 
girls now have a wide range of 
knowledge, not only of what they 
find in their Braille. books, but of 
the school and the stores and the 
streets of Halifax. Both girls have 
vocabularies as extensive as most 
high school or college students. 

Speak Well 

Both girls speak well, particularly 
when one considers that they never 
heard a human voice and have only 
the movements of their teacher's 
throat and mouth on which to base 
the sounds they make. s 

With the child who ts blind, 
teaching can be based on the spok- 
en word. With the deaf child, the 
eyes are tremendously important, 
But with the child who is both blind 
and deaf, only constant repetition 
of finger language can bring know- 
ledge, for memory and touch are 
the only clues to the outside world. 

For example, in beginning her 
teaching of little Marjorie, Miss 
Fearon would have her feel ball 
and then make the letters b-a-l-1 
in her hand. At first, the Little girl 
could not connect the two, but 
finally because she is an intelligent 
child, she began to associate the 
funny tapping on her fingers with 
the object she could feel. 

Marjorie now has @ vocabulary 
of well over 100 words and can 
make sentences. Naturally enough, 
her favourite expression 1s, “I want 
some candy.” 

The three girls are devoted to 
Miss Fearon. For the older two, par- 
ticularly, she has been “everything” 
for the last 10 years. Everything 
they know she has taught them and 
they can feel that to her they are 
more than just pupils—they are the 
biggest interest in her life. 

Appreciate Music, Color 

She taught them not only the 
concrete world around them, but ev- 
en an appreciation of things which 
to them must ever be abstract— 
such ad color and music, 

How well she has taught them 
can be seen in their English essays. 
Roberta wrote a composition recent- 
ly about a walk in the woods—des- 
cribing the “gold and scarlet of the 
autumn ” and “the whispering of 
the wind in the trees.” That was 
written by a girl who can neither 
see nor hear, excep&\ through the 
eyes and ears of her Yacher. 

But Miss Fearon has given them 
even more than that, as she has 
given more than that to all her 
Pupils for many years. She has 
helped them to become happy 
young women, knowing their limi- 
tations, but ‘getting the most out 
of what they have. 

Perhaps no better example of 
what this teacher has done can be 
found than the philosophy expres- 
sed by Roberta in an essay on 
“Light.” She sald: “We each carry 
our own light within us.” 

—Reprinted from O.AD. News. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: On a recent 
visit to the Halifax School for the 
Deaf we had the privilege of ob- 
serving Miss Fearon carrying on 
her wonderful work with the deaf- 
blind and we commend her and her 
pupils for their patience and skill. 
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Shown here are the members of the O.9.D. Junior Girls’ 


trict in 


bara Beaumont, Jean Drury 


lan Kh 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
Elgin A. Vader 


0. S. D, Boys Win Bay of Quinte 
District C. 0. 8. 8. A. 


Volleyball Tournament 

On Wednesday evening, March 3, 
the third Annual Bay of Quinte 
District. Boys’ Volleyball Tourna- 
ment was held at the O.8.D. gym- 
nasium. 

Wellington Consolidated School 
and St, Michaels Academy played 
the first game. St Michaels walked 
away with the game, winning over 
Wellington by the score of 21 to 4. 

The second game was a very close 
game with the O.8.D. boys finally 
coming out on top, over St. Mich- 
wels, O.8.D. took the lead in the early 
Stages of the game. St. Michaels’ 
boys threatened several times but 
were not as good as our “54 team”. 
id 0.8.D. boys won the game 21 to 

9. 

Game three found St. Michaels 
and Wellington Consolidated School 
playing again. It was much the same 
Story as in the first game. 8t. 
Michaels’ powerful team were too 
uch for the weaker team of Well- 
ington. The score of this game was 
21 to 4 in favour of St. Michaels. 

St. Michaels again met O. 8. D. in 
the fourth and final game. By this 


the C.0.3.8.A. playoffs in 


to be held at McMaster University | 
in Hamilton on March 27. 


The OSD. Team is as follows: 
David Elliot (captain), Peter Klym, 
Billy Hemphill, Jarvis Carey, Robert 
Reid, Robert Hillman, Glen Skinkle, 
Thomas Dallaire, Keith Dorschner, 
Norman Ruttan, Andre Bourget, 
Irvin Hayes. 


c.0. 8,5. A? ? 

0. PF. 5. AA. 
What do they mean? 

0. F. S, A. A—The Ontario Fed- 
eration of School Athletic As- 
sociations. This is an organization 
which governs and organizes the 
athletics of Ontario. The O.F.S.A.A. 
is divided into sections:-N.O.5.S.A. 
(Northern — section—North Bay— 
Sudbury), W.0.8.8.A. (Western sec- 
tlon—London—Windsor), C.O.S.S.A. 
(Central section—from Niagara to 
Napanee), E.0.S.8.A.” (Eastern sec- 
tlon—Kingston to the Quebec bor- 
der), Toronto Secondary Schools, 
and Ottawa Secondary Schools. 


The OSD. ts in the C.O0.S.S-A. 
section of this organization. C.O.8. 
8.A. is again divided into districts; 
Niagara, Georgian Bay, Lake Ontar- 
fo, and the Bay of Quinte. 


Toronto. Back row, left to right, 

and Shirley Elliott. Middle row: Lyla Garnett, Vivian Curtis, Miss 

(cogeh) Marlene: Caldwell, and Sheilagh Kerr. Front row: Christina Bennett, 
juba, 


‘The O.S.D. Is in the Bay of Quinte 
district. In our owny district we play 
regular scheduled games of ther sea- 


time the O. 8. D. boys had calmed 
their nerves after beating St. 
Michaels the first game. The O. 8. D. 
started to walk away with the game 
with the score at one time during the 
fame being 16 to 3 in favour of O.- 
8. D. The St. Michaels boys rallied, 
but only too late. O. 8. D. won the 
Game 21 to 14, thus making them 
Champions of the Bay of Quinte 
district C. O. 8. 8. A. in Volleyball. 
The O. §. D. team will play in the 
0. F. 8. A. A. Tournament which ts 


son, then the winner In each group 
travels to Toronto for the C.0.S.S.A. 
finals, where they meet the winners 
of the other three districts (le. 
Niagara, Georgian Bay, and Lake 
Ontario). If you should be successful 
in winning a C.0.5.S.A. Champion- 
ship you may then proceed to the 
O.FS.A.A. finals where you meet 
champions of the N.O.S.8.A, E.08. 
S.A. and W.O.S.SA At this tourna- 
ment you are declared Ontario 
Champions. 


Annual School Play 


Parents and friends will be inter- 
ested to know that the annual school 
play is to be presented in the school 
auditorium on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday, April 2nd, 3rd and 5th at 
8.15 p.m. This year's play is an Ind- 
ian story written by Mr. S.A. Gor- 
don, and is entitled “Nushka Ona- 
way.” 


The girls in the sewing room are 
busy making appropriate costumes 
and the members of the cast have 
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Basketball team who represented the Bay of Quinte dis- i 
are: Jeannette Masci, Colleen Williams, Bar- 


Barbara Chapelle 


Sarah Brant (captain), and Lil- 


—The Telegram. 


= 


been practising faithfully, The Lad- 
fes’ Choir of Bridge St. United 
Church will again provide the mus- 
ical accompaniment for our play. 
‘The general publigis cordially invit- 
ed to attend and we are looking for- 
ward to a packed auditorium on the 


three nights. 
—e— 
She: “Did anyone ever tell you how 


wonderful you are?” 
He: “No, I don't believe they ever 


“Then where'd you get the 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
APRIL 2, 3 and 5 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 

sun is shining, the sin will make 8 

shadow. If the ground-hog sees his 

shadow, he will go back down his 

hole and go back to sleep for six 

weeks. —Diane Lew, 2V2 Int. 


Our Birthday Assembly Play 

Last January 13 the boys and girls 
of 3A Intermediate put on # play 
for the birthday assembly. The cast 
was Marco Polo—Byran Meany, The 
Khan—Kenneth Yates, The Prin- 
cess—Evelyn Caldwell, The Father 
—Byran Parliament, The Uncle— 
Lucien Martin, The Aunt—Mary 
White, The Mother—Sharon Kil- 
breath, The Guards— Eugene Le- 
blanc and Herbert Alton. 

Patsy Bishop did the make-up. 
The stage manger was Stephen 
Reeve. The narration was by Harry 
Willson. 

We borrowed costumes from Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Graham made a flat 
mountain, a Chinese home and the 
Khan's crown, We practised for 
three weeks. We learned our own 
speeches at home, 

The last week we put the speeches 
together to make the play. 

On the Wednesday morning all 
the Intermediate children saw the 
play. In the afternoon the Senior 
pupils came to see our play. 

Mr. Gordon took some pictures of 
the play. They were very good. 

We had a good time putting on 
the play. Mr. Graham helped us. 

—Bryan Meany, 3A. 


Marco Polo 
Marco Polo lived in Italy, His fa- 
ther and his Uncle liked to travel. 
When Marco Polo was seventeen 
years old he went with his father 
and uncle. They left their home in 
Italy. They started to walk to China. 
They walked for a long time. 
Sometimes the men walked over 
cold, snow-capped mountains. Some- 
times they walked across a hot de- 
sert. Often they could not cross a 
river because the water was too 
deep. The men walked on and on for 
four years. After four years, Marco 
Polo and his father and uncle came 
to China. It was warm and wet there 
Marco Polo saw funny homes and 
people who weré not the same as 
Italian people 
—Mary White, 3A Int. 


Marco Polo at the Palace 
At last, Marco Polo came to the 
Palace of the Khan (the king of 


China’. The Khan asked Marco Po- 
lo to have dinner at the Palace. 
He saw dishes made of gold and 


silver. Six thousand people sat down 
in the large dining room, There were 
many jewels in the chopsticks. 
Marco Polo was surprised. He had 
never seen so much gold, silver and 
Jewels. 

‘The Khan liked Marco Polo. Soon, 
Marco Polo learned to talk and 
write Chinese. He wore Chinese 
clothes. The people liked him. 

Soon, Marco Poio worked for the 
Khan. He travelled to many places 
in China. He learned many things 
about the Chinese people. No other 
white men knew anything about 
the Chinese. Marco Polo was the 
first white man to learn about the 
Chinese. —Stephen Reeve, 3A Int. 


Marco Polo and the Chinese Princess 

After awhile, Marco Polo was lone- 
some for his home in Italy. He want- 
ed to go back home. For a long time 
the Khan and Marco Polo argued. 

The Khan had a beautiful daugh- 
ter. She was a Chinese princess. The 
princess was to be married to the 
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are big birds. They eat fish. They 
like to swim in the cold water. 
—Gerry Sullivan, 1A Int. 


King of Persia. The Khan wanted 
the princess to go to Persia by boat. 
He asked Marco Polo to go with the 


princess. 

‘They left China, There were four-| 
teen boats. They went through the 
Yellow Séa to the Indian Ocean. 
There was a storm when Marco Po- 
lo was on the Indian Ocean. The 
wind blew the ships the wrong way. 
It took a long time to go to Persia. 
When they got to Persia, the King 


Snow Shoes 
‘The snow shoes are big. The snow 


skin. The bears and deer can not 
walk in the deep snow. The Indians 
can catch the animals. 

—Jack Cyopeck, 1A Int. 


had died. 
Mareo Polo, his father and his Intermediate Sewing 
uncle went to Italy. Mrs. E. Jackman 


Herbert Alton, 3A Int.) every school day elght classes 


totalling forty-two girls spend one 
hour and ten minutes in the sewing 
room. Two classes come in at the 
same time making four sewing 
groups in all. It is a pleasant room 
since the entire west side is win- 
dows. We have three treadle mach- 
ines for the girls’ use also a power 
machine and darner for the use of 
the seamstress. The mending for 
the entire school is done by one 
woman who shares a part of the sew 
ing room, 

Classes 1A and 1V have become 
quite proficient at the sewing mach- 
ines. It takes a child a number of 
hours to learn to keep the wheel 
from going in the wrong direction. 
Most children find the machine hard 
to conquer but when they finally 
can sew, their pride shows in their 
faces. 1A and 1V have finished a 
child's apron, putting on bias tape 
by machine. 

2A and 2V2 have hemstitched a 
place mat and are now busy em- 
broidering a motif on the ends. 2A 
are using cross stitch and 2V2, out- 
line stitch to complete this work. 

Margherita Pesci is a very proud 
girl these days. She has knitted an 
entire sweater, made a pair of py- 
jamas and {s now making a blouse. 
She does very fine work, indeed. 

With the help of the 3A and 4A 
classes we have completed a ward- 
robe for a doll for the junior school 
These clothes will be used for speech 
lessons on articles of clothing 

3A and 4A have finished their 
pyjamas and are starting to make 
a cotton blouse. Most of the girls 
have their cardigan sweaters half 
made and are able to follow the dir- 
ections written in the knitting’ book. 
This will be a wonderful help to 
them in the years to come. 

The older girls often bring their 
dresses to the sewing room, stralgh- 
ten the hems, sew on buttons and 
mend tears. Once the girls learn to 
use a machine they mend all the 
small breaks in their blouses and 
skirts. This, we like to see and give 
the girls praise for neatness. 

One day o week Margaret De 
Geer, Jean Lambert and Barbara 
Lewis come to the sewing room and 
are progressing very well. They be- 
long to a non-rotating class. 

During these winter months all 
these girls are accomplishing a lot 
in thelr sewing room. 

ets 
Senior Sewing 
Miss N. E. Ketcheson 
My Sewing Classes 

My classmates go to the sewing 
room three times ® weck. Miss Ket- 
cheson is our sewing teacher. She 
teaches us how to make everything. 

Last September the girls came 
back to school. We made curtains, 
drapes, sheets, pillow cases and 
towels for the residences and school 
during the sewing classes. 

To made a black gabardine skirt. 
Miss Ketchecon bought the material 


Marco Polo is Home 

Marco Polo and the other men 
left Italy to go to China thirty 
years before. Now they were back 
home. The young boy was now a 
man. The father and uncle were 
erey-haired. The three men wore 
Chinese clothes. They spoke the 
same as Chinese people talk. 

The three men showed thelr 
friends a “pile” of old clothes. The 
friends opened the clothes. Hund- 
reds of diamonds and other colour- 
ed Jewels fell out of the clothes. The 
friends were surprised They were 
sure then that the men had been 
to China. —Patsy Bishop, 3A Int. 


Marco Polo's Book 
Three years after Marco Polo got 
home, there was a war. The enemy 
captured Marco Polo and put him 
in jail, He was in jail for one year 
Marco Polo told the other prisoners 
that he had been to China. One of 
the prisoners wrote down what Mar- 
co Polo said. Marco Polo told all the 
story. He talked about going to Chi- 
‘na and all that he had seen there. 
(Marco Polo died in the jail. The pri- 
soner who wrote Marco Polo's story. 
made it into a book. Many people 
read the book. They read the story 
of the first man to go to China by 
land. After, many other people went 
to China the same way 
—Eugene LeBlanc, 3A Int. 


Socuat Srupies 
Miss J. Harper 
The Dutch Milkman 
The Dutch milkman takes the 
milk to the village. The boys put 
the milk in cans. The dogs pull the 
milk cart. They go to the village 
early in the morning. They do not 
put the milk into milk bottles. ‘They 
put the milk into milk jugs. 
—Bernice Spence, 1A. 


The Geese 
The people in Holland like geese. 
Every farmer has a flock of geese. 
The geese are white. They have 
short yellow legs. They have webbed 
feet. The yeese swim in the canals. 
—Cyril Cassell, 3v. 


Skating nN 

The Dutch family skates on th 

ice. The little boys and girls like to 

skate. Their mothers and fathers 

like to skate, too. Their skates are 
not like our skates. 


—Gary Makarchuk, 1A 


The Igloo 

The Eskimos live in 
is made from blocks 
snow. They put snow against the 
door to keep the igloo warm. They 
build fires on the floor. There Is a 
hole in the roof to let the smoke 
out. —Shirley DeWolfe, 3v. 


an igloo. It 
of ice and 


The Pengiun 
The peguins live up north. The 
penguins like cold weather. They 
are white and black. The penguins 


shoes are made of wood and deer! 


in Belleville. She helped me to get 
the skirt cut out. It was finished 
last month.” 


My classmates have been making 
skirts, suits,- blouses, and other 
things for themselves. They were 
also making pyjamas for the schoo! 
hospital, blouses, shorts and other 
things for the little boys and girls, - 
I want to make a dress for summer. 
I like to sew very much. 

—Peggy DeLaFranier, 4A. 


My Sewing Classes 

Every Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning, we go to the sewing 
room. Our instructress {s Miss Ket- 
cheson. She teaches us how to sew. 
She makes us understand so well. 
We have our own cupboard and 
drawers. Miss Ketcheson cuts the 
sheets and pillowcases, then we 
baste and sew them for the boys’ 
and girls’ residences. a 


All of my class have been making 
dresses, slacks, sults, blouses, pyja- 
mas for the hospital and many 
other things. 


I made o skirt last December. I 
have been making a summer dress 
for a little girl. Now I have finished 
basting it and stitching it on the 
sewing machine. I shall do the 
shoulder sleeves. Sometimes we make 
dresses, blouses and other things for 
the children who are very small. 

—Margaret Kirkness, 4A. 


My Sewing Classes 
The 4A Senlor girls go to the 
sewing room three times a week 


Miss Ketcheson, our sewing In- 
structress teaches us how to make 
clothes, do embroidering work on 
table cloths, sheets and other things. 
The girls baste the hems of the 
sheets first and then, they sew them 
on the sewing machine. We must 
have straight lines of stitches. There 
are drawers full of patterns and four 
shelves with different kinds of mat- 
erials. My classmates and I have our 
own drawers for the materials we 
yet from home. 


We make sheets, dresses, suits, 
skirts and other things. I have been 
making dresses, blouses and skirts 
Iam now sewing my blue suit trim- 
med with wine velvet. 


Jn the sewing room, there are 
two electric machines, four treadle 
machines and many other things 

Joanne Brontmier, 4A. 


Sewing 

My sewing time table ts not the 
same as my classmates this year 
I had it changed to only one period 


and that Is on ,Priday morning. My 
instructress is M Ketcheson. 
When we first came back to school 
Miss Ketcheson had some sewing al- 
ready for us to do. This was making 


sheets and pillow cases for the boys’ 
and girls’ residences. 


First the material was cut for us 
then we took the material, measur- 
ed it, then sewed it on the electric 
sewing machine. 


Later on, I decided to make a red 
vabardine skirt. First I pinned the 
pattern on to the material then cut 
it. After this I marked the darts and 
basted them. I basted the skirt to- 
gether and tried it on, to see if it 
fitted. Next, I stitched it on the 
machine. Then I made bound but- 
ton holes and put on the band and 
sewed in the hem. I just have the 
buttons to put on and the last pres- 
sing to do. Then it will be finished 
and ready to wear. a 

—Isabel Nugent, 44 


Sen 


READING 
Miss W. Huffman 

‘The following stories were written 
py the pupils upon completion of 
the exercises from the Reader's Di- 
gest, Reading Skill Builders. 

‘This Is a new series of books used 
in the senior department for the 
first time this year. The books are 
very popular with the pupils as they 
present interesting articles from the 
pages of Reader's Digest. These 
books are graded to suit the various 
pupils’ reading levels and give the 
advice and help of noted experts in 
improving reading skills. 


Flying Doctors of the Outback 

Doctors use airplanes to reach 
patients in the lonely parta of Aus- 
tralia, This wild land of few people 
ts called the “Outback.” There are 
no roads or railroads and no high 
mountains, There is just a tiny group 
of houses to mark a sheep station. 
‘Then there is mile after mile of emp- 
ty country. 


Dr, Jack Woods of the Australia’s 
Flying Doctor Service serves the 
people for thousands of miles a- 
round. It 1s as if one doctor were 
to serve about six of the Eastern 
States and part of Canada. Dr. 
Woods and his pilot talked by radio 
with one patient two hundred miles 
away, The man lived on @ large 
ranch, called a sheep station. He 
was twenty miles from his nearest 
neighbour. 


The doctor had heard about this 
patient three days earlier. At this 
time the doctor was hundreds of 
miles away caring for another 
sick person. Over the radio, he told 
the patient's wife how to care for 
him. Just by giving a number, he told 
what medicine the patient should 
take, All these lonely stations have 
the same kind of medicine chests. 
Each box or bottle has a number on 
I 


The sick man’s wife rememberd 
the time there were no flying Doc- 
tors or two-way radios. We can 
understand how very lonely a wo- 
man in the Outback must have been 
twenty years ago. There were just 
her husband and herself and hired 
men to help with the sheep. For 
many months she did not see an- 
other woman. The Outback child- 
Ten cannot go to school like us. They 
‘re taught by their mothers with 
the help of a government program. 
The lesson comes by mall or by ra- 
dio. 


The doctor made several calls and 
fot back to Broken Hill the third 
night. He had flown more than a 
thousand miles. 


Dr. Jack Woods is one of seven 
doctors of the Flying Doctor Ser- 
vee. They serve most of Australia 
That continent 1s about the size of 
the United States. 


The people of the Outback now are 
less lonely because of the Flying 
Doctor Service. 


—Keith Dorschner 3A. Br. 


Sea Lions 
Sea lions are the world’s best ac- 


tors and also the world’s biggest 
showofts. 


There was once a sea lion named 
Neptune who learned to smoke. He 
Was proud of himself. He was such 
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a showoff that he bothered th 


% | other animals, so his trainers taught 


@ younger sea lion named Pal to 


%ismoke too. Neptune became very 
“| Jealous. When Pal went on the stage 


to show the people how he could 
smoke, Neptune rushed in and made 
such a noise he had to be given a 
pipe. Then Pal bit the tail off his 
trainer's coat so they both /had to 
be given a pipe at the same. time. 


A sea lion's chief food is fish. They 
gulp their food, when they are being 
fed, They, can swim faster than 
fifty miles an hour and do many 
tricks and dives in the water. They 
learn very fast and always they try 
to do better than the sea lion be- 
side them.” 


Once some circus seals were freed 
by a shipwi They\ joined a wild 
herd in the’ . Long afterwards 
the trainer was walking on the rock 
beside the sea. He called to the sea 
lions. The lions began flippety-flop- 
ing toward the rocks. They were the 
trainer's old troupe. And they knew 
his volce. —Doreen Brown, 4A. Sr 


The Mail Must Go Through 
In the early days the railroad was 
built only to St. Joseph, Missouri 
‘The mall had to go on from there by 
stagecoach, wagons, or wagon train. 
It was very slow as the roads were 
only buffalo tracks. 


After a while there were so many 
settlers in the West, it was import- 
ant for the mail to travel faster. 
Then the Pony Express was started. 
It carried the mail from St. Joseph 
to California in ten days. To carry 
the mail, five hundred of the fast- 
est “horses in the country were 
brought. They were kept at remount 
stations every fifteen or twenty miles. 
There were ninety brave young men 
who were chosen as riders with the 
Pony Express. They were placed at 
relay stations sixty to a hundred 
miles apart. The men rode almost 
@ hundred miles before giving the 
mall pouch to the next rider. 


William Saunders was @ young 
boy, who touk care of the horses, 
at St. Joseph station. He fed the 
horses and looked after them. That 
was his first job. After a while he 
was put in charge of one of the 
wagons carrying supplies to the re- 
lay station. Here he had trail ex- 
perience and also fighting experience 
with the Indians. 


On one trip West he met Johnny 
Try. s Pony Express rider who had 
been wounded by the Indians. He 
could not go on with the mail. 
William took the mall and with his 
pony, which was tired from travel- 
ling all day, rode off. Later the 
snow began to fall fast and the 
wind began to rise. Between the 
storm and the darkness the going 
became harder for both horse and 


rider. Later they got lost. He loosen- | 


ed the reins, and the pony turned 
and plodded off in the opposite 
direction. After a while William 
reached a remoynt station and he 
had hot coffee and got a fresh 
horse and went on. 


Finally William reached St. Jos- 
eph ferry, and he-rode slowly up 
the path to the town. William gave 
the mail bags to Mr. Majors who 
was in charge of the Pony Express 
Office. The mail had come through. 


Mr. Majors as a reward made him 
a Pony Express rider. He was am- 
azed and joyful. He now had o 
wonderful fob. He was the youngest 


Pony Express Rider. 
—Donna Bell, 3A. Sr. 


Porky—Nature’s Pin Cushion 
‘This little animal lives in the for- 
lest of northern United States and 
Southern Canada. Porky is short for 
porcupine and some people called 
him the hedgehog. 

The porky has a six inch tail and 
he. weighs from fifteen to twenty- 
five pounds. The porky’s quills look 
like the ends of fishhooks. The barbs 
@re as sharp as needles. Porky likes 
to eat salt the best of all food. 

When his enemy bothers him, he| 
first tries to frighten him away. If 
he cannot he tucks his head and 
nose under his body. Then he backs 
toward his enemy, swinging his tail. 
He usually wins the battle. Porky 
has thirty thousand quills and twen- 
ty quills will send away a wildcat 
screaming in pain, sometimes he 
lets out with a long wall that sounds 
like the cry of a baby lying on a 
safety pin. 

Porky may live to be from ten to 
twelve years old. They are protected 
by the law in most places. 

—Margaret Kirkness, 4A. 


Hero In Shining Feathers 

One bright, early Easter morning 
when a neighbour couple's door bell 
rang, their daughter, Susle went to 
answer it. Imagine her surprise 
when she found a little round, yel- 
low ball of fluff with two black 
beads for eyes, nestled in a basket 
on the front step. 

Susie called the pet “Waddles”, 
and Waddles grew to follow her 
everywhere. Susie was the only 
friend Waddles ever had. They 
Played hide-and-seek, chased but- 
terflies and built castles in the 
sandbox. 

Two years later Susie had a new 
baby sister. Waddles guarded baby 
Carol and never let her out of his 
sight whenever she was Indoors or 
out-doors. 

Just a few months later the dis- 
ease of rables broke out among the 
dogs of the town. The gate was wide 
open in the back yard where Wad- 
dies was guarding Baby Carol, be- 
neath the carriage. One of the mad 
dogs with the disease entered. Su- 
sie's mother heard Waddles’ cry and 
quickly she went out to the yard and 
grabbed her baby and ran for the 
house. The dog and Waddles were 
jfighting all over the yard. Susie's 
mother called the police but they 
didn't get there to sce the fight. 
Waddles was fighting to lead the 
dog out of the yard. Susie's mother 
heard a shot. The police had arrived 
and told her both were dead. She 
was sure that the dog was dead be- 


fore the police had shot him. 
—Vivian Curtis, 4A. 


Our Commercial Course 

We are doing more typing in our 
final year at school besides the extra 
office practice. In fact, we have to 
learn a lot more than we expected 
just to type invoices. There are as 
many as twelve different statements 
and slips made from one invoice by 
some large companies. Then we had 
to review some of our arithmetic so 
we could figure out discounts, taxes 
and costs of different kinds of mat- 
erials. I thought it was going to be 
easy but it became a big puzzle to me 
with so many confusing accounts. 
Like all puzzles we learned to work 
| them out after awhile. 
In typewriting I am now up to 


ing and Business 
Machines 


1 Mr. E. J. Chard 


fifty-five words a minute on my |; 
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favourite Remington typewriter. I 
received a silver pin for this from 
Underwoods and I am proud of it. I 
will have to do a lot better before 
graduating but we have not done 
much practising for speed yet. We 
are busy learning many different 
things and doing typing Jobs for the 
school. Anyway it is better to know 
how to do a variety of typing work 
than just be a fast typist. 


All this training will help me to 
attain skill for my future position. 
I hope to work in the government 
at Ottawa after graduation. 
—poiaudette Gravelle, G.C. 
< 
Our school is increasing and we 
certainly know it in the typwriting 
class because the school typing jobs 
are getting more and more and there” 
are fewer girls in the, graduating 
class this year. Our ¢lasses have 
longer periods than others because 
we have so much to do, 

We type and mimeograph reports, 
year books, requisitions and special 
work for the shops, school and resi- 
dences as well as Departmental 
monthly statements and expense ac~ 
counts. Of course these give us lots 
of practice in very difficult tabu- 
lating work as well as making an 
attractive set-up. For some of our 
assignments, such as announcements, 
birthday assemblies, and party pro- 
grammes we illustrate them with 
coloured drawings and cartoons so 
that we will become good at illustra- 
ting pamphlets in our struggle to 
rival our superior competitors ip the 
print shop. The coloured mimeo- 
graphing is done on both the Ditto 
and Gestetner machines. 

We are now learning about book- 
keeping and payrolls. Mr. G. P. 
Hillmer, an inspector of commer- 
cial classes from Toronto, came here 
to converse with our teacher about 
these subjects. We are now using 
his book “Pregaring the Payroll” 
and it is really good and helps us. 

Among other things in our com- 
mercial work we spent some time 
on invoices. We had to stop to learn 
some calculations before we could 
find the totals. One of these was 
figuring the number of board feet 
in a shipment, This is the first time 
we knew a board ever had feet! 
I like this extra office practice but 
it also means extra homework for 
us too. ; 

We have theoccasional typewrfting 
speed tests and I can do fifty-nine 
words a minute on the Smith Cor- 
ona machine but I like the Under- 
wood just as well. When I have to 
do a rush job for Mr, Chard I use | 
the electric 1.B.M. typewriter be- 
cause I can do over sixty words’a 
minute on it. 

I hope to get a job in typing after 
I finish school but, however, I may 
do further studies. 


Mary Chong, G.C. 
——~— 


Good and Bad Children 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 


But the unkind ‘and the unruly, 
And the sort who eat unduly, 
They must never hope for glory— 
Theirs is quite a different story! 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Eo * * * 8 a 
* NUSHKA ONAWAY * 
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Teaching the Deaf in the 
New World 
(Continued from Page 1) 
there are many extra members of 
staff for the many other duties often 
undertaken by the teachers in our 
schools.” To me it did not seem that 
there were more teachers per child, 
because I never saw any class with 
less than eight children, but I agree 
with the second part of the sentence. 
In America the teachers are able to 
teach and concentrate on teaching 
all the time, because of the addi- 
tional members of staff appointed to 
undertake other duties. The Amer- 
ican Schools use these extra staff 
to fullest advantage. What school in 
England has a research department, 
how many schools have a compre- 
hensive system of advice on employ- 
ment, in how many schools is the 
psychological and audiometric test- 
ing all that it might be? I suggest: 
that with their extra staff American 
schools are able to achieve much 
that is left undone or half-done in 

England. 

I found the teachers in schools 
extremely conscientious and hard- 
working. Many of them spent part 
of their summer holiday attending 
University Summer Schools, exten- 
ding their knowledge of deaf edu- 
cation. In general the school day is 
a long one. Myself T taught six hours 
daily, three in the morning, three 
in the afternoon with no break a- 
part from lunch. For awhile I had 
a thermos of tea in my classroom 
stock cupboard ready for elevenses. 

Miss Lack mentions the desira- 
bility of a “Mary Hare Grammar 
School" for deaf children in America. 
To my mind this suggestion under- 
estimates what the Americans ach- 
feve In their schools. In general there 
is no need for a separate schoo! solely 
for exceptional children, as the 
large residental school provides 
adequately for them within its own 
organization. Such children are well 
trained to go to hearing High 
Schools, to Gallaudet College, the 
deaf college of almost university 
standing, or on to hearing colleges 
and universities. 

The privilege of teaching in a 
Gonadian School for one year, of 
visiting many other schools and of 
meeting several of the outstanding 
leaders in deaf education is a rare 
one. I know it was for me both 
inspiring and challenging. Yet, since 
I arrived back in England after 
crossing the Atlantic in the “Queen 
Mary,” I have realized very force- 
fully that the similiarities of deaf 
education on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic are the important thing. It ts 
the differences which serve to em- 
phasize the all-important fact that 
wherever deaf children are taught 
they present similar problems, and 
need all the inspiration that their 
teachers can muster. 

Reprinted from the Teacher of the 
Deas with the permission of Mr. P. 
W. Mayhew. 

——4> 


“Everybody Handicapped” 
The following bulletin issued by 
the Information Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa emphdsis the pos- 
tive view of many employers in 
employing the handicapped. 

Each one of us is handicapped for 
certain occupations and our hand- 
tcaps become evident when we try 
to do jobs for which we are not 
suited. Conversely we are not hand- 
tcapped for particular Jobs regard- 
less of any disability we may have, 
as long as our disabilities do not 
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affect our work or our qualities as 
an employee. 

Minor disabilities are common- 
place, and in most cases we oursel- 
yes make all the adjustment neo- 
essary. If we are colour-blind we do 
not try to become locomotive engl- 
neers, or if we have foot troubles 
we do not apply for the job of post- 
man, We simply apply the principle 
of selective placement to ourselves 
—we match our abilities with the 
job, This is the principle which 
guides all job placement activities, 
and it is just as successful with per- 
sons who have major handicaps as 
it is with so-called “normal” per- 
sons. 


In others words, there is no such 
thing as a class of handicapped 
people, separated by their disabill- 
ties from the rest of the population. 
However, those with the more ser- 
fous and more obvious disabilities 
are set apart by a hedge of mistaken 
attitudes and false ideas of their 
abilities—attitudes and ideas which 
are often a heritage of the days 
when the handicapped were written 
off as merely objects of charity. The 
handicapped person may have a less 
wide field of choice, but in most 
cases a job can be found for him 
where his handicap does not hamp- 
er him and-where he can work on 
equal terms with his fellow em- 
ployees. 


To illustrate this basic point and 
to clear away some of the miscon- 
ceptions which bar many of the 
handicapped from useful employ- 
ment, the Department of Labour, in 
cooperation with the National Em- 
ployment Service and the National 
Advisory Council for the Rehabillta- 
tion of the Disabled has undertaken 
the preparation of a film. Entitled 
“Everybody's Handicapped” and pro- 
duced by the National Film Board, 
the film is now ready for release. 


In recent years more and more 
employers have discovered the truth 
of the contention of the Special 
Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service— ‘It’s not what 
he’s lost, but what he has left that 
counts’. In the past, employers often 
objected that handicapped workers 
were likely to be liable to accidents 
at work, that their handicap would 
cause absenteeism, or that they 
would not be able to meet production 
levels. Experience has proven these 
objections disappear when the work- 
er ts properly placed to begin with, 
A survey carried out by the Nation- 
al Employement service has shown 
that handicapped workers score high 
in attendance, safety and produc- 
tion—in compensating for their dis- 
abilities they seem to put forth spe- 
cial efforts in these directions. Many 
employers now consider that the 
greatest character reference a work- 
er can bring is the fact that he has 
conquered a handicap. 


Many employers who are fully con- 
vinced that handicapped workers 
can give full value for their wages 
at the same time cannot see how 
they can fit the handicapped into 
their own particular operations. 
Some small employers fee) that big 
employers have a greater variety of 
Jobs and more scope for ‘absorbing’ 
the handicapped. Some large employ- 
ers feel that the handicapped can 
be fitted in more easily in the small 
shop. Actually these employers err 
in tending to think in terms of the 
complexity of their overall opera- 
{tions, and to attribute this complex- 
ity to the simpler individual opera- 
tions in their business, 


Many jobs are not nearly ‘as de- 
manding as they appear. A man 
who is handicapped for. walking may 
not seem suitable as a machine 
operator, when the job demands 
that he carry materials to or from 
his machine. When the Job 1s exam- 
ined however, it may turn out that 
he is required-to walk for perhaps 
ten minutes in every hour, and that, 
the work 4s well within his powers. 
With only simple modifications, 
such as a raised seat, or an extension 
handle on a machine, other jobs. 
can be adapted to the needs of hand- 
teapped workers. And employers 
have proven to their own satisfact- 
ion that these modifications are well 
worth while in the building up of 
a loyal and productive staff. 


The film “Everybody's Handicap- 
ped”, ts available in both English 
and French versions. Information 
about screenings and the purchase 
of prints may be obtained from the 
Information Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, or your locad Na- 
tional Employment Service Office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

Editor's Note; Included in the film 
are two “on the job” shots of highly 
successful deaf citizens whom we 
know. 

—_+——_ 


Conservation Corner 

Every means of transportation, 
from skates to aircraft, is used by 
Ontario's force of conservation offi- 
cers in their constant and unre- 
lenting campaign against poaching 
and other illegal practices and in the 
teaching of sportsmanship as part- 
teularly related to wildlife and the 
regulations of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. 

On Lake Simcoe, for example, fav- 
oured ice-filshing mecca for thou- 
sands, officers may suddenly open 
the door of a fishing shack for a 
routine check, having arrived on 
skates or by snowmobile or car. At 
the same time, 1,000 miles to the 
north, a conservation officer whose 
headquarters 1s at Moosonee, Ont- 
arto’s only “seaport,” may be mak- 
ing his way by snowmobile up the 
James Bay coast as far as Fort Al- 
bany, Kapiskau or Attawapiskatt. 

His main concern, of course, would 
be trapping operations, now in full 
swing. From these operations, be- 
cause of the Department's beaver 
stocking policy, come thousands of 
beaver pelts where only dozens were 
produced a few years ago. 

Many of these officers live a lonely 
and sometimes dangerous life. Some 
have regular weekly or monthly pa- 
trols by dog team. Their equipment 
is simple and practical—a team of 
three to five dogs and such supplies 
as flour, sugar, tea and lard. Their 
patrols may cover several hundred 
miles, with nights spent in neat log 
cabins or, on occasions, in crude 
lean-tos. They manage to keep warm 
in sleeping bags in temperatures far 
below zero. In White River, reputed- 
ly the coldest spot in Canada, the 
mercury touched 46 below in Jan- 
uary. 

Conservation officers claim that, 
while White River is the sAiietal 
coldest spot, since it is a mettorolo- 
gical station, such other places as 
Armstrong often have 50 below wea- 
ther while along the line of the Ont- 
ario Northland Railway, north of 
Cochrane, 60 below zero has been 
recorded. 


The neat, spruce green uniforms 
of the officers in the more souther- 
ly parts of the Province are replaced 


in the far north by caribou parka, 


moosehide mitten and sealskin m 
luk or Eskimo boot. In fact, some 
of the clothing now being adapted 
for army use came originally from 
the Eskimo, who passed it along to 
the conservation officer. 


Mechanized equipment poses pro- 
blems for some conservation officers 
that are unknown to city folk. There 
are no heated garages on northern 
patrol lines. Snowmobiles use @ mix. 
ture, in some cases, of half kerosene 
and half light oil in the crankcase, 
Motors sometimes are left running 
all night, especially if the battery. 
Is low, for a dead battery could mean 
a dead man. This danger, however, | 
now is greatly minimized by the De. 
partment’s aerial fleet. Planes keep 
a constant check on the routes taken 
by officers in the far north. 


Incidentally, the making of carl. 
bou clothing by Indians in Ontario 
seems to be a vanishing art. An Ind- 
jan woman near the Manitoba 
boundary is one of the few persons 
alive today who knows just how to 
cure the caribou skin by smoking, 
chewing and soaking. She ts so far 
behind in “orders” that one official . 
has been waiting three years for a 
caribou skin parka. 


Carbou skin provides one of the 
warmest of all garments, with the 
exception of a recently developed 
army suit worn by troops in Korea. 


There's a big difference between 
the old time “game warden” and the 
conservation officer of today. There 
was a time when the warden seem- 
ed to enjoy making arrests. Today's 
officer, polite, neat, capable and in- 
telligent, believes people can be 
educated to observe the laws. He 
Proves it by talking to children in 
schools, by attending meetings of 
fish and game clubs and conserva- 
tion organizations, He appears on 
radio and television programmes and 
anywhere else where there 1s opport- 
unity to carry his message. 


Indian names are legendary and 
all have a meaning. This applies to 
the names of many hamlets in this 
area of Northern Ontario, according 
to District Forester J. M. Whalen, 
of the Ontarlo Department of Lands 
and Forests. As something of an 
authority on Indian names, all of 
which, he says, have a musical lilt 
to ‘them, he instances the following: 

“Nemegosenda"” means a trout 
stream or place where the trout are. 

“Biscotasing” means a place where 
there was a little fire. 

“Pogamasing"—A river where the 
water flows over the gravel. 


“Kebesquasheshing River at Chap- 
leau"—A river with many weeds. 

“Pagwa"—A aon river. 

“Lake Superior is the only one of 
the great Lakes whose name has no 
Indian association. French explor- 
ers called it ‘le lac superieur’, the 
upper lake! Huron tribes and Lake 
Huron took their name from & 
French epithet meaning ‘bristly 
savage’. Lake Michigan came from 
the Algonquin words meaning ‘wide 
waste’. Erie was possibly Indian for 
‘long-tatled cat’, shallowest of the 
Great Lakes. Ontario is from Iroq- 
uoian for ‘beautiful Inke’.” 

- Ontario Department of Lands and 


Forests. 
* * * * * * 
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Effective Reading 


Jt has rather frequently been re- 
marked that it is too bad deaf child- 
ren do not take more readily to 
reading, as @ means of acquiring the 
language patterns and general 
knowledge from which their hand- 
feop separates them. The person 
who knows nothing about the deat 
child would probably be! amazed to 
jam that reading is the subject 
in which deaf pupils usually are 
weakest. Theoretically, it should be 
the opposite, considering that it is 
the one way in which such children 
thould be able to understand what 
writer has to say, fully and com- 
pletely, without the guesswork us- 
willy associated with such things 
as reading the Ups of a speaker. 


Neverthless, the fact remains that 
no one has as yet been able to work 
out a system of teaching reading to 
the deaf which will succeed with 
all pupils, especially in the all-im- 
portant matter of encouraging in- 
dependent reading in pupils’ spare 
time. Certain developments recently, 
however, give promise of much aid 
in this direction. ~.. ed 
_It is well known that deafness, 
especially that existing from birth 
or early childhood, imposes unusual 
and inextricably interrelated hand- 
caps on the child in his quest of an 
tducation. These handicaps greatly 
retard scholastic achievement and, 
especially, the “language-arts” areas 
which include speech, language and 
reading skills. The hearing child ab- 
sorbs language patterns, vocabulary, 
and verbally-related concepts or 
\deas, simply by keeping his ears 
open to and taking part in conver- 
tation going on around him. Radio 
and TV help. It has been sald that 
by the age of six a normal child 
has already formed most of the 
language patterns or sentence struc- 
tures which will serve him for the 
test of his life. Not so the deaf child 
‘ho has no idea of language nor 
perhaps even that he has a name. 


In the learning process, much at- 
tention is given to Visual- Auditory- 
Kinesthetic-Tactile associations. In- 
teracting among themselves as the 
learner sees something, talks and 
hears about it, perhaps uses it or 
Writes about it, and touches or 
other-wise feels {t, these faculties 
buttress each other and help ensure 
Ttention and recall at a later date. 
The auditory sense is, considered es- 
Declally vital in all language activi- 
tles; indeed it has been the primary 
‘nse in verbal communication since 
the earliest existence of mankind. 
Accordingly its absence, as in a deaf 
thild, creates a great void in the 
‘enues of learning and areas of 
Yerbal retention—a void which stag- 
fers the imagination of the teacher 
¥ho has been trained only to teach 
Normal children. 


The normally hearing child starts 
School with auditory knowledge and 
Memory of many words and con- 
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cepts. Meeting a_new word in print, 
he analyzes It by phonetic means, 
“sounds” it to himself, and usually 
recognizes it by. bis memory of hav- 
ing heard the wd before. A child 
who has never heard words would 
of course find this process of no use. 
Since a large proportion of the lit- 
erature of teaching reading deals 
with various aspects of this process, 
it follows that a fairly considerable 
amount of material found in text- 
books on the teaching of reading 
is of no”value or of doubtful value 
with children who have been deaf 
from birth or early childhood. While 
we may teach a certain amount of 
speech by visual, kinesthetic and 
tactile means, it is still indisputable 
that as far as reading is concerned 
auditory memory, as such, still does 
not accrue and is not present in 
such a child. It may be present in 
the hard-of-hearing (more or less 
imperfectly), and in the adventiti- 
ously deaf child who has his hear- 
ing long enough to learn language 
patterns, vocabularly; and, ideally, 
long enough to learn to relate prin- 
ted symbols to the sounds (in other 
Words, to read). What, then, can be 
done for the child with such a gap 
in the learning associations? 


Experience teaches us that it is 
not what a person cannot do that 
counts, but what he can do. This 
is a primary law of nature. In a 
handicapped person, it thus be- 
comes axiomatic that remaining s- 
bilities or senses must “take over" 
and assume more responsibility in 
the attempt to compensate as much 
as possible for the missing faculty. 
By analogy, the remaining avenues 
of learning must be ised to give the 
deaf child the vocabularly, language 
patterns and concepts needed to read 
effectively. All others of the V-A- 
K-T combination must be enlisted 
to ald the process. We cannot ex- 
plain precisely how, but we know 
that many deaf persons who have 
no idea of the sound of words, have 
become excellent readgrs. Neverthe- 
less, {t must be recognized that great 
and sometimes nearly insurmount- 
able difficulties will be met and that 
for many deaf—especially those with 
relatively lower mental ability— 
really fluent reading may never be 
practical. 


Reading is not simply looking at 
familiar words in a book, but in- 
volves associating the/ words or sym~- 
bols with one’s own experience: (1) 
The author has an idea or exper- 
fence to tell about, and he puts it 
down in words and language a3 8P- 
propriate to the experience as pos- 
sible; then (2) the reader looks at 


the words and language, and re- 
constructs in his own mind, accord- 
ing to his own experience, what he 
thinks the author meant to say. Ex- 
Periences, real or vicarious, which 
are appropriate to the reading mat- 
ter undertaken are considered ne- 
cessary for adequate understanding. 
and the reader should be able to 


relate these experiences readily to 
what he reads. Unfamiliar concepts, 
or ideas too foreign to the child's 
experience, therefore probably pre- 
sent as much of a stumbling block 
to’ the deaf child as the obvious 
handicap of small vocabulary and 
Umited, faulty language patterns 
which are so well known as obstacles 
to the deaf in reading. Familiar 
concepts in understandable language 
make reading meaningful, and psy- 
chology tells us there must be mean- 
ing before there can be the insight 
needed for learning. 


The old saw that we “learn to 
read by reading” is especially true 
of deaf children, because in their 
reading of material within their 
range of comprehension, they can 
build up a feeling for correct lan- 
guage and, with training, some abi- 
lity to understand unfamiliar words 
through structural analysis and con- 
text clues. Extensive reading has 
been recognized by teachers of the 
deaf for over a century as a sub- 
stitute for hearing and auditory 
memory in providing the necessary 
repetitions to give a deaf child cor- 
rect English. In our work, there is 
no point on which there is more 
unanimity than on the effective- 
ness of meaningful reading in help- 
ing the deaf. Startling improve- 
ments have frequently followed the 
acquisition of a genuine love of read- 
ing by sonie deal” pupil. Such in- 
stances have been too numerous for 
coincidence, andthe educated deaf 
stress this fact. 


‘The pupil deaf from early child- 
hood or birth, however, starts with 
such a handicap that much of the 
printed matter suited to his inter- 
ests and physical maturity, is too 
difficult and frustrating for him to 
attempt to read with profit. Modern 
thought in teaching reading de/inite- 
ly condemns the idea of pupils being 
required to read material on their 
“frustration level,” which is com- 
parable to a hearing person reading 
a foreign language with which he 
has Uttle or no acquaintance. Ca- 
jolery, coercion, nagging or fretful 
demands that the child go through 
the motions of doing such reading, 
are not going to get him everywhere. 
In fact such experiences in school 
may correctly be blamed for a very 
unhealthly dislike for and avoid- 
ance of reading which many pupils 
have carried over into after-school 
life, to thelrereat loss. 


“Readability” of books has re- 
ceived an increasing amount of at- 
tention in public schools in the last 
decade or more, with certain results 
which should be welcome news to 
teachers of the deaf. The American 
School, as well as some other schools 
for the deaf, has printed teacher- 
written stories and lesson materials 
specially adapted as far back as 
nearly a century ago, and in a sense 
pre-dates the new trends for scien- 
tifleally simplified, carefully graded, 
controlled-vocabulary textbooks and 
basal readers. The exciting part of 
the “new” trend in public schools 
is that such efforts are now spread- 
ing from early grades into the mid- 
dle and upper grades, and that not 
only readers, but texts in the con- 
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tent subjects are being rewritten in 
easier English, carefully graded vo- 
cabulary, and with some regard for 
concepts within the range of under- 
standing of slower learners. This 
means that histories, geographies, 
science and other texts will not only 
continue to be} written in simpler 
terms, but that: of writ- 
ten in recent years will be further 
scaled down to fit the requirements 
of the slower learner as revealed 
by recent research into insightful . 
methods of teaching and learning. 
There has even been a complete lan- 
guage series put out recently in a 
carefully graded vocabulary. 


Below the frustration level of read- 
ing. difficulty is the jnstructional 
level. The instructional level is the 
level at which a child may read, as 
in basal readers, with some ald from 
the teacher. Such aid may take the 
form of stimulating incentives and 
clarifying concepts. learning new 
vocabulary, or may even go as far 
as presentation beforehand of “guid- 
ing questions” which make the pupil 
alert to detect the important points 
in the story. The recreational read- 
ing level of the child, however, ts. still 
lower, and is the level on which he 
encounters 50 little difficulty that 
reading is a pleasure, not an or- 
deal. Teachers have to be extremely 
careful in trying to differentiate be- 
tween instructional and frustration 
levels in classroom work. and cer- 
tainly in recommending books for 
recreational reading on a still easier 
level. 


Teachers of deaf children, and 
others concerned with their reading 
needs, might very well familiarize 
themselves with what goes into mak- 
ing a book meaningful or “readable.” 
Some of these items also apply to 
other aspects of the teaching, situa- 
tion. Some criteria for “readability”; 


1. Vocabulary load, usually ex- 
pressed in terms of vocabulary di- 
versity or rarity according to voca- 
bulary lists of words, selected with 
relation to frequency of use. In gen-, 
eral this has been’ the most signi- 
ficant single element for determin- 
ing readability, according to re- 
search with hearing children. 


2. Sentence structure, usually mea- 
ured in terms of sentence length, 
although complexity and rhetorial 
inversions also count against the 
deaf child even more than the hear- 
ing. 


3. Idea density, appraised in dif- 
ferent ways, such as number of dif- 
ferent nouns or verbs, or number of 
concrete and abstract words, or of 
simple and obscure words, or fre- 
quency of prepositional phrases. 


4. Human interest, usually eval- 
uated in terms of directness of ap- 
proach. Among measyres used have 
been: Number of personal pronouns, 
or words of human interest, or words 
associated with early learning or 
with homely experiences. The more 
human interest the less difficulty to 
the reader, other things being equal. 


5. Conceptual difficulty. The ideas 
in a passage may be written in 
simple English, yet still be too ab- 
struse, because they are remote 
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ParraraTory II Sr. B. 
Mrs. Helen Forster 


Donna’s Birthday 

February 19 was Donna's birth- 
day. She was eleven years old. We 
had a party for her. Miss Rush, 
Miss Gaebel, Miss Gardiner and 
their classes came to the party. They 
spanked Donna and all of us sang 
“Happy Birthday”’to her. Eleven 
candles were on the cake. Donne 
blew out the candles. We played 
ring toss first and Carol Ann won. 
Her score was 63. My score was 19. 
‘Then we played musical chairs. 
Loran won. We had bananas, cook- 
fes, candies, chocolate birthday cake 
and lemon freshie for lunch. Yum, 
yum, it was good! Donna’s brother 
stayed for lunch. His name is Loran. 
Gwenda and Phyllis helped Mrs. 
Forster to wash the dishes. Donna 
got a dress, candies and comic books 
from home for her birthday. I had a 

good time. I thanked Donna. 
—Gail Williamson. 


My News 

Grandma gave me two dollars for 
my birthday. Mrs. Forster bought 
me two colour books, a yo-yo and a 
bolo bat. I treated my class to bars 
and candy. The children thanked 
me. I wrote a letter to Grandma. I 
thanked her. —Wayne Brady. 


A Movie 

We saw a movie about skunks. 
There was a mother skunk and five 
baby skunks. They lived in a hole in 
the ground under a big rock. They 
ate bugs and mice. The skunks swam 
in the water. One baby skunk got 
lost. He did not follow mother. A cow 
saw him. A boy carried the baby 

skunk home to his mother. 
—June Pliska. 


My News 

After school I did not go to the 
gym because the big girls played 
basketball at Albert College. O.- 
S D. won The score was 28-25. I 
was very happy. All the girls and I 
played outside. I roller skated. El- 
aine B. and I skated around and 
around. I gave Elaine L. my roller 
skates. I said, “Be careful. Do not 
lose them.” I saw a new deaf girl. 
Her name is Margaret. After supper 
the lights went off. We used candles. 

Some of the girls were frightened. 
—Carol Ann Palmer. 


A Party 

Saturday night February 27, the 
Baptist girls and boys went to a 
party at church. I went. First we 
played games and fished in the fish 
pond. I got a sucker and peanuts. 
Next we saw three films. Then we 
had lunch. We had sandwiches, 
cookies, candies, ice cream, choco- 
late bars and cocoa. I had a good 
ume. —Carol Hale. 


A Morie 

We saw a movie film about a 
woodchuck. The woodchuck lived 
in a hole in the ground. One day it 
was sick. A woman came and caught 
it. She carried it home in a basket. 
Her husband took the woodchuck to 
@ pet house. A man put it in a cage. 
The woodchuck ate lettuce. apples 
and biscuits. It slept in a box. Some 
children came to play with the 
woodchuck. They put dresses and 
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hats on it. They. had fun. In autumn 


8 ithe woodchuck ate and ate and ate 
9 |the grass. It was very fat now. Then 
Slit carried leaves and grass. It made 
N/a nest. It went to sleep. It will sleep 


all winter. —Geraldine Emery. 


Prepartory II Jr. B 
Miss Nichol 
My News 

One Friday afternoon in Feb- 
ruary I went home in a taxi. I 
watched Pinky Lee on television. 
Mother, Margaret and ‘Bobby went 
down town. Mother bought high 
rubbers for me. Bobby and I play- 
ed with a ball. Friday night Bobby 
had a bath. We watched television. I 
slept a long time. Saturday morn- 
ing Bobby and I played hide and 
seek. Bobby hid. I looked for him. I 
found him. 

Ron telephoned to Margaret. Bob 
talked to Ron on the telephone. He 
said, “Hello Daddy”. Saturday after- 
noon my dog, Susan and I fought in 
fun. I watched Roy Rogers on tele- 
vision. Saturday night Ron came to 
Belleville. I watched Superman on 
television. I slept a long time. I 
dreamed. —Billie Conley. 


My Birthday Party and Our 
Valentine Party 

Saturday, February 13, was my 
birthday. I was ten. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14, was St. Valentine’s Day. 
Our mothers and fathers sent us 
valentine books. We made many 
valentines. Friday afternoon we had 
a party. My mother and daddy sent 
money for ice-cream and birthday 
cake. Clarke's mother came to the 
party. My class sang “Happy Birth- 
day to me. Miss Dillon, Miss Mea- 
gher and Miss Anglin spanked me. 
We got a lot of valentines. Judy 
Ann gave us balloons. Clarke, Billie 
and I went home after the party. We 
liked St. Valentine's Day. My sister, 
Judy Anne, and I had a birthday 
party at home. --Jim Learmonth. 


My News 
On Priday in February Billie and 
I went home. I was sick at home. I 
stayed in bed because I had bron- 
chitis but I was happy in bed. I had 
my meals off a tray. I was sick for 
a week. Saturday I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me. I was all bet- 
ter. My mother bought me a great 
big colouring book. I coloured many 
pictures in my big hook. 
My friend told me to watch TV. 
I enjoyed it. I bought some valen- 
tines. My mother bought a new yel- 
low kerchief to keep my neck and 
ears warm. My sister Dolores got 
a new chest of drawers. 
—Lois Smith. 


My News 

Saturday morning I worked. I 
washed the basins. Mrs. Nicholson 
said “ You are a good girl. Mary.” 
I said “ Good morning” to Mrs. 
Moore. She said “Good morning” to 
me. Judy Ann and I worked two puz- 
zles. We laughed and laughed. Sat- 
urday afternoon Carole, June, El- 
aine, Donna and Betty played house 
with me. 

One morning I got a paper doll 
book and comic books from my fam- 
ily. I was happy. —Mary Nicksy. 


My News 
One afternoon in February my 
mother came. Linda and I went home 


land laughed. 


She bought two pretty barrettes for 
me. I played with my friend, Fran- 
ces, and my sister, Connie. 

Monday morning Connle sald 
“Good-bye” to me. Connie went to 
school. Linda and 1 came to Belle- 
ville on the train with Linda’s moth- 
er. 5 —Carol MacLeod. 


r My News 

One Saturday morning I worked. 
I looked at a book. I played. In the 
afternoon I made a snowhouse. I 
fell. I ate candles. At night we had 
showers. We saw some movies, I 
slept a long time. Sunday morning 
we did not go to church. It was very 
very cold. Sunday for dinner we 
had chocolate and nut ice-cream. 
I played in the snow. Roger, Eldon 
and I played cards. I won. The boys 
ate some apples. Eldon and I play- 
ed Hide-and-Seek. —Clarke Ward. 


3 My News 

One morning I got a letter and 
pictures from my mother. f was very 
happy about the pictures. 

One morning I got a box of cookies 
from home. I gave the girls and 
boys some cookles. They thanked 
me. We went to the assembly room 
to play cat and mouse. We laughed 
—Tommy Marwood. 


My News 

One morning Jim and I got letters 
from home. A new girl came to the 
O.S.D. Her name is Margaret. Mary, 
Ann and I played Hide-and-Seek. 
After the bath room we played 
Squirrel in a Tree with Miss Gaebel’s 

class in the Assembly Room. 
—Judith Ewen. 


My News 

One morning I got a box from 
my family. Mary got a book. Judy 
Ann got a book and soap. In the 
afternoon I looked at many books. 
I gave Robert and Peter candy. I 
played with my new yo-yo. Roger 
and I fought in fun. We watched 
T.V. Jackie Clemens. 


My News 

One Saturday morning June, 
Patsy. Gail and I swept the side- 
walk. I said “Good morning” to Mrs. 
Nicholson. Gail and I looked at 
books. In the afternoon the big girls 
went downtown to the show. Gail, 
June and I played with a ball. I won. 
Gail, Patsy, Mary and I played cards. 
Mary won. She was very happy. The 
girls played outside. Mary, Patsy 
and I played tag a long time. 


Saturday night we saw the show 
“Miss Tatlock’s Millions.” 

Monday morning I got a story 
book and soap from my family. Gail 
got a letter and pictures of Timmins. 
I was surprised because there was 
a lot of snow in Timmins. 

—Judy Ann Wilson. 


Funny Chucky Loo 

Friday morning. March 5, we saw 
movies about a woodchuck named 
Chucky Loo. A woman found Chucky 
Loo in the grass. The woman and 
her husband took Chucky Loo to 
the park. Chucky Loo lived in the 
pet house. Foxes and raccoons lived 
in the pet house too. Chucky Loo 
slept in the box. She drank water. 
She ate apples, biscuits, candies and 
lettuce. The children dressed Chucky 
Loo. She wore a dress, a hat, a 
skirt and an apron. She was very 
funny. In the autumn Chucky Loo 
was fat. She made a nest of grass 
and leaves. In the winter Chucky Loo 


with Mother. Mother curled my hair. [Slept a long time. —Fred Clarkson. 


Parraratony I Jr. B. 

Miss Verna Gardiner 
Margaret Bossence likes to talk, 
She tries to say many words and 
can count to six. Margaret's brother, 
Herbert often gives books to Mar. 
garet. 


Beverly Bowen gets many boxes 
from home. She gives candy to all 
the boys and girls. They say, “Thank 
you” to Beverly. 


Carol Cleary’s mother came on 
the train to see Carol. Carol went 
to Trenton for the week-end. She 
went to a birthday party. She liked 
the party. 


Jean Crosby had a birthday party, 
She is six years old. She got a big 
doll carriage from her mother and 
father. Miss Gardiner took pictures 
of the party. 


Patti Francis likes to skip. Pattl's 
mother is going to send her a skip- 
ping rope in a box. 


Emily Goss has a colouring book. 
She likes to colour pictures of boys 
and girls. She likes to cut out pic- 
tures. 


Loran Mosher likes to play on the 
wagon with Paul. Loran pulled the 
wagon around the tables and chairs. 


Paul O'Connor likes to play in the 
snow. He helped the boys to make a 
snowman. He drew a picture of the 
snowman. 


Connie Roche gets many letters 
and pictures from home. Connie likes 
to look at these pictures every day. 


Anatoli Turbin’s mother and 
father came. They gave Anatoli a 
big box of candy and fruit. He was 
very happy. 


Preramatory I B 
Miss Anglin 


Roger’s Birthday 

March 2, we had a birthday party 
for Roger. He was ten. We spanked 
him. Many teachers spanked him, 
too. Roger got three birthday cards 
and roller-skates from home. We 
had ice-cream, doughnuts, grapes. 
candies, orange freshie, and birthday 
cake. We played with pretty ball- 
oons. Peter's, Barbaras and, Betty's 
balloons broke. We had a good time. 


Our Trip Downtown 

March 9, we went downtown in the 
bus. We walked across the bridge 
over the water. We looked in many 
store windows. We talked to a police- 
man. We bought lacing, bubble gum, 
suckers, ang chicklets. Peter, Bar- 
bara, Beatridy Roger, Ronnie and 
Ruth had gredM pop. Donald, Eldon. 
Jacques and Betty had orange pop. 
We watched gold fish, and budgie 
birds. We went to the skating rink. 
We went to Miss Anglin's apartment. 
Miss Anglin lives with Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott. We saw Mrs. Elliott and her 
dog, Perky. We petted Perky. We 
played ball with him. Beatrice drop- 
ped the ball. Perky caught ft-in his 
mouth. We like Perky. We went up- 
stairs. Miss Anglin and Miss Post 
live upstairs. After awhile, we said. 
“Good-bye”, to Mrs. Elliott. We 
came back to school. We had fun 
downtown. 


“How are you getting along {0 
your driving?” inquired an interested 
friend of the novice, 

“Oh, fine." she bragged. “Yester~ 
day I went 50 miles an hour, and to- 
morrow I'm going to try opening my 
eyes when I pass another car.” 


Home Economics Room 
MIss K. B. DALY 
Birthday Dinner 
on Wednesday, February 10, at 
1115 a.m. @ lovely birthday dinner 
was held.in the Home Economics 
Room for eight senior students. The 
guests were Rosemary Burnadz, 
Donald Dennle, Marianne Kwandi- 
bens, Shirley Eliott, Doreen Brown, 
John Kreel, Brian Murphy and Harry 

Bell. 

They shook hands with me, for 
1 was the hostess. Jeannette Masci 
and Peggy DeLaFranier were help- 
ing me. Jeannette and Peggy served 
the tomato juice to the guests in 
the living room. I passed them some 
ritz biscuits. 

‘The centre-plece was a doll in a 
big valentine. The place-cards were 
double white cards and had one, 
two, three, or four little red valen- 
tine candles on them. The letters 
of the names were all mixed up and 
the guests couldn't find the right 
places for a few minutes. We sald 
our grace. Then, we served the dell- 
clous dinner. 

Mr, Gordon came into the Home 
Economics Room and took some 
pictures of the guests and I had my 
picture taken as I served a plate to 
Doreen. The devil's food cake was 
made by me the day before. Isabel 
Nugent iced it with seven minute 
lcing and decorated it with candies. 
I lighted the candles and passed tt 
to the guests who each blew out 
one candle. I cut the cake and they 
had some. 

When the dinner party was over, 
I bade them “Good bye” and they 
sald “Thank you for the lovely bir- 
thday dinner, We surely enjoyed it 
very much.” —Joyce Rath, G.C. 


News from the | 


Birthday Party 

These are the names of the girls 
and boys who had their birthday 
dinner on Wednesday, February 17; 
George Gemmell, Gilles Delinelle, 
Gary Makarchuk, Arnold Enman, 
Linda Rennie, Gloria Cameron, 
Nancy Tumilson, Margaret DeGeer. 
I helped them eat carefully. 

They had orange slices, creamed 
salmon, mashed potatoes, turnips, 
lettuce, French dressing, peach 
shortcake, postum and birthday 
cake. I lighted the candles and the 
guests blew them out. I was the 
hostess and Peggy De La Franier 
and Jeannette Masci were serving 
the dinner. 

Jeannette Masci, Peggy De La 
Franter and I wanted them to hurry 
but they were hungry and ate a 
long time. 

I had made a chocolate cake. I 
told the boys and girls that the 
birthday cake was very good. They 
said they wanted more but they 
were full. Peggy, Jeannette and I 
laughed at them. They stood up to 
leave and said “Thank you” to Miss 
Daly and me. 

—Mary Penfold, F.T.V. 


A Birthday Dinner 

The pupils, who were going to 
have o birthday dinner, arrived in 
the Home Economics Room at 11:15, 
am. on Wednesday, February 24, 
1954. 

They were Faye Westbrook, Joy 
Saunderson, Doune Clary, Jean 
Drury, Barbara Young, Elise Cush- 
ing, Lols McNaught, and Eleanor 
Tacknyk. 


They shook my hand and said 
“Good morning” the same as I did. 
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I invited the girls to come to the 
table. They liked the delicious party 


The graduating class arrived at 


}dinner of tomato juice, cheese balls, 


salmon croquettes, tartare sauce, 
mashed potatoes, butter beans, celery, 
frult roly poly, lemon sauce and, at 
the last, birthday cake and tea. The 
girls, who served the birthday dinner, 
‘were Joanne Brontmier and Isabel 
Nugent and they wére sich good 
servers. 

When all the girls had finished 
eating, they shook hands with Miss 
‘Daly and me. —Maxine Wadsworth. 


Birthday Dinner 

‘We prepared for the birthday din- 
ner before it was held at eleven fif- 
teen on March the, tenth. 

The ik decorations on the 
table were lovely and there was a 
parsnip made to look like a donkey 
and a grapefruit shell as a cart filled 
with halves of grapes. 

Our intermediate guests were 
Barry Flatt, Lucy Kasm, Bryan 
Meany, Lowell Newstead, Norman 
Roggie, Jean Shaw, Bernice Spence 
and Pauline Tschirhart. 

All looked around the, table for 
their names on the cards for a few 
minutes because they were puzzled. 
The letters of their names were 
changed around. Then, the guests 
seated themselves at the gay table 
and said o grace. We had fruit cup, 
pot roast of beef, baked potatoes, 
parsnips, carrots, green beans; for 
dessert, caramel pudding with soft 
custard and birthday cake, and po- 
stum to drink. Doreen Brown and 
Jeannette Masci served. 

I was the hostess. It was the first 
time that I had ever made an angel 
cake, It was hard work but, every- 
one said that the cake was good. 

—Mary Chong, G.C. 
———— 


A Day in the Home 
Economics Room 
by MISS K. B. DALY 

Our room came to life suddenly 
at 8.30 a.m. on Tuesday, March 9, 
1954, when in came Doreen Brown, 
vivian Curtis, Joanne Brontmler, 
Peggy DeLaFranier, Margaret Kir- 
kness, Jeannette Masci and Mary 
O'Neill. Aftery our morning prayer, 
they put fresh towels, dish towels 
and dish cloths in each kitchen, fill- 
ed the radiator pans and dusted the 
floor. Then, they wrote Invitations 
for the next week’s birthday party 
and planned their work for the din- 
ner, which they would prepare on 
Wednesday. After that, some girls 
looked up the meanings of terms 
used in cook béoks, while others, who 
had completed this work, read nut- 
rition study-cards and answered the 
questions. 

At ten o'clock, these girls' went to 
another class. Then, Margaret Gan- 
sky and Maxine Wadsworth, in one 
Kitchen, and Allce Sagassige and 
Laura Wallace, in another, began 
preparation of refrigerator rolls, 
while Mary Penfold made a moulded 
salad for Wednesday. Later, they 
waxed and polished part of the floor. 

Jean Hopkins, Joan Cullen, Shir- 
ley Girdler, Mary Ann Kwandibens 
and Audrey Pettipas came in from 
the laundry at 10.45. As thelr perlod 
was short, they hunted for food pic- 
tures or looked up meanings of 
words. 

‘At one o'clock, Susan Payne, Ele- 
anor Tacknyk and Simone Olivier 
came in. Susan made white sauce, 
Eleanor ‘boiled carrots and Simone 
prepared hard-cooked eggs. ‘They 
left at 1,30 for another class but, 
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returned at two o'clock to eat thelr 
meal, wash their dishes and tidy 
their kitchen. 


‘The graduating class arrived at 
1.30. Mary Chong began to make an 
angel cake, Joyce Rath and June 
Bailey each began the preparation 
of her ninth breakfast. Claudette 
Gravelle and Irene Laney, washed 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit and 
squeezed out the juice for marma- 
lade. They went to another class at 
2.30 but came back to their tasks at 
3 o'clock. 


Beginning at 2:30, Colleen ‘Will- 
fams, Sarah Brant and Elise Cush- 
ing made Dutch apple cake, while 
Shellagh Kerr, Shirley Elliott and 
Dorothy Runstedler prepared the 
dough for refrigerator rolls. 

Seven girls from the Intermediate 
school, Lucy Kasm, Linda Rennie, 
Beatrice Cater, Patricia Van Als- 
tyne, Diane Lew, Carole Bindernagel 
and Joan Mianoway arrived at 3.20, 
They learned the names of thirteen 
utensils and did some small tasks 
to help put the room in order. 

Mary's cake was quite up to stand- 
ard but it was Intended for the 
birthday party on Wednesday. How- 
ever, the Dutch apple cake was not 
allowed to get cool. Shirley and 
Sheilagh were Joyce's guests for 
breakfast, while Claudette and Irene 
had their work completed in time to 
be served by June. 

They all danced out at closing 
time ready for more activities and 
called back their cheerful “Good- 
byes.” Then, the room was quiet 
once more. 

—_—+—_ 


Carpenter Shop 
MR. L. M. HALL 

‘These are the days when the boys 
do numerous maintenance jobs that 
accompany the changing season of 
spring. Along with these each stu- 
dent {is enthusiastically completing 
his own personal project. This ar- 
ticle is one of the boy's own choosing 
and he Is allowed to take it home 
provided that he pays the cost of 
materials and transportation. Peter 
DeRose and Burton Foster are mak- 
ing lawn chairs, William Wilks a 
gun cabinet, Peter Klym a record 
cabinet, Mario Micetick a sewing 
cabinet and Grant Drury a chest of 
drawers. % 

One of the more recent group- 
Jobs was the building and installing 
of blackboards’in the playrooms at 
the Junior Residence. Through care- 
ful workmanship by all, this new 
addition looks quite attractive with 
the frames blending in well.with the 
adjoining woodwork. There are many 
similar jobs which we have been 
doing during the past winter months 
as building and repairing 
clasSroom chairs, tables, and ben- 
ches. Like their fathers at home they 
also do not miss the never-failing 
jhousehold favourite of taking off 
storm windows and putting on 
screens of about two hundred win- 
dows on the school buildings. 

—_+——_ 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Intermediate Language 
-MRS. A. WANNAMAKER, 


My Visit with Grandmother and 
Grandfather 

Last summer my family went to 
see Grandmother and Grandfather. 
They lived in Corunna. They were 
very glad to see us. Father and I 
went to see Aunt Marg and Uncle 
Charles. Bill and I watched the TV. 
and it was very good. Grandma and 
I played cards and she won. Grand- 
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pa and I went to the store. Bernie 
and Gary played with his wagon. I 
helped Grandma wash the dishes 
I watched my brother Bernie. Father 
Bill and I went for a ride in a boat 
near Corunna. Then Father, Bill and 
I went for a swim. We had a lot of 
fun, —Sharon Kilbreath, 3A. 


* Non-rotatina Crass 
MISS J. FOX 


Miss Fox’s Violin 
Miss Fox brought a violin to 
school. It was in a black case. She 
took thejviolin bow and put resin on 
the bow: She played her violin. I 
heard some music 
—Gilles Delinelle 


The Fire in Belleville 

Sunday morning March 7 I went 
to church. The girls' and boys and 
many people saw a fire down town 
in Belleville. A fireman put water 
on the fire. Perhaps the people died 
in the ambulance which went to the 
hospital. The girls and boys were 
surprised to see the fire. 
—Barbara Lewis 


Last summer, the Doctor came to 
my home. Mother said I had to go 
to the General Hospital in St. Cat- 
harines, I was very sick. The nurse 
gave me flowers from Aunt Ethel 
and Uncle Harry. Mother came. I 
was sitting.in a wheel|chair, I was 
glad to go home. We drove home in 
the car. I got many dollars and 
cards. Many friends came to see me. 

—Jeannie Lambert 
Tip 

‘There was*o little brown ‘and 
white puppy. His name was Tip. He 
pulled an old shoe over the floor. 
Mother saw the dirt on the floor. 
She said, "Tip no, no." 

+ —David Harvie 
The Bad Puppy 

There was a little brown ‘and 
white puppy. His name was Joe. 
One day, he found an old shoe and 
pulled it over the floor. It made o 
black mark. Mother said, “no no.” 
She spanked the little puppy. She 
put him out in the snow bank. 
—Eugene Fowler. 


Lassie 
‘There wits a little brown and white 
puppy. His name was Lassie, One 
day he found an old shoe. He pulled 
it over the floor. Mother put him 
out into a snow bank. He ran to the 

barn and slept on the hay. 
—Thomas Henry Racine. 


The Cat 
One morning a boy got dressed. 
He put on one shoe. A brown and 
white cat reached up and hit the 
shoe lace with his paws. The boy 
laughed. —-Gary Davidson. 


Johnny 

Miss Cass came to our room. She 
brought o bird with her. She put it 
on the table. The bird’s name was 
Johnny. Its head was ‘brown and 
gray. Its beak and feet were yellow. 
Its wings were gray. The, rest of it 
was blue. It hopped and it ate seeds. 

—Donald Richardson. 


My Cat 
My cat's name is Tippy. He is 
gray and white. He drank some 
milk, He went to bed. He sald, 
“Meow.” Mother heard the cat. She 


scolded him. The cat was sad. 
—Margaret DeGeer. 
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Easter Week-end 

Parents are reminded that classes 
begin after the Easter week-end at 
8:30 a.m. on Tuesday, April 20th, 
and it is most important that all 
pupils who go home for that week- 
end return to school on: Monday, 
April 19th, 


a eer 
Annual School Play 
Presented 


As the April Canadian goes to 
press this year's school play “Nushka 
Onaway” has just completed a most 
successful run in the school auditor- 
rium. A complete account of the 
performance will appear in the next 
issue of the Canadian. 


Congratulations to our 

Boys’ Volleyball Team 

We are indeed proud of our boys’ 
volleyball team which made such 
an excellent showing in the Ontario 
Federation of School Athletic As- 
sociations’ tournament at McMaster 
University on March 27. Our boys 
lost only one game in the round 
robin tournament and entered the 


finals\against East Elgin High ; 


School) losing out by a narow mar- 
gin in the second game of the finals. 
A complete account of the tourna 
ment appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 
Ss) 
Advance Notices 
1, VISITORS DAY AND EXHIBI- 
TION OF PUPILS’ WORK 

The O. S. D. will hold its annual 
“Open House" for parents und the 
general public on Wednesday. June 
2. As usual the programme will begin 
at 1.00 p.m. with visits to classrooms, 
where demonstration lessons will be 
taught. These will be followed by a 
fashion show and programme in the 
auditorium. Pupils’ work will be on 
display in the gymnasium in the af- 
ternoon and evening. A gymnastic 
exhibition will form an interesting 
part of the evening programme. Plan 
now to keep that date open. 


2. SCHOOL CLOSING IN ;JUNE. 
School will close on Tuesday. June 
15, and Graduation Exercises will be 
held on that afternoon. Parents and 
friends are condially invited to be 
present. 
frag 
Gymnasium Showers 
Completed 
Renovations in the dressing rooms 
of the boys’ gymnasium have now 
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{been completed and have provided 
| the boys with much needed improve- 
ments. The dressing room area now 
consists of a shower-room with 10 
shower-heads, a drying room com- 
plete with towel racks, a dressing 
and locker roém equipped with 41 
lockers and several benches, a vis- 
itors’ dressing room and teacher's 
office. Towel racks and benches were 
made in our Agriculture and Mech- 
anics shop. 


Exhaust fans have been installed 
in the shower room and the dressing 
room. The whole area has been at- 
tractively repainted in the school 
colours of gold trimmed with blue. 
For all sports periods all the boys 
are now able to turn out in thelr 
smart new gym suits, also in the 
school colours. The boys are indebted 
to the Department of Public Works 
for such excellent facilities and are 
showing their appreciation by keep- 
ing everything as spic and span as 
possible. 

—— 


O.S.D. Instructor Obtains 
Grade A 
Sheet Metal Cer' 
Mr. J. W. Hodgson, Instructor in 
the Agriculture and Mechanics Shop 
has completed a course in Sheet Me- 
tal Work by attending the evening 
classes at the Belleville Collegiate 
Institute and Vocational School du- 
ring the past several months. For 
his work in the course, Mr. Hodgson 
has been awarded a Grade A Certi- 
ficate, It is noteworthy also that he 
had a perfect attendance record for 
the 82 hours of the course. 


Sheet metal work is one of the 
important phases of training given 
our boys in the Agriculture and Me- 
chanics Shop in addition to welding, 
blacksmithing, and horticulture. Mr. 
Hodgson already holds a Class A 
certificate in welding, a permanent 
certificate in farm mechanics, and 
an intermediate certificate in agri- 
culture in addition to his tegular 
qualifications as an _ elementary 
school teacher and a teacher of the 
deaf, 


—_++———_ 


Association Party 

| The Association of teachers and 

instructors held its annual par 

Friday evening. February 5. 1954. 
The assembly room had been 

beautiful decorated by Mr. K. Gra- 

ham and his committee. 


The dancers enjoyed the music of 
Mr. A. Haines of the Trenton Air 
Station. At midnight a delicious 
buffet lunch was served in the din- 
ing room by Miss M. Tobin and the 
social committee. Dancing was again 
enjoyed until 0 a.m. 

—M. A. Rutherford 
—_+-_——_ 


Asscciation Meeting 

A meeting of the Association of 
teachers and instructors was held in 
the school auditorium on Wednes- 
day, February 17, at 3:30 p.m. 

Before the meeting tea was sery 
by Miss M. L. Tobin and her soclal 
committee. The meeting was called 
to order by the president Miss G 
Dillon, who welcomed the guest 
speaker Mr. F. Mitchell, and all the 
members. 

‘The minutes of the two previous 
meetings were read and adopted. 
Mr. J. Boyd read the financial report 
of the Annual Party. It was moved 
by Mr. H. Vaughan and seconded 
by Mrs. Ryan that the report be 
accepted. Miss Dillon then called 


a 


upon Miss J. Fox who played 
beautiful violin solo. 

Mr. J. G. Demeza introduced the 
guest speaker, Mr. F. Mitchell, Field 
Representative of Collegiate Voca- 
tional Training. : 

Mr. Mitchell in a very interesting 
manner gave an informative talk on 
several phases of Vocational Train- 
ing. He mentioned the importance 
of having a vocational programme 
in collegiates and other schools, 

Mr, H. Vaughan, on behalf of the 
Association thanked Mr. Mitchell 
for his enlightening talk. 

After the singing of the National 
Anthem the meeting was adjorned. 

M. A. Rutherford, Secretary. 
——— 


Industrial Arts and Crafts 
MR, A, C. STRATTON 

It ts often advisable to keep before 
oneself some of the aims pertaining 
to the subject taught. Therefore I 
shall recall again some of the aims 
that apply to Industrial Arts arfd 
Crafts. 

This course contemplates the use 
of oral and written English, 

The primary object is development 
and growth of a pupil's general edu- 
cation. This statement may be 
broken down into several subdivi- 
sions that appear herewith. 

(a) The development ofa 
child's experiences, with mat- 
erials, tools and processes. 

(>) To afford opportunity for 
natural growth or exercise of 
certain instinctive tendencies. 

(c) To give meaning and un- 
derstanding to things round 


about us. 
(d) To emphasize the work of the 
individual as against that 


produced by dictation. 

(e) To culivate independence and 
versatility. 

Then too one may state that there 
are secondary values; these also may 
be enumerated. 

(a) Exploratory: The discovery 
by the pupil of some of his 
interests and aptitudes.-It also 
has a vocational guidance 
value, this of course neces- 
sitates a great variety of ex- 
periences. 

(b) The consumers’ or utilizers’ 
value which is needed by all. 

(¢) Avocational or hobby value, 
which is often used by the 
pupil : 

(ad) Prevocational, which is a 
preliminary training for o 
specialized trade training. 

fe) Correlation with other sub- 
jects; this can easily be car- 
ried out. 

«f) Social insight; this entails 
a knowledge of industrial and 
economic worth. 

‘The curriculum for industrial Arts 
and Crafts is necessarily elastic. It 
does not aim to establish a particu- 
lar course in clay, cardboard, raffia, 
woodwork, metal work plastics or 
home mechanics but welcomes the 


use of all available materials. 
SE SETS) 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


Senior Language 
MISS C. MALONEY 


Senior St. Patrick’s Party 

One Aacdemic senior class pre- 
pared for our senior party before 
it was held in our school auditorium 
on the tenth of March, at seven 


thirty. Miss Van Allen was in charge 
of the decorating. | 


In the auditorium there were love- 
ly shamrock decorations with green 
and white streamers, two huge imi- 
tation Irish hats and baloons at the 
two front corners, Several shamrocks 
were pinned on the stage curtains 
and more were scotch taped on the 
walls. 

For a few days before the party 
we had practiced new square dances 
taught by Miss Maloney. 

In the breakdown we learned the 
“Do—si—do" or “Dos—a—dos” on 
the corner. It is French and means 
Back-to-back, The new change was 
Allemande left with your oppostet, 
(Go left hand), Allemande right with 
your own swing, swing your oppo- 
site, swing your own. 

At the start of the party on the 
night of March the tenth we first 
had a Paul Jones dance. The boys 
went right round in a circle in front 
of us. The lights signalled. When 
the boy stood in front of the girl, he 
had to dance wth her. We danced 
several waltzes. 

The third dance was a Square 
Dance, in two parts (a) Three by 
Three with a Polka Whirl (b) break- 
down. Then the boys had a broom 
tag. When one of them held the 
broom, he gave it to my partner and 
danced with me. My former partner 
had to look for a girl for himself. 
Billy Wilks was the last person hold- 
ing the broom so he won a prize. 


For the elimination dance Wil- 
fred Saumure and Donna Roult won 
the prize, Before that there was a 
crowd dancing the waltz but the 
couples were gradually eliminated. 
Miss Cass was in charge of the slide 
projector; Mr. L. Morrison was in 
charge of the music, and Mrs. A. 
Wannamaker was in charge of the 
prizes. 

We enjoyed the second square 
dance—"Dip and Dive." There were 
eight sets with four couples In each. 

The cirls also had a tag dance. It 
was a lemon dance. One girl held 
the lemon, which she gave to a bo} 
partner and then she danced with 
that boy. The girl who held the le- 
mon had to look for o boy for her- 
self and did the same. The last per- 
son who had the lemon was Sheil- 
agh Kerr. She won the prize. 


At eight forty-five we had re- 
freshments consisting of ice-cream, 
a cup cake and orange freshie. 
Lunch was in change of Mrs. Ryan 
and her committee alded by Mrs. 
M. L. Quinn. 


The students enjoyed another 
square dance of two changes: (a) 
Down the centre and cut off six, etc. 
(b) Allemande left with your oppos- 
ite, Allemande right with your own, 


At the beginning the multipli- 
cation dance there & couple 
dancing a Fox Trot in the centre of 
the auditorium. Soon the lights 
signalled and the couple separated 
and chose other partners. The num- 
ber of couples gradually multiplied. 


Again we had a square dance. 
“Lady around Lady.” All the square 
dances were in the charge of Miss 
Maloney. She called off for them. * 


The last dance was “The Conga” 
led by Miss Chapelle. We enjoyed 
following her in a long line, around 
the room. We counted by four, and 
on the last number, we hopped. 

After the dances were over, Mr. 
Demeza presented the prizes to the 
winners. Each one got a box of cho- 
colates, 


After the “Home Waltz", we all 


«sang the National Anthem. The love- 


ly party ended at ten-fifteen. 
—Mary Chong, G.C. 


MR. J. BOYD 


Our Trip to Toronto 

On March 12 at 3:30 in the after- 
noon the Junior girls’ basketball 
team went in Rawon's bus with tea- 
chers, Miss Chapelle, Mr. and Mrs. 

* Demeza. Mr. Gorddh took movies of 
the Junior girls. As the bus started 
away with us, we waved our hands 
to the boys and girls. On the bus, we 
all sang and were happy. 

when we arrived at Oshawa, we 
went to the cafeteria of the Y¥.W.C.A. 
and had a delicious supper. After 
half an hour, we left Oshawa to be 
{n Toronto at elght-thirty in the ev- 
ening. We stayed in the King Ed- 
ward Hotel for one day. I met my 
mother, sister and her boy friend. 
‘They were waiting for me when I 
went to the hotel. The bell boy car- 
ried the suitcases, so we followed 
him up the elevator to the sixth floor. 
‘The bell boy unlocked the door. We 
were all surprised that we had a 
television set, and we were anxious 
to watch the T.V. We had adjoining 
rooms with a bath. Some teachers 
came to visit us in our room for a 
while. Later, we watched television. 
We saw wrestling. Mrs. Ryan gave 
us chocolate bars to eat. When we 
felt drowsy, we went to bed. 

Next morning we woke up at six 
forty-five. I turned the radio on. We 
liked to Usten to the music. When 
we were dressed, we went down the 
elevator to have breakfast. After 
breakfast Mr, Demeza gave us each 
one dollar. It was from the teach- 
ers. 

It was windy outside but we went 
downtown to shop with Miss Chap- 
elle ond Mrs. Ryan. We went up 
Yonge Street. We bought lovely pre- 
sents for ourselves. We all enjoyed 
shopping around Simpson's and Ea- 
ton’s. After shopping, we had a good 
lunch in the King Edward Hotel. 
Later we went in the Rawson bus 
along Danforth Avenue and then the 
bus turned at Greenwood Ave. to the 
Danforth Technical School. We were 
excited, 

Many people were watching us 
play against Midland. We played very 
hard and well but our team lost. The 
score was thirty-eight to fifteen. One 
Midland player was very tall, six 
feet three inches. She stood under 
the basket and scored thirty-four 
points. Our team was disappointed 
that we lost the game but It was al- 
right. We watched Trenton play a 
game for a while. 

We went into a part of a restau- 
rant named “Diana Sweets” on 
Bloor St., W., but it was filled with 
people. We then went into a din- 
ing room and two walters put many 
small tables together so we had one 
large table. We had a_ delicious 
supper of chicken, fried potatoes, 
lettuce, tomatoes, peas, strawberry 
tce-cream, milk, or tea and some 
other food. Mr. Demeza ate with us. 
He sat at the head of the table and 
the girls were on both sides. He was 
Just Ike a father with a big family. 

After we had eaten, we went back 
to watch the girls play basketball 
again. We cheered for Trenton. The 
score was tied. At 9.00 p.m. we went 
mae on the bus and left for Belle- 
ville, 

Mr. Demeza told us that he had 
4 treat for us. Dr. Tennent paid 
for sundaes for us in Port Hope. 
Thad butterscotch ice-cream. It was 
food! Yum! 

In the bus Sarah talked to Mr. 
and Mrs. Demeza and thanked them 
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fora very good time and the dell- 
cious food in Toronto, 

‘We arrived at OSD. at 12:35 
Sunday_morning. We all miss Tor- 
onto because there we had lots of 
fun, shopping around at Simpson's 
and Eaton’s, watching the television, 
meeting our parents and doing other 
things. 

I had a swell time in Toronto. 


—Jeannette Masc! 4A, Sr, 
——— $ 


The Baptist Church Party 
Last Saturday, February 27th, in 
the evening, the girls and boys who 
attend the Baptist Church went there 
for a party. Five men took us in 
their cars at seven-twenty p.m, Mr. 
Gordon went to the party in the 
Baptist Church also Mr. Demeza and 
his wife came therg,too. \ 

We played gamés. We had a po- 
tato on a plate and had to race with 
the plate and the potato on our 
heads. We had a musical chair game. 
We undid a parcel which was tied 
with a string. We took off the papers, 
until the parcel got smaller and 
smaller. At last, when we finished, 
we got some candy. We had to carry 
a ping-pong ball on a spoon. Then 
we had a fishing pole game. It was 
fun, I won a powder puff. Some of 
the girls won face powder and small 
packages of kleenex. The boys won 
pens and some candy too. Mr. Dem- 
eza had a fish pole and he won @ 
package of peanuts and a bar. It 
was so much fun. 

After a while we sat on chairs 
and we had movies. We had three 
films, Mr. Gordon chose some of the 
pupils and me to sing, “Jesus Loves 
Me.” Then Robert Reld and I sang. 
“Who Made the Ocean Earth and 
Sky,” and some of the pupils sang 
“God, Our Loving Father.” 

Then we had our lunch of sand- 
wiches, cookies, ice-cream sundaes, 
some candy and we drank hot choco- 
late and tea. Robert Reid made a 
speech to the people. We had lots 
of fun at the party. We came home 
from the party. We enjoyed our- 
selves. —Margaret Kirkness, 4A. 


The Presbyterian Church 
Party 
On Saturday afternoon, March 13 
at 245 p.m., we left school in the 
bus. We arrived at the Presbyter- 
jan church at 3.00 p.m. 


Each boy and girl put a shamrock 
with his name on it on the front of 
his clothes. We talked for a while. 
We waited for the boys to come from 
the movies. There were about thir- 
teen women and Rev. Hornsby 
and his grand-daughter watching 
the boys and girls play- games. 

We had different games. One was 
called, “Irish Stew." We had to find 
how many and what kind of vege- 
tables went into the stew. The pup- 
{ls had names on their shoulders and 
sometimes they would not let us see 
the names of the vegetables. They 
were hiding the names. I found out 
all the names of the vegetables and 
came first. I won a pencil. Three 
boys won, too. , 

‘We lined up in four rows and each 
had a straw and had to hold our 
breath and get the green shamrock 
on the straw. We had to carry it to 
our line and later returned it to the 
same chair. 

Next was a potato race. We had 
our two legs together and held the 
potato down at our ankles and pass- 
ed it to the other person’s legs. 

When ‘we finished the many new 
games some of the boys and girls 
moved the chairs and made a circle. 


One woman gave us napkins. Rev. 
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Hornsby said a prayer. Then David 
Elliott. carried “Cokes” and gave 
them to the boys and girls. We had 
lunch. The refreshments were hot 
dogs with mustard, relish or chill- 
sauce, many different iced cakes, 
cookies and ice-cream. 

When we finished the lunch, we 
played with balloons and talked with 
the women. Then we thanked Rev. 
and Mrs. Hornsby and the other wo- 
men for giving us the party. 

We put on our coats and waited 
for the bus to come. We arrived back 
at the O.S.D. at 5.30 p.m. We had 
@ good time at the church party. 

—Doreen Brown, 4A. 


The girls and boys who were at 
the party were: Evelyn Caldwell, 
Elaine Carlyle, Joan Cullen, Lois 
McNaught, Carol McLeod, Linda 
Miller, Lois Smith, Laura Wallace, 
Betty Williams, Barbara Young, Ger- 
aldine O'Dell, Harry Bell, Harold 
Bradley, Henry Defer, Robert Eb- 
ersole, David Elliot, Donald Emman, 
Bruce Eynon, John Fossum, William 
Gardner, Peter Grant, James Hen- 
derson, Robert Hillman, David Hun- 
ter, Peter Morden, Norman Roggie 
and Jackie Wales. 


——— 
A Trip to Hamilton 
On Friday afternoon, March 


twenty-sixth at two o'clock, the 
O.8.D, boys’ volleyball team left 
their classrooms to go to the school 
bus. It took us to the railway sta- 
tion. Mr. Demeza went there too. 
Mr. Vader and Mr. Boyd went 
with us. Before we got on the train, 
Mr. Demeza took a picture of us. 
‘We saw some prisoners with hand- 
cuffs on one hand joining one boy 
to another boy. The train left Belle- 
ville at 2.40 p.m, and we waved 
our hands to Mr. Demeza. On the 
train Mr. Vader gave each boy a 
dollar. It was given to us by the 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Vader 
gave us a box of peanuts. On the 
box it said, “Good Luck to O.S.D. 
from Mrs. Quinn.” I put a table 
between two seats and we played 
a game. It was “hang-man. A news 
agent came and I asked him if he 
had any playing cards and he said 
that he had some. I bought. them 
and David Elliot, Billy Hemphill, 
Robert Hillman and I started to 
play “Donkey Tail,” a card game. 
Robert lost all the games. We. got 
to Toronto Union Station. A‘ con- 
ductor helped us to transfer to an- 
other train. We went on the se- 
cond train. We got a table and 
played cards again. Robert was still 
losing all the games. Then we chat- 
ted for a while. 

We arrived at Hamilton about, 
7.30 p.m. Four boys and Mr. Boyd 
went to the taxi and three boys, 
Mr. Vader and I went to another 
taxi. We drove to the Royal Con- 
naught Hotfl. The taxis were the 
same company but the prices were 
different. That was funny. Mr. Va- 
der went to the clerk to get three 
rooms. A bell boy took us to the 
eighth floor. Four boys went to a 
room. David, Billy, Robert and I 
went to another room and found 
that there was a television set. Mr. 
Vader and Mr. Boyd went to another 
room. Four boys and the two tea- 
chers had no television. We took off 
our coats and rested for a few min- 
utes. 

‘Then we’ went back to the main 
floor on the elevator and we went 
to a dining room. We sat on chairs 
at a round table. We had tomato 
Juice or fruit cocktail, half a spring 
chicken with tomato sauce, peas, 
corn, French fried potatoes and -ve- 


getables, a dessert and we drank 


chocolate milk, milk or tea. We stay- 
ed at table for about one and a half 
hours, I went to see Gordie Howe and 
Marcel Pronovost and I asked these 
Detroit hockey players for their 
autographs. We went on the elevator 
to my room and we watched televi- 
ston. It was about wrestling and box- 
ing. Then we went to sleep on our 
comfortable bed. 

The next morning, we woke up 
and got dressed. David went to get 
a morning paper and we read. We 
waited until Mr. Vader and Mr. 
Boyd got up. They got up and we all 
went to the mainjfloor: David and I 
used the stairs apa the other boys 
used the elevator. They gote there 
earlier than we. We went to the 
Towne Room for breakfast. I had 
French toast with syrup and drank 
hot chocolate for my breakfast. After 
breakfast we went out for a walk 
around the stores. I met my father, 
mother, my brother, Jack and his 
pal, Bob. I went shopping with Jack 
and Bob for half an hour. I went 
back to the hotel and got almost all 
the Detroit players’ autographs, We 
had dinner. The teachers’ just came 
to the hotel after we had finished 
our dinner. 


We got ready and picked up our 
baggage and we went to the taxis. 
The taxis drove us to the gymnas- 
tum of McMaster University. We 
changed into our gymnasium uni- 
forms. We practised playing volley- 
ball for a few minutes to warm up. 
My parents came. The speaker (said 
that all coaches-were to go to a 
room and talk about the new rules. 


They came out and told all the play-" 


ers that they could not hit the ball 
with thelr hands open. The games 
started. The O.S.D. played volleyball 
against Ridgeway. O.G,D. won with 
a score of fifteen to eleven. Then 
we went to another court to play 
against East Elgin but they defeat- 
ed us easily with a score of fifteen 
to one. We rested for fifteen minutes 
and played against ‘Bracebridge and 
we won again fifteen to seven. Dunn- 
ville played against us and we walk- 
ed over them easily with a score 
of fifteen to four in favour of O.S.D. 
We rested for another fifteen min- 
utes then we played against Ottawa, 
last year's champions. It,was a hard 
game. After fifteen minutes was 
over the buzzer sounded and the 
score was twelve to eleven for O.S.D. 


Then we played against East Elgin 


for a best two oft of three games, 


and there would be no time limit. 
We played for fifteen points. In the 
first game they were too strong for 
our team and beat us with a score 
of fifteen to two. In the second game 
our team rallied strongly. The score 
was about~ thirteen to seven for 
OS.D. East Elgin’s coach called 
time-out and told his boys to steady 
themselves and they caught up to 
our boys with a score of thirteen 
to thirteen and then beat us. They 
won the championship. 

After the games were over our 
boys had showers and hurried to the 
cafe where we had roast beef for 
supper. My brother, Jack was talk- 
ing with the O.S.D. boys at the 
table. We hurried to the station in 
the taxis and we got there in time. 
We went on the train and left Ham- 
ilton at 7.05 p.m. Some boys slept 
on the train. We transferred {rom 
one train to another at the Union 
Station, Toronto. We arrived in 
Belleville at 12 o'clock midnight. I 
went to bed at nearly one o'clock 
the next morning. I was tired. 

I enjoyed the trip to Hamilton 
and I had very good meals. Oh Boy! 
I wish I could go there again. 


—Robert Reld, 4A. 


A Trip to Buffalo 
Once Aunt Teresa, Aunt Mary, 


. take me to Buffalo. Mother told me 
that my Aunt Teresa would take me 
to Buffalo with her. Aunt Teresa 
and Aunt Mary stayed witth us for 
two days. Aunt Teresa, Aunt Mary 
and my family went to see Uncle 
Lex and Uncle Wilfred. My sister. 
my two cousins Joan and Connie, 
and I played outside. We had a good 
time. My sister and I sept at Aunt 
Teresa's house. My mother, dad and 
Bill slept at Aunt Mary's house. We 
woke up and made the beds. We had 
breakfast. My mother and dad, Un- 
cle Fred and Bill went back home. 
At 10 o'clock my two Aunts and 
two Uncles and I’ went to Buffalo. 
It is a very large city and many 
people live there. Aunt Teresa, 
Aunt Mary and I went shopping. 
We were very tired walking around. 
We looked for cabins. At last we 
found a cabin. It was a lovely cab- 
in. We went shopping again. Then 
we went to a cafe for dinner. We 
had potatoes, meat, peas, buns, 
cherry pie and tea. Uncle Wilfred 
took us to the cabin. We stayed in 
Buffalo for three days. Aunt Teresa 
and Aunt Mary bought many things. 
A man talked with Uncle Lex and 
Uncle Wilfred and he took us to a 
hotel. We drank fresh pop. Then 
we went to see the car races. Aunt 
Teresa and I laughed because the 
wheel fell off one car. We thanked 
the man for taking us to the races. 
We went to Niagara Falls and we 
saw the water falling over the high 
rocks. The Falls were very beautiful. 
Then, we went to Aunt Teresa's 
house. About 2 o'clock, my mother, 
my sister, Marie, Bill and Uncle 
Fred came for us and asked me if 
I had a good time. I told them that 
i had a good time with them. 
Catherine McDonald, 4A. 


A Picnic 

Last summer Norine and I help- 
ed my mother to make egg sand- 
wiches. Norine made some salmon 
sandwiches too. I got my mother’s 
basket and we put the lunch in it. 
; My father came home. I was happy 
to see him. We saw Irene's two lit- 
tle boys coming to see us. They had 

beautiful shirts and pants. 
Mother, daddy, Norine, Tom, 
Tlene’s two little boys and I got on 
% the bus. We went to Central Park 
for a picnic. I saw Betty and Elgin 
walking on the road. Many little 
children had ice cream and pop. 
They were very happy. The ice 
cream, pop, and hot dogs were free. 
I gave my mother and Aunt Fretta 
some ice cream. Many people watch- 
ed the little girls and boys racing 
on the field. I saw Bonnie win the 
first race. A man gave Bonnie twenty 
cents. She was very happy. Tom, 
Gay, Wynne and I swam and played 
tag. We had lots of fun. I helped a 
woman to put many paper plates 
on the tables. She thanked me very 
much. We had salmon and egg 
sandwiches, meat, potatoes, hot dogs, 
cheese, ice cream and cakes for 


lunch. I saw a beautiful radio, a!points. We were all very happy. Bob 


8 |prizes. My father and ‘mother did 
Rinot win. My father bought some 
@|cakes for my mother. We saw some 
%|men having a tug-of war. We saw 
Risome women throwing eggs. Many 
$| people Isughed at them. We played 


Uncle Lex and Uncle Wilfred came 
to see us in Ingersoll. Aunt Teresa 
told my mother that she wanted to 
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went to Buffalo for the swimming 
races. He tied one race. He broke a 
record. Bob swims at Western Un- 
iversity. —Bruce Eynon 2A. 
A Picnic at Sandusky 

Last summer, motlier and I went 
in a big boat to Sandusky. Aunt 
Eileen, Uncle-Kelth, Ricky and Caryl 
came to see mother and me. Uncle 
Keith works in a store and has a 
little boat for people. Before Uncle 
Keith's family moved to Sandusky 
from Pelee Island. I saw Aunt Eil- 
een’s house. I went into the house. I 
sald, “Oh that is very nice", Ricky 
said to me, “come in please”. Ricky 
told’me that on Sunday afternoon 
we would to go Point Cedar for a 
picnic and the State Fair. I told her 
that I would like to go for a picnic 
and see the state fair. She asked me 
if I could swim I told her that I had 
a bathing suit at home. I told Eileen 
that I wanted to see the television. 
Aunt Eileen put on the television. 
I watched it for a long time. After 
supper I went to bed. J 

Sunday afternoon we went to 
Point Cedar. I saw Uncle Keith 
driving his boat. Then we went for 
a walk. I had an orange, apple, 
sandwiches and gum. At night we 
returned at Sandusky. I had a good 
time. —Mary Ann Oare 2A. 


lamp, meat and a roast pan for 


many -games and had s very good 
time. - —Eugene Hales, 4A. 


A Trip to Bracebridge 
Last summer my dad told me 
that we were going to Bracebridge 
on July 6. My mother, daddy, his 
brother and I had a holiday. My dad 
drove the car with the trailer about 
300 miles to Bracebridge. My family 
went to see my friends in Graven- 
hearst. We then went to the lake 
near Bracebridge. I helped my dad 
to put the trailer in the field. We 
went downtown. My mother bought 
some food for our dinner. My dad 
and I went to fish at Bracebridge 
Falls. He didn’t catch a fish. He 
told me that he would go to fish 
early the next morning. We had a 
good time on our holiday. I helped 
him to make a camp outside. 

My mother and dad slept in the 
camp. Wayne and I slept in the 
trailer. It was quite cold every day. 
We stayed in Bracebridge about 
1’ weeks. My dad and I went fish- 
ing every day at the Lake. He got a 
big fish about 12 inches long. I got 
two baby fish. 

Another day my family went for 
a trip to Huntsville, Port Carling, 
Bala and Gravenhurst. The people 
had a holiday in Port Carling. They 
went on a big ship. Wayne went to 
swim in the Lake. I didn’t go to 
swim because I was afraid. 

Monday, July 13, early in the 
morning. I helped my dad to take the 
trailer and car and clean up the 
camp ground. We drove back home 
to Lakeview. We had a good time 
on our holiday. Many friends came 
to our house and asked us about our 
holiday. —Gordon Henshaw 4A. 


The Muskrat 

One day I went for a walk around 
the school at 3:20 o’ clock. I saw 
some men near the bake shop. I 
looked down the window hole and 
I saw a muskrat. Then I ran to Mr. 
Hodgson's shop. I asked Mr. Hodgson 
if he had a box. Mr. Hodgson said, 
“No, I haven't one”. So he gave 
me a pail. Then I ran back to the 
bake shop. I put on a pair of oven 
mitts. I lifted the muskrat up and 
gave it a good slap on its face. I 
told the muskrat not to bite me. I 
took it in the pail to the shop. 

Mr. Hodgson wrote a note to Mr. 
Demeza about the muskrat. Mr. 
Hodgson gave me an apple. I thank- 
ed him for the apple. 

Next morning Mr. Hodgson made 
a wire cage for the muskrat. We 
took it into the school. The teachers 
told me that I was a brave boy. All 
the children saw the muskrat. They 
asked me if it bit me. It was not 
afraid of us. It ate some apples 

One afternoon Mr. Hodgson let it 
go near the bay. It was a young 
muskrat. Its fur was soft and 
brown. Its tail had no fur on It. 
—Norman Roggle, 2A. 


Our Picnic at the Lake 

My family, a friend and I went in 
the car for a picnic at the lake last 
summer. We took a nice lunch. I 
told mother that I wanted to swim 
so she said all right. I ran to the 
lake and I could swim. Then my 
father, a man and I played ball in 
the water. I didn't catch the ball. 
My father caught the ball. After a- 
while I was hungry so we came to 
the car for our lunch. We sat on the 
grass. My family and friends ate our 
lunch. We had sandwiches, pop, pot- 
ato salad and meat for lunch. 

After awhile I went to the lake to 
swim again. We swam and played in 
the water. Then I came back to the 
car. Our friends and we went back 
home. I had a good time at our pic- 
nic. Beth Wright 2A. 


My Holidays at North Bay 

One day my mother, Kathy, Mary, 
Daddy and I went for a drive to 
North Bay. My father asked a man 
if he had a cabin. The man asked 
him how many were in his family. 
Kathy told him that there were five 
in our family. Mary and I went to 
look in the store. We stayed at the 
cabin that night. 

At night Daddy, Mary, Kathy and 
I went swimming near North Bay. I 
had a sore leg. I went to bed ot one 
o'clock. Mary and Kathy went to the 
movies in North Bay. It was called, 
“Small Town Girl.” My Daddy went 
to Levack because he wanted to work 
at the mine. Kathy got a letter from 
her father. Daddy said that he would 
go to the cabin on Thursday after- 
noon. Mother was very very sick. She 
had a headache. We went back to 
Levack. Billy's Wenda was very 
happy to see him. My dog had a 
sore leg because Wenda hit it. 
—Billy O'Neill, 2A. 


My Holiday at Home 

One day my mother, Dad, Bever- 
ley and I went to see the swimming 
races at Hamilton. Bob, Bev and 1 
raced. Bev got three firsts. Bob got 
four firsts and two seconds. I got 
two firsts and three seconds. A man 
talked about swimming. He told Bob, 
Bey, John Thompson another boy 
and I to come up. He gave me a 
crest. He gave Bob and Bev cups and 
he gave the other boys a pin. Two 
men took our pictures for the news- 
paper. I was very excited. I went to 
swim at the Y. M.-C. A. 

Mother gave me the newspaper 
about the swim. I got 348 points. Bey 
got 465 points and Bob got 697 


T caught three lttle ny 
8 carp. We went to a river nea 
Brantford. I did not swim. Rober 
and Keith got four clams. Robert 
Keith and I threw stones ih the ri. 
ver. Keith, Robert and I climbed 
up a tree. I saw Brian's fathers 
boat on the river. Father caughi 
some fish. We had a good time. 
—John Wright, 24, 


A Trip to Muskoka 

Last summer we had a holiday for 
& week. My sister, her husband, some 
friends and I went for a trip in the 
car. Fred drove until about 7:30 
0° clock. We went to a cafe for lunch. 
I had potato chips and a bottle of 
coca cola. We went in the car again, 
I was tired. I slept in the car. We 
came to Muskoka near Gravenhurst, 
We went to a camp about 1:30 
o” clock. I went to bed about 1:45 
0° clock. 

In the morning I got up and ate 
my breakfast. I put on my bathing 
suit, Marilyn, two girl friends and 
I went for a ride in the row boat. 
Then I went to swim with a big ball. 
I swam under the water. I played 
“Tag ball”. We had lots of fun. 

I liked my holiday. I want to go 
to Muskoka again next summer. 

—Geraldine O'Dell 24 


A Trip to Detroit 

Last summer my family and I 
went for a trip to Detroit. Detroit 
is in U. S. A. Daddy gave a man one 
dollar. We went under the river, We 
went through a tunnel. 

In the morning we went to the 
zoo. We saw many animals, snakes, 
birds and fish at the zoo. 

Then we went to our friend's 
home to sleep there. We shook 
hands with our friends. My family 
and our friends talked for a long 
time. 

Then we went for a ride in our 
friends’ car to look at the beautiful 
houses. 

In the morming we went to a 
Museum. We saw many old cars and 
other old things. We had a good 
trip. —Larry Jakeman 2A. 


Painting the Gym 

Some men were painting the boys’ 
dressing room in the gym. The walls 
are yellow and the doors and win- 
dows are blue. They are very pretty 
Blue and yellow are O.S.D. colours. 
The men are putting new showers 
in the gym too\We shall have the 

new showers in ril perhaps. 
—Larry Armes, 2A. 


My Dog 

My dog's name is Trixie. I like 
my dog because it is very cute. I 
bought a dog chain for it. It did 
not jump over the fence. I was not 
cross with it. I told Trixie not to run 
away on the road. Perhaps o car 
might kill him. I fought with him 
for fun. Allen laughed at him. 

My dog is black and white with 9 
little brown on its head. 

I gave Trixie a bath and he was 
clean. He ran into the house and 
went under the stove because it was 
warm there. I did not find him. 
Father found him. I was happy. He 
Jumped at me. Trixie likes to eat 
milk and he is two years old. When 
I came to school, I sald Good-bye 
to Trixie. Trixie was very lonesome. 

—Kenneth Yates, 3A. 


0.S.D. Students Display 
Attractive Art Work, 
Leather Handicraft 
A lovely display of student art 
and handicraft by the pupils of the 
ontario School for the Deaf has been 
on display for several days at the 
McCarthy Theatre. 


Among the” large variety shown 
are olls, depicting fantasy painting, 
in strokes and sworls, resembling 
marble, in gorgeous colors, eye-ca~ 
tehing and intriguing, landscapes 
realistic and colorful; posters, bear- 
ing the legend: “Protect your Child,” 
drawings in mature study; paste 
patterns for book covers; and a case 
of leather handicraft. 


LOVELY WINTER SCENE 

‘There were two large murals, one 
depicting a lovely winter scene, 
showing snow-covered mountains in 
the distance, with—tall evergreens 
and a bridge in the foreground, and 
children skiing down ‘a gentle slope, 
the whole backed by a dun-colored 
sky, which was most pleasing with 
Its crystal clearness and human in- 
terest, The other was of Autumn, 
the sky a golden glow, sinking be- 
hind the Ittle red home, with a 
foreground depicting a leafless tree 
having @ ttle squirrel all curled up 
for his long nap. This also was well 
done, with colors and subject mat- 
ter corresponding to the season It 
wished to show. 


The posters were of several differ- 
ent kinds, but all dealing with the 
idea of fire hazard; one showed a 
smoke filled room, with flames, and 
two children being rescued by the 
distraught mother “Burning Leaves” 
was another, which by picture bore 
out the old Chinese adage: “One 
picture is worth a 1000 words.” This 
showed the ideal way in which to dis- 
pose of dead leaves by placing them 
in a wired receptacle. Human inter- 
est centered around the little lad, 
who was attired as fireman, his hose 
and reel wagon, who came rushing 
to the scene of the blaze, accompa- 
nied by his little terrier. 


TO THE RESCUE 

Another poster was that of fire- 
men pouring streams of water upon 
a tall tenement or factory building 
from whose windows flames were 
bursting; while still others showed 
a room with a blazing cot, and fire- 
men to the rescue of the children, 
one belng carried down the ladder, 
and one being led to safety by an- 
other fireman. 


The poster depicting "Poor Wiring” 
was exceptionally well thought out. 
This showed the father sitting in 
his easy chair, reading the evening 
paper, with several sections being 
scattered carelessly around the base 
of the tall floor lamp, and near the 
outlet plug, quite oblivious to the 
slowly smoldering flame underneath 
the papers. That of the smoker who 
had fallen asleep with a lighted cl- 
garet, wos thought-provoking, and 
a lesson. to many of what a tiny 
spark may do. 
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One intriguing cut-out picture was 
most life-like, showing the assem- 
bling of the birds prior to their 
southern migration. Here were many 
‘varieties, all in black, some looked 
like starlings, while others were trim 
like the sleek blackbirds, all .roost- 
ing on the telephone wires; a picture 
most have seen, and yet not seen. 

The “Wild Geese in Flight” was 
shown in close-up with. all their 
lovely markings, and also there was 
the long, ‘V’ formation, all of which 
made a pretty picture against the 
deep blue of the sky background. 

Other pictures ,showed fields in 
autumn, with nice cloud effects, the 
mauve color of the plowed ground 
‘and distant: hills, All of which spoke 
of the inate love of nature these 
Uttle children 4 
LEATHER DaeLay 

Beside the above mentioned pic- 
tures, the alcove had a fine show- 
ing of loose-leaf notebook covers, 
displaying the color effects achieved 
by olls and other mediums, and a 
case full of beautifully designed 
leather craft, incuding bill folds, 
coin purses, comb cases, ornate lea- 
ther belts showing a succession of 
rabbits; wallets, all of which had 
nicely laced edges, elther of leather 
thongs or colored cord. A fawn color- 
ed leather bookmark was executed 
by a series of holes held together 
by the remaining leather. 

One must not forget the lovely 
and colorful fantasy designs which 
were gorgeous in the clear crispness 
of their greens, mauves, crimsons 
and yellows — a delight to the eye 
in their attractive turns and twists. 
Nor the beautifully colored and 
drawn Monarch butterflies and birds. 

Once again the students of the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf bring 
credit to their teachers and to them- 
selves in this fine exhibition of what 
skilful fingers, backed by willing 
minds, can do. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer, March 
25, 1954. 


Association Meeting 

The March meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of teachers and instructors 
was held in the school auditorium 
on Thursday. March 25. 

Miss G. Dillion welcomed Miss E. 
Nufse and Miss! V. Handley, who 
were former teachers at O.S.D. The 
minutes of a previous meeting were 
read and adopted. 

Mr. J. Hodgson lead the group in 
the singing of several Irish songs. 
and Miss M. L. Tobin accompanied 
him at the plano. 

Miss C. Maloney gave two hu- 
morous readings.,,,which were en- 
Joyed by all the members. Miss M. 
‘A. Rutherford gave a travelogue of 
her trip to Mexico and showed sildes. 

Miss G. Legault thanked the 
teachers who took part in the meet- 
ing, on behalf of the members. 

Following the singing of the Nat- 
{onal Anthem the meeting was 
adjorned. —M. A. Rutherford. 


Other scenes were of various in- : 


teresting topics; the making of a 
showman, by two little children; a 
country hamlet showing the station, 
the long, telephone-lined road: hills 
and trees, with the station master’s 
little red house, a scene possibly 
most familiar to the little would-be 
artist. 

There was a series of black and 
white designs showing a swan; amid 
a swirl of design work; Tom, Tom, 
the Piper's son and many others, 
delicately executed and fanciful and 
delightfully graceful. 


East Elgin 


to 
in Finals of O.F.S.A.A. 


O.S.D. Loses 


Tournament 

On Friday, March 26, eight boys, 
Mr. Boyd and I caught the “2:40 
train” to Hamilton, We arrived in 
Hamilton at 7:00 P.M. and went to 
to the Royal Connaught Hotel and 
checked in. 


Volleyball 


At eight o'clock we dined in the 
‘Wedgeroom of the hotel. Everyone 
enjoyed the meal. About nine-thirty 
we went to our rooms and watched 
T.V. for an hour. By ten-forty-five 
everyone was tucked in bed. 

Nine a.m. Saturday found us at 
our breakfast in the Towne Room. 
From there we went to see the sights 
of Hamilton and were back to, the 
hotel at eleven for an early lunch. 

The Detroit Red Wings hockey 
team were: staying at the same 
‘hotel; most of the boys were success- 
ful in getting their autographs. 

In our first game we played Ridge- 
way and we came out victorious, the 
score being, O.8.D. 15, Ridgeway 11. 

The second game was played with 
East Elgin and they beat us 15 to 1. 

In the third game, with Brace- 
bridge we again won, winning 15 to 
q 
In the fourth game we beat Dunn- 
ville 15 to 4. 

The fifth and important game we 
met Ottawa, Ottawa had lost only 
one game the same as O.S.D. We 
had to win this game to make the 
finals. Ottawa had won the tourna- 
ment in 1953 and hoped to win in 
1954, It was a very close game with 
first one then the other taking the 
lead. O.S.D. won the game by the 
score of 12 to ll. 

We made the finals! East Elgin 
hhad a very well balanced team and 
had won every game thus far, In 
the first final game our boys could- 
n't seem to work together and were 
beaten 15 to 2. The second game was 
very much different, O.S.D. lead 
throughout the game until the last 
moments when East Elgin made a 
final bid and brought the score to 
15 to 13 in favour of East Elgin. 

Perhaps another year may see 
O.S.D. coming home the champions. 
This is the first time that a team 
from this district has made the fin- 
als, . 

‘After the finals we showered and 
hurried downtown for supper, then 
started our long train ride back to 
Belleville. We arrived at the school 
shortly after midnight tired and 
sorry we did not bring the champion- 
ship with us. 


O.S.D. Volleyball Team 

Reaches Tourney Final 

The boys’ volleyball team from 
the Ontario School for thé Deaf, re- 
presenting the Bay of Quinte Dis- 
trict in the fourth annual volleyball 
tournament sponsored by the Ont- 
ario Federation of School Athletic 
Association at McMaster University 
in Hamilton on Saturday, won its 
way into the finals against the team 
from East Elgin High School. Ayl- 
mer. In the four years of the tourn- 
ment this is the first year that a 
Quinte ,District team has reached 
the finkls. 

Six teams from Group B high 
schools (schools with an enrollment 
of under 250 boys) from all across 
Southern Ontario were entered in 
the round robin tournament. Besides 
the O.S.D. and East Elgin entries, 
other schools entered in the B group 


were: Bracebridge High School, Ott- 
awa High School of Commerce, 
‘Dunnville High School and Ridge- 
way High School. 

‘The schedule was a round robin 
draw with each team meeting every 
other team once and the top two 
teams meeting in a best two-out- 
of-three games playoff. 

In round robin play the O.S.D. de- 
feated four schools by the following 
scores: Ridgeway, 15-11: Brace 
bridge, 15-7; Dunnville 15-4; and 
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Ottawa, 12-11. Their closet battle 
was against the Ottawa boys who 
lost only to East Elgin who defeated 
were last year's champions. O.S.D. 
all other teams and swamped O.8.D. 
15-1, to win first place with five 
wins and no losses. 


COP SECOND SPOT 

O8.D.'s four wins copped second 
spot for the deaf boys and earned 
for them the ‘right to play off again- 
st East Elgin. 


The first playoff game was almost 
@ repetition of the earlier game bet- 
ween O.S.D. and East Elgin, and 
East Elgin pe by a score of 15 to 
2; The OSD. boys ralligd strongly 
in the second game, however, and 
ran up an 11 to 6 lead before the 
East Elgin coach called time to ste- 
ady his boys. Slowly they caught the 
OS.D. lads, tied the score 13 to 13, 
and went on to win 15 to §3, to make 
it two straight wins for the cham- 
pionship, leaving the O.S.D. boys 
in the runner-up position. 

OSD, players were — David 
Elliot, (captain); Andre Bourget, 
Jarvis Carey, Burton Foster, Billy 
Hemphill, Robert Hillman, Peter. 
Klym, and Robert Reid. 

The team was in charge of Mr. 
Elgin Vader, coach, Mr. John Boyd 
and Mr. J. G. Demeza, superinten- 
dent. A number of other staff mem- 
bers and relatives of the boys tra- 
velled to Hamilton to support the 
team. —The Ontario Intelligencer, 
March 30, 1954. . 
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Girls’ Sports 3 
Miss B. CHAPELLE 
a a a a 


House League Basketball 
Results 

During the basketball season all 
the girls, both Intermediate and Se- 
nior played Hdbse League Basket- 
ball. The final games took place in 
the second week of March, The com; 
petion was very keen and the results 
are as follows: 

Intermediate Championship 
Team: Marlene Caldwell ‘capt.), 
Patsy Bishop, Evelyn Caldwell, Lyla 
Garnett, Beth Moore, Laura Wallace, 
Pat VanAlistyne, Shirley DeWolfe, 
Diane Warlow. Senior Champion- 
ship Team:,;June Bailey (capt), 
Mary Chong. Diane Moon, Lillian 
Kluba, Shirley Girdler, Donna Bell, 
Shirley Elliott, Heili DeRosario, Faye 
Westbrook. 

All of the Senior and Intermediate 
girls have entered the Badminton 
and Table Tennis schedules which - 
are now under way. The girls are 
very interested in badminton and 
many of them are spending extra 
time in the gymnasium practising 
this sport so that they might enter 
into C.0.S.S.A. Badminton this sea- 
son. 

The Junior girls are not playing 
floor hockey this season but we have 
substituted forr this game a game 
which we call “Hand Ball”, This is 
played in the gymasium and the 
rules are somewhat similar to base- 
ball. However this game is played 
using the hand for a bat and a 
volleyball. The girls referee their 
own games and seem to be enjoying 
this game very much. 

‘We have begun our tumbling pro- 
gramme with Dormitories One. Two, 
‘Three and Four. The girls are work- 
ing very hard trying to perfect their 
front and back rolls. All the girls 
Jove this part of the Physical Edu- 


cation programme. 


Effective Reading by Deaf 


Children Must Be 
Meaningful 
(Continued from Page 1) 


from the experience of the reader. 
Many history texts have this defect, 
also books dealing with remote per- 
iods of time such as the Middle 
Ages. No doubt the concepts in this 


article are too remote from the ex- 


perience of many people to be of 


interest to thtem. 


6. Organization of the text may 


present difficulties to the reader. 
For example, modern writers often 
start a story at some exciting point, 
then flash back to the beginning 
and fill in the missing parts of the 
plot. This can throw the reader off 
unless he is prepared. 


7. Miscellaneous difficulties, some 
peculiar to the deaf. Included are: 
figures of speech, slang or idiomatic 
language; excessive dialogue which 
carries the plot along; plots which 
hinge on a single key sentence or 
two which may not be spotted or 
understood by the reader; excessive 
use of substitute words in place of 
the name of some character; too 
many characters to remember, etc. 
Some older books do not begin to be 
interesting for a chapter or two and 
thereby discourage the reader at the 
start. Some deaf children also seem 
to have a shorter span of interest 
and attention, which handicaps 
them in reading longer selections. 


The foregoing list has been glean- 
ed from several sources over some 
years, and represents the findings of 
noted authorities on teaching read- 
ing. Besides new textbooks which we 
can expect to follow trends toward 
simplicity, an increasing number of 
books are being printed for recrea- 
tion or free-time reading. Their sub- 
jects are also scientifically selected 
according to reading preference 
surveys. Some are biographies. some 
historical, and some are simplified 
versions of great classics which still 
retain much of the “flavor” of the 
originals. Some of these books, to 
be frank, have not appealed very 
well to some of our deaf pupils, while 
others have been read and re-read 
as much as a dozen times by the 
same person. One girl eried because, 
after reading a certain classic, she 
asked the librarian for another book 
by the same author and could not 
understand the language in an un- 
adapted volume. 


Certainly, many of these books 
could have been better suited to our 
Purposes if they had been written 
by someone who knew the deaf pupil 
as teachers of the deaf know him. 
We might very well believe that our 
Profession could make a contribu- 


tion to this effort to simplify books, 


and that research with deaf child- 
ren might add to the body of know- 


Jedge on which the writers base their 


work. In the absence of this we can 


at least let the publishers know our 
favorable interest in the movement) 


and make suggestions about speci- 


fic improvements in books which 


our pupils find unsuitable for easily 
discovered reasons. 


To the cultured and facile reader, 
some of these adaptations are very 


pale imitations of the original clas- 
sics, and I have read at least one 
Protest against allowing our deaf 
pupils to read them. However, this;t0 some extent 
writer has been convinced favorably 
by the comments of the pupils them- 


selves. 


Many of our deaf pupils at some 
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fairly static reading level by class- 
room instruction of basic required 
reading. Surely the free-time read- 
ing of a large amount of interest- 
ing matter at about that level will 
lift them above the apparent stand- 
still. Recent adapted books seem 
good for this purpose, and after 
further perfecting their reading skills 
by quantity reading of such books, 
we are confident and have some 
evidence that many pupils will volun- 
tarily seek harder books and lift 
themselves out of their stalemate by 
their own pleasurable efforts. I be- 
lieve that quantity reading of books 
which are meaningful because they 
are on the pupils’ own range of com- 
prehension and interest can give 
these pupils the practice and result- 
ing confidence to challenge books 
which would otherwise be too dif- 
ficult for them. 


The problem becomes largely one 
of providing the books, the encour- 
agement on every hand and the 
chance in and out of the classroom 
to enjoy such extensive, uninterrup- 
ted reading. If it should mean time 
out from some co-curricular activi- 
ties and sports, is anyone prepared 
to gainsay this? Could a “quiet 
hour” each day, during which each 
pupil is expected to be occupied 
reading a book of his cholce, supple- 
ment the study hour? It is worthy of 
consideration and so is any other 
suggestion such as supervised read- 
ing rooms and reading clubs where 
@ reader may find a cozy place to 
sit down with a good, understand- 
able book without fear of being in- 
terrupted. —The American Area. 


= 
The Parents Can Help 


Supt. Stantey D, Roti 
in The Kansas Star 


‘We have had parents come to us 
many times to ask what they can do 
personally to help in the successful 
operation of our school, and we feel 
that if the following points are taken 
to heart, much wonderful work can 
be done with our children as they 
come home for the summer vacation. 

Parents can help immeasurably in 
the smooth operation of our school 
or any residential school if they will 
only take the time to explain things 
pertaining to the school to their 
children when they are at home. it 
would add emphasis to our instruc- 
tion if the parents would back us up 
in our endeavors. In the same token. 
if a child should write home about 
something happening at the school. 
}or complain about this rule or that 
rule. the parents chould check with 
the department heads as to the rea- 
son for such before coming to defi- 
‘nite conclusions, or try to find out 
jif the whole story was told, we feel 
jthat any school would operate much 
more smoothly. 


We have had several experiences 
this winter with the above, and when 
the parents checked with us, a new 
light was thrown on the question. 
We always appreciate it when the 
parents write to us for information, 
because having the children here for 
the nine months of each calender 
year, we are almost entirely respon- 
sible for the academic and vocation- 
{al training of the students, for their 
health and welfare, safety, social 
life, physical education, extra cur- 
ricuar uctivities. moral training. and 
their religious 
training. This is a tremendous res- 
'ponsibility, and it weighs on us 
greatly at times. 


Certain rules and regulations are 


stage seem to reach a “plateau” or necessary for the superintendent 


and the staff members to carry out 
their responsibilities and to do the 
best job possible for the benefit of 
the greatest number of students. We 
must all remember that with 260 
children, of all ages, sizes, and dif- 
ferent family back-grounds, they 
must all be treated fairly and equal- 
ly, and we cannot favor one over the 
other. A parent having one or two 
children at home can grant many 
privileges that we cannot, and it 
would help if this could be explained 
to the children when they write 
home that we cannot let them go to 
a certain show, or allow them to 
have dates, or feel they should not 
go to Kansas City. 


When the children are home, the 
parents are responsible for them. 
What they permit the children to 
do is their responsibility. When the 
children are on the grounds of our 
school or any residential school, 
they become the responsibility of the 
superintendent. If he allowed them 
the same freedom as they are ac- 
:customed to at home, he would find 
it impossible to shoulder the respon- 
sibility. 


We do not think our residential 
schools for the deaf are any different 
from any other residential school 
for normally hearing children. We 
rersonally know that private resi- 
Gential schools for hearing children 
require a fee of from $1,000 to $3. 
600 per year, and are as strict or 
more strict than we are. 


The whole point to this is that the 
parents could assist their schoo] and 
their children a great deal if they 
would only explain to them that 
they are in school for one reason 
and one reason only and that is to 
obtain an education, and in many 
cases this will be their only oppor- 
tunity. The parents could impress 
upon them the fact that they must 
obey school rules and regulations, 
and that any rules and regulations 
made are made for the sole purpose 
of protecting and aiding the child- 
ren. 


It would also help If the parents 
would explain to their teen-agers, 
that young people are given more 
freedom if they would accept this 
freedom honestly. fairly, and with 
more responsibility, in other words 
the things they are allowed to do 
depends to a great extent on whe- 
ther or not they cau be trusted. We 
try to stress this with our children 
at every opportunity we have at 
hand, and it would be much more 
effective if our parents also aided 
along this line. 


We feel&that the pupils of the 
| Kansas sent for the Deaf are a- 
tove average’ as far as discipline 
problems are concerned. We have 
had many instances pointed out to 
us by outsiders as to the fine and 
proper training our children have. 
We believe this n credit to our par- 
ents and to those working with the 
children at school. However, if the 
parents could sit in a superinten- 
dent's chair for a month, we feel 
they would better understand some 
of the problems that the school has 
to face, and would attempt to ex- 
plain to their sons and daughters 
why the superintendent cannot al- 
low the pupils certain privileges and 
freedoms they are allowed at home. 


By all means, check with the 
school officials when you hear rum- 
ors about the school. so that you 
can get the complete picture about 
any situation that arises. 


—The Pelican. . 


Job for a deaf man. Unusual r 
he is a sound engineer. His who 
field of work consists of 

the correct pitch and the elf 
tion of overtones—yet he does 
hear sound. And he is 


tion picture supplies, as sound en-| 
gineer. He travels all over Canada! 
Installing, inspecting, and correct. 
ing motion picture sound equipment, 
Much of the time he is on the road. 


Mr. Kinnear has been connected) 
with motion pictures since the old 
silent motion picture days, getting 
his start as an assistant projection- 
ist. He worked at his trade as elec- 
riclan during the day time and as 
an assistant projectionist during the 
evenings. 


When the talkies were ushered in, 
he marched right along with pro- 
gress later becoming an expert in 
his chosen field. 

Kinnear uses instrument and not 
his ears in checking equipment. 

—National Observer 
—-_—_. 


Common Sense, Observe 
Laws Best Guide For Safe 
Driving 
COMMON SENSE 1S STILL THE 
BEST GUIDE for safe operation of 
@ motor vehicle, aside from obser- 
ving laws and regulations governing 
traffic, the Safety Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Highways states in a bulle- 
tin to Chiefs of Police. Drivers have 
not the same ability nor the same 
attitude or knowledge, but most 
drivers have one thing in common 


—a desire to avoid becoming an 
accident victim. 


They have the desire but whe- 
ther they take the neccessarry 
common sense precautions to avoid 
accidents ts another question; 
obedience to traffic laws 1s just the 
first step toward safe driving; con- 
dition of the vehicle, individual 
attitude, physical ability and many 
other considerations determine whe- 
ther a person 1s a good or bad dri- 
ver. 

Umpires and referees in calling 
unpopular decisions against the 
home team arouse opposition; police 
officers are heirs to the same critic- 
ism when compelled to enforce rules 
of the road. A summons for going 
through a “stop sign” could save a 
motorist's life but that fact seldom 
occurs to the motorist. The motorist 
gets away with it by shifting into 
second but one day it catches up 
with him, the result being far more 
serious than the summons. 


“Traffic saftey is not a game of 
the motorist vs the police,” the 
bulletin states. “The police duty is 
the preservation of human life; 
whether accomplished through law 
enforcement, enacted for the prot- 
ection of all or through appeals to 
common sense of the public arrives 
at the same result. 


“Drivers taking chances with s0- 
called ‘minor violations’ are cheat- 
ing nobody but themselves, their 
families and fellow man,” the bulle- 
tin states. 

——Ontarlo Government Services. 
—$—__¢—_—= 


A Littte Girt's Prayer: “Dear God. 
please make the bad people good 
- .and the good people nice!” 


